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Art.  I. — The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  Dido.,  for  the  Sup- 

pression  of  Piracy^  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James 
Brooke^  Esq.,  of  Sarawak  [note  Agent  for  the  British  Government 
in  Borneo).  By  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppel,  R.N. 

2.  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  down  to  the  Occupation 
of  Labuan,  from  the  Journals  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  Rajah 
of  Sarawak  and  Governor  of  Labuan  ;  together  with  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Operations  of  II.M.S.  Iris.  By  Captain  Rodney 
Mundy,  R.N. 

3.  The  Times. 

4.  The  Daily  News. 

5.  The  Singapore  Free  Press. 

Iheur  is  no  chapter,  in  the  annals  of  human  history,  that 
records  more  ruthless  and  appalling  crimes,  than  those  committed 
by  the  representatives  of  civilized  and  Christian  states  upon 
remote  and  helpless  tribes  of  barbarians  and  semi-barbarians, 
often  under  the  pretext  of  carrying  among  them  the  blessings  of 
an  improved  civil  polity  and  of  a  purer  form  of  religion.  Then 
is  seen  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  described  as  ‘  the  most  frightful 
of  all  spectacles — the  strength  of  civilization  without  its  mercy.* 
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Shameless  rapacity,  unsparing  extortion,  the  meanest  pertidy, 
combined  with  the  most  wanton  excesses  of  cruelty  and  terror — 
these  have  been  the  common  characteristics  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  tlie  class  of  men  to  whom  we  have  referred,  in  every  age  of 
the  world.  Whether  we  look  to  the  powerful  satraps  who 
governed  the  distant  provinces  of  the  great  Eastern  empires ;  or 
the  prietors  and  proconsuls  ot  Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  a 
sample  in  the  infamous  \  erres,  ‘  damned  to  everlasting  fame’ 
by  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Cicero;  or  the  Spanish  adven¬ 
turers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ravening  like  wolves  among  the 
South-American  Indians ;  or  the  first  English  rulers  in  India, 
whose  gigantic  crimes  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Rritish  power  in 
the  East,  in  treachery,  violence,  and  blood — we  can  trace  every¬ 
where  the  same  hideous  features  of  character  in  the  men,  and 
everywhere  track  their  footsteps  by  the  same  scenes  of  havoc, 
desolation,  and  woe.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Those  who  take  the  lead  in  such  enterprises,  are  usually  men  of 
daring  and  unscriqndous  temper,  who  have  far  more  courage 
than  conscience,  and  who  are  only  mindful  of  carving  a  way  for 
themselves,  at  whatever  cost,  to  distinction  and  honour.  Such 
men  going  forth,  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  su})ported  by  the 
authority  of  a  great  empire,  subject  to  no  law  hut  their  own 
will,  and  withdrawn  from  the  controlling  influence  of  public 
opinion,  extemporize  forthwith  a  code  of  morality  for  the  nonce, 
in  which  they  exact  from  savage  nations  the  strictest  observance 
of  the  laws  ot  civil  society  ;  wliile,  in  the  arrogance  of  presumed 
superiority,  they  invest  theniscli'cs  with  the  divine  prerogative 
of  irresponsible  power  to  save  or  to  destroy,  to  kill  or  to  keep 
alive,  without  giving  an  account  of  any  of  their  matters.  And 
the  course  pursued  at  home  towards  such  men,  is  little  adapted 
to  act  as  a  salutary  warning  to  others.  hen  first  the  talc  of  the 
atrocities  they  commit  reaches  the  mother  land,  there  is  oltcn, 
indeed,  an  instinctive  burst  of  indignation,  which  threatens  to 
visit  their  crimes  with  merited  and  condign  punishment,  hut 
when  the  public  has  quieted  its  conscience,  bv  this  momentary 
outcry,  then  there  steps  forth 

*  That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,’ 

^ith  a  plausible  air  of  candour  and  common  sense,  and  setting 
aside,  with  a  little  polite  and  sarcastic  compliment,  the  exag¬ 
gerated  ^humanity  ol  ‘a  few  well-meaning,  but  weak-minded, 
persons,  begs  the  world  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
an  enlar^d  and  comprehensive  policy’,  and  ‘  must  really  be  par- 
doned  it  he  ventures  to  characterise,  as  something  pre-eminently 
nuiculous  and  w  icked,  the  sensibility  which  w’ould  balance  against 
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the  acquisition  of  a  large  territory,  a  little  personal  suffering 
inriicted  upon  a  few  savages.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  to 
seize  another  people’s  country,  with  the  high  hand  of  power — 
to  form  simulated  treaties — to  violate  public  faith — to  extort 
treasure  by  terror  and  threats — to  provoke,  by  incessant  aggres¬ 
sions,  the  hostility  of  savages,  and  then  to  slaughter  them  by 
scores  and  hundreds — to  burn,  kill,  and  plunder,  without  fear  and 
without  ruth — it  is  admitted  that  all  this  is  certainly  very 
painful,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  defensible.  Ihit  then  the 
law  of  nations  is  not  applicable  to  barbarians.  Justice  and 
humanity  are  decidedly  not  the  same  things  in  all  latitudes, 
llesides  that,  wc  must  consider,  the  eminent  services  which  the 
culprits  have  rendered  to  the  state;  how  they  have  added  to  our 
possessions,  and  carried  ‘  the  terror  of  the  British  name  ’  (an  apt 
and  significant  phrase)  into  distant  regions ;  how  strong  were 
their  temptations  ;  how  imminent  their  perils ;  and  what  great 
qualities  of  character  they  have  displayed  in  the  perpetration  of 
crime — their  courage,  their  constancy,  their  fertility  of  resources, 
and  unshrinking  firmness,  in  carrying  into  effect  their  schemes 
of  plunder  and  carnage,  at  whatever  cost  of  suffering  to  others, 
or  of  infiimy  to  themselves.  And  thus  the  foulest  crimes  are 
varnished  over,  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  public  frittered 
away,  and  men — in  comparison  with  whom,  the  wretches  that 
arc  strangled  in  front  of  Newgate,  by  our  inflexible  ‘love  of 
justice,’  are  pure  as  the  driven  snow* — arc  voted  to  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  and,  crowned  with  honours  and  riches,  are 
courted  and  caressed,  as  if  they  had  been  the  choicest  benefactors 
of  their  species. 

One  excuse,  indeed,  must  be  pleaded  for  the  public,  and  that 
IS,  that  these  enormities  are  frequently  perpetrated  at  such  a 
distance,  and  the  accounts  arc  so  carefully  ‘  cooked,’  by  official 
glozing  and  chicanery,  before  they  are  allowed  to  transpire,  that 
it  is  seldom  the  full  truth  is  known,  until  history  di.scloscs  the 
facts  to  a  future  generation,  and  atones  for  the  impunity  which 
the  wrong-doers  have  enjoyed  during  life  by  pronouncing  upon 
them,  in  a  calm  and  philosophical  tone,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  ruflle  its  severe  and  stately  dignity  by  any  undue  fervour  of 
expression,  a  little  cold  posthumous  censure.  On  this  very 
account,  we  have  no  doubt  that  multitudes  are  practising  a 
delusion  upon  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  superior  justice  and 


•  These  are  the  very  words  employed  hy  the  Reverend  Mr.  Olcig,  in 
reference  to  the  most  atrocious  of  all  the  atrocities  committed  by  Warren 
Hasting  in  India;  the  ])utting  to  the  torture,  after  months  of  imprisonment 
and  chains,  of  two  decrepid  old  men,  servantB  to  the  Princesseg  of  OuUe,  to 
compel  them  to  betray  the  secret  wealth  of  their  niiatresHCK,  whom,  without 
ne  smallest  pretext,  he  had  determined  to  plunder  of  their  treasures  and 
domains. 
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morality  of  their  own  age.  When  we  read  in  the  pages  of 
Prescott  or  Mill  the  full  and  undisguised  picture  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Cortes  and  Pizarro  in  America,  or  by  Clive  and 
Hastings  in  India,  we  bless  ourselves  with  the  complaisant 
assurance  that  the  time  is  now  past  for  ever  when  such  things 
could  be  tolerated  ;  and  thank  Heaven  for  the  improved  reline- 
ment  and  humanity  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 
And  yet,  we  venture  to  say,  that  two  scenes  have  been  recently 
enacted,  by  men  assuming  to  represent  the  two  most  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  infamy  by  the 
crimes  of  any  age  whatever.  We  refer  to  the  roasting  alive  of 
500  Arabs,  in  the  caves  of  Dehra,  by  the  French,  under  Colonel 
Pelisser,  and  the  cowardly  butchery  of  1,500  or  2,000  Dyaks, 
by  English  seamen,  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  at  the  instigation 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  J  ames  Brooke.  To  the  latter  of  these 
transactions  we  now  earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  this  last  exploit  of 
llajah  Brooke,  let  us  very  briefly  pass  in  review  the  history  of 
this  gentleman’s  public  career,  without  which  we  cannot  rightly 
understand  the  full  merit  and  significance  of  his  recent  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Brooke,  it  seems,  was  originally  a  subaltern  in  the  East  i 
Indian  service,  and  ‘  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the  | 
Burmese  war,’  where,  doubtless,  he  acquired  that  taste  for  light¬ 
ing  in  which  he  has  since  betrayed  such  inordinate  eagerness  to 
indulge.  Being  of  a  roving  and  enterprising  disposition,  he  | 
bought  and  fitted  out  a  yacht  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1838 
went  forth  on  a  cruise  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  This  has 
been  represented  bv  his  flatterers  as  a  purely  disinterested  and 
philanthropic  expedition.  He  himself  says,  with  happy  equivo¬ 
cation  :  ‘  I  may  pass  over  in  silence  my  motives  for  undertaking 
60  long  and  arduous  a  voyage;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  I  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  its  beneficial  tendency  in 
adding  to  knowledge,  increasing  trade,  and  spreading  Chris¬ 
tianity.’  M  e  shall  presently  see  what  are  ^Ir.  Brooke’s  notions 
of  the  way  in  which  Christianity  is  to  be  spread  among  the 
heathen.  Ihe  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  when  divested  of  all 
mystery  and  romance,  that  he  visited  Borneo,  partly  for  curiosity 
and  partly  for  profit,  having  taken  with  him  a  cargo  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  furnished  him  by  a  house  in  the  city  of  London.  When 
he  arrived  at  8*arawak,  a  town  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island,  he  found  the  rajah,  or 
go\crnor,  Miula  Hassim,  engaged  in  putting  down  a  revolt  among 
his  oun  subjects,  in  the  interior.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the)  Mere  driven  to  this,  by  the  intolerable  oppression  to  M'hich 
t  le)  w  ere  subject ;  and  M’hich  M  as  afterw’ards  thus  described  hy 
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Mr.  Brooke: — 'The  rajahs  and  pangcrans  arc  surrounded  hy  a 
gang  of  followers,  who  heretofore  have  robbed,  plundered,  and 
even  murdered,  without  inquiry  being  made.  It  was  enough, 
that  a  follower  of  the  rajah  was  concerned  to  hush  up  all  wrongs ; 
luid  any  of  the  oppressed  who  were  bold  enough  to  lodge  a  com¬ 
plaint  were  sure  to  rue  it.’*  Our  adventurer, however, thought 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  interfere  in  this  quarrel,  and  to 
employ  what  force  he  possessed,  to  aid  the  rajah  in  subjecting 
again  to  his  government,  the  wretched  men  thus  driven  to  de¬ 
speration  by  grinding  and  unredressed  wrongs.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him,  with  his  guns  and  men,  fully  engaged  in  this  civil 
conflict.  The  '  wiir,’  as  Mr.  Brooke  calls  it,  seems  to  have  been 
in  every  respect  a  very  innocent  and  ridiculous  affair ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  big  words,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
dignify  with  importance,  this  great  military  expedition,  it  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  little  more  than  the  beating  of  gongs,  and 
the  flourish  of  arms,  and  a  most  valiant  use  of  their  tongues,  by 
the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  main  service  which  Mr. 
Brooke  appears  to  have  rendered  to  his  allies,  was  to  batter  down 
a  ‘  stockade  ’  of  split  bamboo  and  mud,  behind  which  the  enemy 
had  entrenched  themselves  ;  and  on  the  destruction  of  which, 

'  the  rebels  were  completely  routed,’  and  the  allied  army  obtained 
'  a  decisive  and  bloodless  victory.’ 

The  casualties  amounted  to  'one  seaman  (Williams)  being 
wounded  in  the  hand,  but  not  seriously.’  AVe  call  attention  to 
the  harmless  nature  of  these  operations,  not  because  we  wished 
them  to  be  otherwise,  for  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  hand  of 
illiams  was  quite  enough  to  our  taste.  But  we  wish  to  con¬ 
trast  the  innocuous  system  of  warfare  practised  by  the  Dyaks, 
with  the  representations  which  Mr.  Brooke  finds  it  convenient 
sometimes  to  make  of  these  same  Dyaks,  as  dreadfully  ferocious 
and  blood-thirsty  fellows.  The  rebels  having  been  subdued,  the 
rajah  found  that  his  gallant  auxiliary  was  now  looking  for  his 
reward.  And  what  do  our  readers  think  Mr.  Brooke  had  the 
modesty  to  demand,  as  a  compensation  for  his  share  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  exploits  we  have  described?  AVhy,  the  cession  of  the  entire 
province  and  government  of  Sarawak  to  him  and  to  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  perpetuity.  It  appears  that  the  rajah,  who  was  a  very 
timid  and  feeble-minded  man,  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror  at 
the  threat  of  his  English  confederate  to  leave  him,  while  his 
rebellious  subjects  w  ere  yet  in  arms,  ‘  begged,  entreated  him  to 
stay,  and  offered  him  the  country  of  Sirriaw^an  and  Sarawak,  and 
Its  government  and  trade,  if  he  would  only  stop,  and  not  desert 
him.’  He  probably  imagined  that  when  the  danger  was  over, 

•  Keppel,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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I^Ir.  Brooke  would  not  enforce  a  promise  wTung  from  him  under 
such  circumstances,  or  that  he  might  find  some  expedient  to  evade 
its  fulfilment.  But  he  was  never  more  mistaken.  His  ally  had 
a  great  abhorrence  for  anything  like  a  breach  of  faith,  and  regard¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  missionary  of  civilization,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
teach  the  reluctant  rajah  a  great  moral  lesson  on  fidelity  to  en¬ 
gagements.  After  trying  in  vain  for  some  time  to  secure  his 
object,  by  negotiation  and  threats,  ‘  the  moment  for  action  at 
length  arrived.’  But  he  shall  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story 
himself:  ‘  My  conscience  told  me  that  I  was  bound  no  longer  to 
submit  to  such  injustice,  and  1  was  resolved  to  test  the  strength 
of  our  respective  parties.  ll(‘})airing  on  board  the  yacht,  I  mus¬ 
tered  my  people,  explained  my  intentions  and  mode  of  operation, 
and  hnntig  loaded  the  ecsseVs  guns  tetth  grape  and  canister,  and 
brought  her  broadside  to  hear,  I  proceeded  on  shore,  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  fully  armed,  and  taking  up  a  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  rajah’s  palace,  demanded  and  obtained  an  immediate 
audience.  In  a  few  words,  I  pointed  out  the  villany  of  Makota, 
his  tyranny  and  oppression  of  all  classes,  and  iny  determination 
to  attack  him  by  force,  and  drive  him  from  the  country.  1  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  llajah,  that  several  chiefs,  and  a  large  body  of 
Sirriawan  Dyaks  were  ready  to  assist  me,  and  that  the  only 
course  to  prevent  bloodshed  was  immediatehj  to  proclaim  me 
governor  of  the  country.  This  unmistakeable  demonstration  had 
the  desired  cfi'ect ;  a  resistance,  indeed,  on  his  part  would  have 
been  useless,  for  the  Chinese  population,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

the  town  generally,  remained  perfectly  neutral . Under  the 

guns  of  the  Jloyalist,  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  protect  me 
personally,  and  the  great  majority  of  all  classes  with  me,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  negotiation  proceeded  rapidly  to  a  favourable 
issue.  '[\\e  document  was  quickly  drawn  up,  scaled,  signed, 
and  delivered;  and  on  the  ‘^4th  of  September,  1841,  1  was 
declared  rajah  and  governor  of  Saraw’ak,  amidst  the  roar  of 
canon,  and  a  general  display  of  flags  and  banners  from  the  shore 
and  boats  on  the  river.’* 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  country  in  this  summary  and 
honourable  fashion,  and  consented  to  the  substitution  of  a  coun- 
l^f^d  document]  for  the  inspection  of  the  Sultan  at  Borneo,  in 
order  to  ensure  his  consent,  ^Ir.  Brooke  seems  to  have  addicted 
himself  verv  diligently,  lor  some  years,  to  playing  the  rajah  and 
pirate  hunting.  No  sportsman  ever  anticipated  the  chase  with 
mtenser  eagerness,  than  he  did  anv  opportunity  to  shoot  pirates 
and  burn  and  plunder  their  villages.  In  tliis  work  he  was 
g  adU  and  ‘  gallantly  ’  (to  use  the  favourite  cant  phrase)  cn- 

•  Mundy,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

Keppcl.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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coiiraged  and  aided  by  several  of  her  Majesty’s  vessels,  ^vho  were 
cniisiin?  in  those  seas,  lookin"  out  for  a  job.  The  Hon.  Captain 
Keppel,  especially,  performed  many  illustrious  exploits  of  this 
nature,  under  the  patronizing  auspices  of  Mr.  Ihooke.  In  the 
volumes  published  by  the  former,  to  commemorate  these  achieve¬ 
ments  of  himself  and  friend,  as  the  harbingers  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  predatory  Dyaks  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
we  arc  constantly  meeting  with  such  records  as  the  following : — 

‘  That  evening  the  country  was  illuminated  for  miles,  by  the 
burning  of  the  capital,  Paddi,  and  adjacent  villages ;  at  which 
work  and  plundering  our  native  followers  were  most  expert.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  o3.)  ‘  The  same  work  of  destruction  was  carried  on 

(at  Pakoo) ;  but  the  town  was  larger  than  at  Paddi,  and,  night 
setting  in,  the  conflagration  had  a  grand  effect.’  (P.  (55.)  At 
Ivcmbas,  ‘  after  tee  It  ad  destroyed  ereryf/ti/ty,  we  received  a  flag 
of  truce.’  ‘  On  our  return  to  the  still  smoking  ruins  of  the  once 
picturesque  town  of  Paddi,  we  found  that  Seriff  Jalfer,  with  his 
SOO  warriors  (]\lr.  Brooke’s  allies)  had  not  been  idle.  The 
country  round  had  been  laid  waste.  All  had  been  desolated, 
together  with  their  extensive  winter  stores  of  rice.  It  was  a 
melancholy  sight;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  forgot  the  horrid  acts  of 
piracy  and  cruel  murders  of  these  people,  and  my  heart  relented 
at  what  I  had  done — it  was  but  for  a  few  minutes.’  (P.  04.) 

^  ery  slender  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  whom  ho  thus  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed  were  pirates,  appears  to  have  satisfied  this  gallant 
commander  of  II.M.S.  Dido,  Again  and  again  does  he  tell  us, 
that,  seeing  certain  boats  on  the  coasts  which  he  did  not  know, 
he  ‘  supposed  ’  and  ‘  concluded  ’  that  they  were  pirates  ;  and 
without  the  smallest  sign  of  hostility  on  their  part,  or  of  w  arning 
on  his,  attacked  them  without  hesitation.  Nay,  indeed,  to 
prove  that  these  cruising  gentlemen  possess  and  seek  no  guidance 
whatever,  in  rushing  to  this  w’ork  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
but  their  own  opinion  or  caprice.  Captain  Iveppel  informs  us, 
that  he  w'as  on  the  eve  of  discharging  his  guns,  ‘  loaded  with 
grape  and  canister,’  on  a  fleet  of  ‘  friendly  Dyaks,’  had  not 
^V  illiamson,  ‘  the  only  person  who  understood  their  character , 
w’arned  him  that  these  men  w’ere  coming  to  their  assistance. 
He  had  alreiidy  given  the  order  to  fire  ;  but,  luckily,  the  priming 
had  been  blow’ii  ofl’ from  the  six-pounder.  ‘Had  it  not  been 
so,’  facetiously  adds  Captain  Keppel,  ‘  fifty,  at  least,  of  the  first 
hundred  would  have  been  sent  to  their  long  homes.’  (P.  55.) 
Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  attended  these  valiant 
exploits,  the  enterprising  English  rajah  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  benevolent  aspirations  for  the  welfare  of  Borneo,  and  seems 
to  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the  genend  jiolitics  of  the  island 
under  his  fostering  protection.  Although^  he  had  taken  full 
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posseBsion  of  his  rajahship,  on  the  warrant  of  IVIuda  Hassim, 
and  was  using  his  ‘  little  brief  authority  ’  in  the  unscrupulous 
style  we  have  iust  seen,  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fraudulent  paper  to  which  w  e  have  previously  . 
adverted,  was  not  yet  obtained  to  ‘the  country  being  made 
over  ’  to  Mr.  Brooke.  But  as  this  delay  in  surrendering  a  large 
province  of  his  territory,  to  the  power  of  a  foreign  adventurer, 
was,  doubtless,  deemed  a  piece  of  great  insolence  on  the  part  of 
this  barbarian  prince,  our  hero  waited  upon  him  in  person,  at 
his  capital  in  Borneo  Proper,  and  succeeded,  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  in  gaining  a  ratification  of  the  contract  from  the 
Sultan,  lie  immediately  began  to  testify  his  gratitude  for 
this  generous  gift,  by  fomenting  a  system  of  intrigue  at  the 
court  of  Borneo,  through  tlie  medium  of  his  own  creature, 
Muda  Hassim ;  the  ultimate  and  avowed  object  of  w  hich  was 
to  depose  the  Sultan,  in  favour  of  the  above  worthy.  ‘  I 
have  long  known  this  man  (the  Sultan)  to  he  unfit  to  reign,* 
says  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  Journal,  ‘  but  his  time  draws  to 
a  close,  and,  from  the  first,  /  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  deposing  7/jm,  and  substituting  Muda  Hassim  in 
his  place.  The  time,  however,  is  not  ripe.  Brune  requires 
repose ;  and  there  are,  or  may  be,  prejudices  or  objections  to 
the  step  in  England.’*  Notw  ithstanding,  however,  those  absurd 
‘  prejudices  ’  w  hich  Mr.  Brooke  anticipated  at  home,  against  his 
playing  the  part  of  Warwick  the  king-maker  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  he  persevered  in  his  plot,  which,  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sultan,  led,  according  to  the  practice  of  royalty  in  all 
ages  and  countries  against  conspirators  for  their  crowns,  to  the 
execution  of  ^Ir.  Brooke’s  puppet,  and  all  his  family. 

At  this  barbarous  act  of  self-defence,  provoked  by  his  own 
unprincipled  intrigues,  Mr.  Brooke  was  thiowm  into  transports 
of  virtuous  indignation,  and  forthwith  got  an  English  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  (for  her  ISlajcsty’s 
oflBcers  seemed  to  hold  themselves  aUvays  at  his  beck),  to  sail  up 
the  river  Borneo,  to  attack  the  Sultan,  to  batter  down  his  capital^ 
and  drive  him  into  the  jungle,  where  they  pursued  him,  like  blood¬ 
hounds,  burning  and  plundering  the  whole  country  as  they  went. 

It  docs  not  appear  very  clearly,  by  whose  authority  these 
vessels  of  w'ar  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  private  adven* 
turer,  to  fight  his  quarrels,  execute  his  wishes,  and  subserve  his 
interest,  llowcver,  these  efforts  of  Mr.  Brooke  to  ‘spread 
Christianity  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  ‘  by  canister  and  grape, 
wert  dt'cmed  so  laudable  as  to  merit  some  signal  rew’ard.  ^ 
most  dexterous  and  persevering  system  of  puffing  was  therefore 
commiuced,  and  carried  on  for  years,  until  the  w’^orld  was  per* 

•  Mundy,  vol  ii.  p.  39. 
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8ua(ietl  to  Inlieve,  that  it  had  been  blessed  by  the  advent  of  a 
most  heroic  and  disinterested  philanthropist — a  second  John 
Howard,  whom  it  could  not  laud  and  magnify  too  much.  The 
plan  contrived  for  introducing  him  to  the  public  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  puffery.  Mr.  Brooke  had  kept  a 
journal,  but  he  was  much  too  modest  to  dream  of  ])ublishing  it 
himself.  But  the  Hon.  Captain  Keppel  with  difficulty  ^  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  friend  ’  to  entrust  him  with  his  journal ;  and  ‘  con¬ 
quered  his  own  disinclination,  to  be  the  relatcr  of  events  in  which 
he  was  concerned,*  in  order  to  rescue  these  precious  memorials 
from  obscurity.  A  two-fold  advantage  was  thus  gained  ;  Mr. 
Hrooke,  writing  his  diary  only  for  his  own  private  use,  was 
enabled  to  avail  himself  very  liberally  of  the  ‘  puff  oblique,’  by 
expatiating  freely,  and  with  unsuspected  eandour,  in  this  sacred 
communion  with  his  own  heart,  upon  the  purity  of  his  own 
motives,  and  other  great  qualities  he  was  displaying,  iis  the  civi¬ 
lizer  of  the  East ;  while  Captain  Keppel  undertaking  to  edit  the 
journals  on  his  own  responsibility,  could  indulge  in  the  ‘  puff 
direct,*  on  behalf  of  his  friend.  The  way  having  been  prepared 
by  these  and  other  means,  Mr.  Brooke,  on  his  visit  to  England 
in  1846,  was  received  with  a  perfect  tumult  of  enthusiasm. 
Royalty  flattered  him;  cabinet  ministers  consulted  him.  He 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  in  a  gold 
box.  The  University  of  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of  laws; 
and  he  was  invited  to  attend  a  missionary  meeting,  at  the  Han- 
over-square  rooms,  in  support  of  the  Borneo  mission,  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  But  more  substantial  rewards  awaited  the 
great  Indian  pirate-slayer  and  philanthropist.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  several  years  before  to  induce  the  government  to 
take  possession  of  Sarawak,  acquired  by  the  happy  admixture  of 
force  and  fraud  already  described.  But  liord  Stanley,  then  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  firmly  and  wisely  resisted  this  proposal.  But 
there  was  the  little  uninhabited  island  of  Labuan,  about  seven 
mdcs  in  extent,  and  separated  a  few  leagues  from  the  mainland 
of  Borneo,  which  was  represented  as  a  most  important  naval 
station,  which  the  English  ought,  on  no  account,  to  let  slip.  Could 
not  something  be  fabricated  out  of  this  barren  rock,  for  Mr.  (now 
Sir  James)  Brooke’s  benefit  ?  Certainly ;  why  not  (  said  the  Whig 
Ministry.  Distinguished  merit  ought  to  be  suitably  recompensed, 
and  the  colonial  possessions  of  England  cannot  be  too  much  ex¬ 
tended.  Accordingly,  Labuan  w'as  forthwith  occupied  as  a 
British  settlement,  and  an  establishment  of  nearly  £10,000  a-year 
planted  there  ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Sir  James  Brooke 
as  governor,  at  a  salary  of  £2,000.  Then  there  is  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  £1,375;  master- attendant  and  post-master,  £500 ;  sur- 
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veyor,  £600;  station-surgeon,  £416  135.  4 J. ;  governor’s  office, 
£487  1  05. ;  lieutenant-governor’s  office,  £176  ;  master-attendant’s 
department,  £265  ;  surveyor’s  department,  £87  IO5.;  medical  de¬ 
partment,  £100  ;  police  department,  £420  I65.  8c/.;  public  build¬ 
ings  and  contingent  charges,  £3,500.  This  is  pretty  well  for 
the  government  of  an  island  on  which  there  are  probably  not 
ten  white  men  living.  But  this  is  not  all;  Sir  James  Brooke 
is  at  the  same  time  consul  to  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  at  a  salary 
of  £500;  in  which  capacity  he  is  to  be  resident  at  Sarawak, 
which  is  about  300  miles  from  Labuan,  of  which  he  is  governor. 

A  more  shameless  piece  of  jobbing  than  this  it  would  be  diliicult 
to  find,  even  in  the  annals  of  Whiggery. 

Returning  to  the  Archipelago,  with  ‘  all  his  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  him,’  this  ambitious  gentleman  was  not  likely  to 
abate  his  pretensions  as  the  self-constituted  umpire  of  those  seas. 

‘  Am  I  then  really  fond  of  wars?’  says  the  rajah,  in  one  of  those 
confidential  self-communings,  to  which  the  world  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  kindness  of  Captain  Glumly.  ‘  This  is  a  question, 
which  I  ask  myself.  And  1  answer — Certainly  ;  for  what  man 
is  not  ?’  And  he  seems  to  have  given  of  late  unrestrained  scope 
to  this  amiable  propensity.  Floating  rumours  had  been  abroad, 
for  some  time,  that  a  great  expedition  was  preparing  by  Sir 
James  Brooke,  against  the  Sakarran  and  Sarebas  Dyaks.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  beginning  of  April,  a  force  of  thirty- 
five  war-j)rahus,  accompanied  by  the  steam  war-ship  XemestSy 
sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samarchan,  for  the  ])urposc  of 
attacking  the  Sakarrans,  but  they  had  taken  to  flight.  Dis¬ 
appointed  in  this  respect,  they  proceeded  to  the  Kaluka  river; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  April,  a  detachment  of  1,500  natives,  attached 
to  Rajah  Brooke's  armament,  marched  inland,  but  returned  ou 
the  8th,  having  faih'd  to  meet  with  anv  Sarebans  ;  ncverthele^ 
they  destroy'd  eight  Sarchan  rUlageSy  and  burnt  forty  tons  of 
paddy.  Ibis,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  Sir  James’s 
fondness  for  fighting ;  a  second  expedition  “was  therefore  fitted 
out,  about  the  end  ot  July,  whose  deeds  of  butchery  atid  blood 
have  sent  a  shudder  of  execration  throughout  the  whole  country. 

e  w’ill  let  the  actors  in  this  dreadful  tragedy  tell  their  own  tide. 
1  he  tollowing  is  the  account  which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Singapore 
Iree  Press,’  which  is  Sir  James  Brooke’s  ow'n  organ: — 

His  Fxcellcncy  Sir  J.  Brooke  and  the  Sarawak  flotilla  joined  com¬ 
pany  during  the  night.  Xext  morning  the  Rm/alist^  Ranec^  and 
i.UTopean  boats,  were  taken  in  tow*  by  the  Xemesis^  and  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Sakarran  river  at  6  p.m.  The  boats  then  anehored  i® 
line  across  its  mouth,  whilst  the  Xemesis  proceeded  up  the  river  with 
^ r  leave  her  off  the  Linga  branch;  and  having  accom¬ 

plished  this,  she  returned  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  took 
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the  boats  in  tow,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Sarebas,  off  which  she 
anchored  at  3  p.m.,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  native  force.  On  the 
2Hth,  intelligence  was  received  that  a  large  force  of  upwards  of  100 
prahus  was  out  from  Sarebas,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kojang,  with  the 
intention,  it  was  supposed^  of  attacking  the  town  of  Siriki.  All  were 
now  on  the  alert.  Sir  James  Ikooke  and  part  of  the  native  force 
anchored  off  the  Kaluka,  and  the  other  detachment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sarebas,  the  Nemrsis  in  the  bay  between  the  two  rivers,  and  the  men- 
of-war  s  boats  in  line  shoreward.  In  this  position  all  remained  until 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  tidings  were  brought  that  the  pirates 
had  attacked  Palo,  and,  after  threatening  destruction  to  the  inhabitants 
unless  they  funiished  them  with  salt,  had  gone  to  a  river  named  Si 
Muring,  where  they  were  then  lying.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  the 
Idiir,  one  of  the  scout  boats,  arrived  witli  the  intelligence  that  the  pirate 
tleet  was  advancing  in  full  force.  In  about  fifteen  minutes,  all  were  in 
motion  to  meet  them,  the  Nemesis  proceeding  seaward  to  command 
them,  and  prevent  their  escape  to  sea.  As  soon  as  she  was  descried 
by  the  pirates,  they  made  at  once  for  the  Kaluka  river,  where  their 
juogrcss  was  intercepted  by  the  native  boats,  and  those  commanded  by 
Lieutenants  Wilmshurst  and  Everest.  The  pirates  then,  as  a  dernier 
ressnrt,  made  a  dash  to  reach  their  own  river,  when  they  came  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  mcn-of-war  boats,  and  the  action  became 
general.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  great  danger  was  that  of  firing 
into  each  other,  or  into  our  native  allies.  The  password  selected  was 
‘  Kajah,’  and  the  Malays  screamed  this  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
when  they  thought  any  of  the  Europeans  were  near  them.  Commander 
Earcpihar,  who  directed  the  operations,  was  in  the  midst  of  tlic  meUe,y 
giving  orders  and  exhorting  tlic  crews  of  the  various  boats  to  be  careful, 
and  not  fire  into  each  other ;  and  several  of  those  present,  from  tlicir  age 
and  service  capable  of  giving  an  opinion,  state  that  tliey  never  in  any 
boat  action  saw  firing  so  rapid  and  destructive.  Tiro  Innje  prahus  were 
seen  hi/  (he  commander  escaping/  seaward^  and  the  steam-temter  was  ordered 
to  chase ;  the  nearest  one,  haviiuj  barcli/  escaped  one  of  her  six-pounder 
rockets^  made  fur  the  river^  and  met  a  pirate's  doom.  The  Nemesis,  which 
had  been  dealtni/  death  and  destruction  to  all  around  her,  ran  her  down, 
and  the  scene  tehwh  took  place^  as  her  creic,  about  sixty  in  number^  came  in 
contact  with  the  paddle-tchcels,  heyyars  all  description.  A  large  conyreve 
rocket  from  the  little  steamer,  entered  the  prahu  that  had  continued  out  at 
sea.  and  rendered  her  destruction  complete.  A  signal  was  now  made  to 
close,  and  the  scene  as  witnessed  from  the  bridge  of  the  Nemesis,  was 
most  exciting.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  day  was  our 
own,  but  a  ra]n(l  running  fire  was  still  kept  up  along  the  margin  of 
the  bay.  This  having  gradually  subsided,  at  half-past  twelve,  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  Commander  Eanjuhar  ordered  the  boats  of 
the  various  vessels  in  tow,  and  having  sent  the  lianee  with  despatches 
to  Sir  James  IJrooke,  then  in  some  jiart  of  the  Kaluka  river,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  ascent  of  the  Sarebas,  to  prevent  escajic  by  the  Kembas 
branch.  In  doing  so,  we  were  deprived  of  a  sight  which  all  state  took 
them  by  surprise.  At  daylight,  the  bay  was  one  mass  of  wreck, — 
shields,  spears,  and  portions  of  destroyed  prahus  extended  as  far  as  the 
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eye  could  reach ;  whilst  on  the  sandy  spit,  which  extends  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  seaward  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Sarebas,  were  upwards  of 
seventy  prahus,  wliich  tbe  natives  were  busy  clearing  of  all  valuables, 
and  destroying. 

‘  The  punishment  inflicted  on  these  fierce  barbarians  had  been  most 
complete.  Of  120  prahus  which  it  is  said  started  on  the  expedition, 
and  all  of  which  were  in  the  bay  on  tbe  preceding  evening,  more  than 
eighty  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  life  on  their  side  must  have  been 
immense— mcfcctf,  it  has  heeii  placed  as  high  as  1,200  men.  On  ourpart^ 
saving  a  few  slight  casnalities,  all  were  unscathed.  The  observer  was 
compelled  to  ask  himself,  could  destruction  so  great,  success  so  com¬ 
plete,  at  least  a  third  of  this  ruthless  horde  sent  to  their  account,  be 
eflected  in  a  space  so  brief,  and  with  a  European  force  so  small?  Had 
success  attended  the  ])irates,  our  fate  was  certain.  No  more  convincing 
instances  of  their  inhuman  disposition  need  be  cited  tban  the  fiict  that 
the  bodies  of  women  were  found  on  the  beach  on  whom  they  had 
wreaked  their  vengeance.  They  were  all  decapitated,  and  the  bodies 
gashed  from  the  shoulder  to  foot.  These  are  supposed  to  have  hem  cap¬ 
tives  taken  by  the  pirates  in  the  expedition  from  which  they  were 
returning.  It  was  afterwards  learned  from  a  Malay  prisoner,  that  the 
piratical  fleet  had  gone  out  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  Malays  of 
Sarawak  would  not  act  against  them  during  the  Ramadan  or  Mahome- 
dan  fast  month ;  and  that  after  jdundering  Palo  they  had  gone  to  Si 
Maring,  and  thence  to  Mato,  which  they  attacked,  seizing  on  the  voyage 
two  trading  boats,  one  from  Sarawak  to  Singapore  with  a  cargo  of  sago, 
and  the  other  coming  from  Singapore  to  Sarawak  with  piece  goods. 
Very  large  numbers  of  the  pirates  escaped  into  the  jungle,  where  they 
were  pursued  by  our  native  auxiliaries. 

‘  On  tlie  1st  of  August  w'e  were  rejoined  by  the  steam  tender,  and 
received  the  information  that  Sir  James  Brooke  would  join  us  on  the 
following  day.  On  the  2nd,  the  native  force  having  arrived,  we  weighed 
and  proceeded  up  the  river,  where  we  anchored  on  Friday,  the  Ilrd,  at 
8  a.m.,  having  ventured  as  far  up  an  unsurveyed  river  as  was  thought 
prxident.  At  noon  the  larger  prahus  w’cre  anchored  in-shore,  and  the 
smaller  prahus  with  the  steam  tender  and  men-of-war  boats  proceeded 
up  the  stream,  and  anchored  the  same  evening  off  the  site  of  Baku,  the 
town  formerly  destroyed  by  Captain  Keppel  in  1843.  At  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August,  the  further  ascent  of  the 
river  was  prosecuted,  and  the  town  Paku  destroyed.  The  steam 
tender  was  prevented  from  reaching  this  spot  by  the  immense  trees 
which  extended  across  the  narrow  and  tortuous  stream,  in  ascending 
which  the  men-of-war  boats  had  to  be  carried  over  or  depressed  under 
the  various  natural  and  .artificial  barriers  that  existed  every  few  yards. 
She  then  returned  to  a  village  a  few'  hundred  yards  lower  dow’n  the 
stream,  and  destroyed  it  and  a  large  prahu  secured  on  its  b.ank.  Com¬ 
mander  harquhar,  hearing  guns,  despatched  the  Netnesis's  cutter,  with 
orders  to  lie  by  the  steamer  during  the  night.  She,  however,  com¬ 
menced  the  descent  the  same  evening,  steam  being  up,  and  reached  the 
at  9  o’clock  on  Smiday  morning,  with  one  European  killed  and 
two  wotmded,  bringing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
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Oraii}?  Kaya  of  Liindu,  two  of  the  bravest  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  pirates  on  their  first  landing  in  the  jungle  off 
the  late  piratical  settlement  of  Pnku. 

‘  The  boats  returned  from  Paku  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  it 
was  determined  by  Sir  James  Brooke  to  ascend  into  the  Sarebas  terri¬ 
tories  by  the  Pfjnmj.  The  Nemesis  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of 
that  noble  river  and  wooded,  and  was  joined  by  the  native  boats  on  the 
9th.  On  the  11th,  sufficient  wood  having  been  procured,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  ascent  of  this  river,  and  proceeded  upwards  till  the  14th, 
when  we  ancliorcd  off  the  Kanawit  river.  On  the  ICth  the  European 
boats,  small  steamer,  and  native  prahus,  were  despatched  to  ascend  this 
river,  which  occupied  two  days,  and  the  whole  of  the  settlements  on 
either  side  tvere  totally  destroyed,^ 

We  will  only  add  the  following  extract  from  another  account, 
also  by  an  eye-witness,  and  an  intense  admirer  of  Rajah  Brooke, 
which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Illustrated  London  New^s,’  accompanied 
by  drawings  of  the  head-roasting  in  which  our  ‘  friendly  Dyak 
allies’  indulged  after  the  conflict : — 

‘  The  Nemesis  had  hitherto  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarebas  in 
]>()sition,  but  ready  to  move  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  any  point  where 
lier  services  might  be  required.  She  now  acted  her  part,  and  that  right 
nobly.  Perceiving  by  the  fire  from  Captain  Farquhar’s  boats  that  the 
enemy  had  attempted  to  put  to  sea.  Commander  Wallagc  gave  chase, 
and  fell  in  with  seventeen  prahus  which  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
Captain  Farquhar,  and  were  making  in  beautiful  line  for  the  Batang 
Lupar.  When  abeam  W'e  saluted  them  with  grape  and  canister  from 
eur  3‘2.poun(lcrs,  raking  the  entire  line,  which  we  then  broke,  driving 
many  of  them  on  shore  badly  crippled  ;  where  they  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Dyak  boats,  which,  headed  by  Mr.  Steel,  of  Sarawak,  in  the 
^nakey  followed  the  Nemesisy  but  never  interfered  with  her  fire.  Wo 
then  pursued  five  others,  and  destroyed  them  in  detail,  j)assing  round 
each  and  j)ouring  in  a  constant  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  musketry  and 
rifles,  until  they  drifted  past  us  helpless  logs,  without  a  living  being  on 
board. 

‘  That  discharge  of  grape  w^as  a  fearful  sight,  as  at  point-blank  range 
It  crashed  over  the  sea,  and  through  the  devoted  prahus,  marking  its 
track  with  the  floating  bodies  of  the  dying,  shattered  prahus,  planks, 
shields,  and  fragments  of  all  sorts.  I  should  have  pitied  them,  but 
they  were  pirates,  and  the  thought  steeled  my  heart.  At  this  period 
the  scene  was  exciting  in  the  extreme :  fighting  w'as  going  on  in  all 
directions  ;  w'hcrever  the  eye  w’as  turned  it  met  the  brilliant  double 
Hash  of  the  great  gun,  the  bright  quick  flame  of  musketry,  the  light¬ 
ning  streak  of  the  rocket,  or  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  blue  light ;  whilst 
the  car  w'as  saluted  w  ith  the  boom  of  cannon,  the  roar  of  musketry,  the 
nild  tone  of  the  tom-tom,  the  clear  startling  note  of  the  gong,  or  the 
still  more  fearful  w'arwhoop  of  the  Dyak,  telling  a  sad  tale  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  death.  The  pirates  now,  finding  themselves  surrounded,  lost 
^ll  presence  of  mind — order  was  no  longer  preserved — the  flotilla  scat¬ 
tered  and  fled  in  every  direction,  the  crews  jumping  overboard  and 
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ftwimiTiing  for  the  shore,  or  running  the  prahus  aground,  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  jungle. 

‘  About  twelve  o’clock  at  night  the  fight  might  be  considered  as  over, 
although  isolated  firing  continued  until  midnight.  The  entire  force 
under  Captain  Farquhar’s  command  may  be  estimated  at  3,000  men. 
From  information  subsequently  obtained,  that  of  the  enemy  cannot  be 
taken  lower  than  120  prahus,  and  4,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  the  action  w’as  ninety  prahus,  and  not  less  than  400  men  ;  whilst  we 
lost  hut  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  loss  in  action,  the  enemy  suffered  most  severely,  being  followed  in 
the  jungle  by  the  Djmks,  who,  like  bloodhounds,  tracked  and  hunted 
them  down,  cutting  their  heads  off,  and  bringing  them  in  as  a  proof  of 
victory ;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  a  violent  death,  at  least  one- 
thinl  must  have  perished  before  they  reached  their  homes,  being  alto- 
gether  destitute  of  food.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  may,  therefore, 
be  estimated  at  1,500  men  ;  they  have  also  lost  an  immense  (juantity  of 
brass  guns,  muskets,  gongs,  and  arms  of  all  sorts,  with  w  hich  they  were 
well  provided,  but  which  they  either  threw'  overboard  to  lighten  their 
prahus,  and  increase  their  speed,  and  prevent  them- from  sinking,  or 
abandoned  on  taking  to  the  jungle.  More  than  a  mile  of  the  beach  of 
Banting  Marron  was  strew’cd  with  wrecks  and  abandoned  prahus,  w  hich 
were  either  burnt  or  carried  off  as  prizes.’ 

*  Here  is  the  case,’  says  the  ‘  Times  ’  of  November  in  com¬ 
menting  on  those  facts,  ‘  of  1,500  or  2,000  barbarians  who,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  w'cre  blown  to  atoms,  and  their 
boats,  or  prahus,  sunk,  burnt,  or  destroyed,  by  a  body  of  British 
seamen,  with  all  the  resources  of  civilization  at  their  command. 
This  was  no  “  naval  battle,”  it  w'as  a  ‘‘  naval  execution.”  ’  Most 
certainly  it  w'asa  naval  execution,  or  something  worse.  For,  let 
the  reader  observe,  that  every  advantage  w  as  taken  of  these 
wretched  men.  Tlie  force  against  them  w'as  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  which  led  to  their  own  homes.  No  warning, 
or  challenge,  or  attempt  at  negotiation  of  any  kind,  was  made, 
but  a  deadly  discharge  opened  upon  them  the  moment  they  ap¬ 
peared.  ’1  hey  seem  to  have  offered  no  resistance ;  as  what  re¬ 
sistance,  indeed,  cotthl  they  offer,  armed  only,  as  they'  w'cre,  with 
spears  and  W’ickcr  shields,  against  the  murderous  explosion  of 
grape  and  rockets  with  which  they  w’ere  greeted  at  their  own 
thresholds?  \et,  against  this  helpless  and  unresisting  horde  of 
Hying  barbarians  did  these  ‘gallant’  gentlemen  feel  themselves 
entitled  to  direct,  with  remorseless  and  exterminating  fury,  all  the 
terrible  powers  of  destruction  which  prostituted  science  and  a 
depraved  civilization,  havedevisedas  the  ministersof  human  wrath. 
How  mere  a  massacre  it  was,  may  be  inferred  from  tJie  fact  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  lost  or  w’oundcd  on  the  side  of  the  in¬ 
vading  expedition.  And  not  the  least  disgusting  part  of  this  most 
loathsome  and  ‘  bloody  business,’  is  to  hear  the  men  w  ho  com- 
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mitted  these  cowardly  butcheries  indulge  in  the  nauseous  cant 
about  their  ‘  coolness  ’  and  ‘  courage,’  and  ‘  the  great  dangers  ’ 
they  incurred,  and  plume  themselves,  in  big  and  bombastic 
phrase,  on  the  glorious  victoiy  which  crowned  their  arms.  Why 
a  gamekeeper  may  just  as  well  talk  of  his  ‘  gallantry  ’  when  he 
brings  home  the  hares  or  deer  slaughtered  in  a  battue.  The 
'  glory  ’  which  attends  upon  the  wholesale  destruction  of  human 
beings  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very  questionable  commo¬ 
dity.  But  when  men  meet  in  open  warfi\rc,  and  upon  equal 
terms,  placing  their  own  limbs  and  lives  in  hazard  under  the 
impulse  of  some  inflamed  and  morbid  sentiment  of  bravery  or 
patriotism,  there  is  at  least  an  appearance  of  brilliant  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  qualities,  which  may  account  for,  if  not  justify,  the 
halo  of  false  splendour,  that  has  been  thrown  around  the  character 
and  achievements  of  the  warrior.  But,  in  the  name  of  all  de¬ 
cency  and  fairness,  if  mankind  arc  to  pay  so  costly  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  their  destroyers,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  have 
the  genuine  article  before  we  concede  the  claim  so  loudly  and 
insolently  urged.  And  if  we  see  a  number  of  men  protected  by 
the  tremendous  engines  which  modern  science  has  fabricated, 
and  which  arc  like  ‘  the  artillery  of  heaven,’  as  compared  with 
the  weapons  of  their  opponents,  go  forth,  without  incurring  the 
smallest  personal  peril,  to  butcher  barbarians  at  so  much  per 
head,  we  think  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  say — 

‘  l^luck  off  that  lion’s  skin. 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.’ 

If  our  Government  deems  it  right  and  honourable  to  offer  a 
reward  to  its  servants  for  hunting  and  killing  off  the  aboriginal 
tribes  at  Borneo,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  farmer  does  for  vermin, 
let  the  men  who  stoop  to  perform  this  ignoble  work,  when  they 
come,  bearing  their  ghastly  trophies  of  roasted  heads,  to  urge  a 
fulfilment  of  the  bloody  bargain,  be  given  to  understand  that  tliey 
arc  classed  wdth  rat-catchers,  and  not  with  heroes.  If  we  arc 
always  to  bow  down  in  national  homage  before  the  representatives 
of  brute  force,  as  the  characters  we  most  delight  to  honour,  let 
U8,  at  least,  be  saved  the  additional  indignity  of  raising  to  the 
pedestal  of  renown,  a  class  of  heroes,  the  expressive  symbols  of 
whose  triumph  must  be  depicted  by  the  scalps  of  the  savages  whom 
they  have  slain,  and  the  wicker  shields  they  have  captured. 

But  these  men  who  were  destroyed,  we  arc  told,  were  blood- 
thirsty  pirates.  ‘  No  satisfactory  evidence,’  says  the  ‘  Christian 
Innes,’  ‘has  been  offered  before-hand — not  one  chief  has  been 
tried  or  convicted  after  the  affrays — not  one  specific  act  of  piracy 
has  been  stated.  The  victims  under  their  chiefs  have,  doubtless; 
^adc  predatory  inroads  into  the  countries  of  neighbouring  tribes,* 
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and  carried  off  heads,  but  these  tribes  had  before,  and  have  since, 
risited  Sarebas  and  Sakarran  in  the  same  manner.’  It  is  obvious 
enough,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  journals,  that  Rajah  Brooke 
felt  little  scruple  or  compunction  in  branding  and  trcjiting  as 
pirates  all  tribes  on  that  coast,  that  were  not  friendly  to  his 
objects,  or  had  hereditary  quarrels  with  his  newly-acouired  sub¬ 
jects.  When  it  suits  his  purpose,  the  Sultan  himself  is  stigma¬ 
tized  as  a  pirate.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  makes  a  secret  of  his  right 
to  confound  inter-tribal  war  and  piracy.  ‘  A  question  may  arise,* 
he  says,  ‘  as  to  what  constitutes  piracy ;  and  whether,  in  our 
efforts  to  suppress  it,  we'  may  not  be  interfering  with  the  right 

of  native  states  to  war  upon  one  another . Hut  we  can  only 

concede  the  right  of  war  to  recognised  states  ;  and  even  then,  we 
must  carefully  avoid  introducing  the  refinements  of  European 
international  law  amongst  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  people,  who 
w  ill  make  our  delicacy  a  cloak  for  crime,  and  declare  w  ar  merely 
for  the  sake  of  committing  piracy  wuth  impunity.’  The  ‘  right 
of  war’  is  evidently  a  luxury,  which  Rajah  Brooke  wishes  to  re¬ 
strict  to  recognised  and  civilized  states ;  for  what  title  have  tlicsc 
barbarian  Dyaks  to  so  exquisite  a  delicacy  ? 

But  supposing  that  these  victims  were  addicted  to  piratical 
habits,  w  as  this  indiscriminate  and  cow^ardly  butchery  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  them  ?  Sir  James,  in  his  diary,  relates,  that 
‘  some  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  Sulu  pirates  wxre  condemned 
to  be  hung  at  Singapore,  they  coolly  observed,  ‘  If  we  had  not 
been  pirates,  our  own  chiefs  w'ould  have  killed  us  ;  and  because 
w'c  are  pirates,  you  kill  us.’  ‘  And  certainly,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  should 
hesitate  to  carry  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  into  execution 
on  men  forced  into  such  a  line  of  life  by  their  masters,  unless 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.’* 

And  yet,  in  this  case,  without  inquiry,  without  challenge,  and 
without  distinction,  he  destroys  a  whole  flotilla  of  boats,  utterly 
reckless  how  far  the  innocent  w’erc  confounded  w’ith  the  guilty, 
or  the  peaceful  trader  w’ith  the  armed  war-boat.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  plausible  pretexts  are  never  wanting  to  justify  the 
atrocities  committed  by  such  adventurers  as  Mr.  Brooke,  upon 
the  barbarian  tribes  who  fall  into  their  power.  I^id  not  the 
Adiecs  in  Mexico  offer  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods  ?  and  was 
it  not  therefore  a  w’ork  of  piety  to  rob  them  of  their  country,  to 
burn  and  strangle  their  princes,  and  to  w^age  against  them  a  war 
of  extermination  ?  ere  not  the  Hindoos  a  servile,  greedy, 
and  treacherous  race  ?  and  W’as  it  not  therefore  just  and  right 
for  Clive  to  turn  their  own  vices  against  themselves  ;  and  by 
forgery,  lying,  and  perjury,  to  wrest  from  them  their  treasures 
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ftn<l  domains^  Wore  not  the  Indian  govrrninonts  turbulent 
and  tyrannical?  and  was  it  not,  therefore,  an  excellent  thing  for 
Warrt*n  Hastings,  by  fraud  and  violence,  by  imprisonment  and 
torture,  by  every  species  of  outrage  committed  against  the  most 
clierished  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  most  sacred  feelings 
of  humanity,  to  plot  for  their  overthrow  ? 

And  has  Christian  England  no  other  measures  to  try  with 
pagan  nations,  than  those  of  which  Rajah  Rrookc  is  so  ‘  fond?* 
Are  there  no  means  more  merciful,  as  well  as  more  efficacious, 
to  win  them  from  the  evil  habits  in  which  they  have  been  edu¬ 
cated,  than  to  blow'  them  to  atoms  by  the  hundreds,  and  to 
crush  and  mangle  them  w’ith  the  paddle-wheels  of  our  war- 
steamers,  wdiile  struggling  amid  the  waters,  in  their  strong 
agony  ?  We  thought  w'e  had  heard  something  of  what  Williams 
and  his  coadjutors  had  done  among  the  aborigines  of  Polynesia, 
far  more  savage  and  profligate  than  these  Porncan  Dyaks  ;  and 
of  what  IMoffat  had  accomplished  amid  the  prowling  Pcchu- 
anas  of  South  Africa  and  of  the  ruthless  cannibals  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  softened  and  subdued  into  gentleness  and  order  by  other 
appliances  than  these. 

Hut  Sir  James  Brooke  and  his  eulogists  have  no  faith  in  that 
which,  w'henever  it  has  been  tried,  on  barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond 
or  free,  has  been  found  to  be  the  pow'cr  of  (lod  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  For  mark  the  tone  of  boundless  scorn  in  wliich  he  refers 
to  such  things,  and  to  the  men  who  advocate  them.  vSpeaking  of 
those  who  w  ish  for  milder  measures  for  the  suppression  of  piracy, 

‘  What,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  do  they  expect  ?  Do  they  really  imagine 
that  piracy  is  to  be  suppressed  by  argument  or  preaching?  Do 
they  propose  to  appeal  to  the  tender  feelings  of  these  head-takers  ? 
Is  it  by  mild  morality,  moral  maxims,  llervey’s  “  Meditations,” 
mesmeric  influence,  &c.  ?’  And  in  the  same  coarse  strain  of 
mingled  insolence  and  profanity,  a  writer  in  tlu;  ‘  Singapore 
free  Press,*  in  an  elaborate  paper,  vindicating  this  last  bloody 
exploit  ol  Sir  James,  says:  ‘  I  suppose  the  g(*ntlemcn  who  can, 
with  the  flourish  of  a  pen,  or  the  w’agging  of  a  tongue,  transfer 
guilt  into  innocence,  black  into  white,  or  a  wolf  into  a  lamb, 
have  some  patent  means  of  reclaiming  piratical  communities.  I 
Wish  they  would  try,  with  a  homily  or  a  conventicle,  or  a  gin- 
palace  or  a  grocer’s  shop,  distribute  tracts  or  baby-linen,  or 
both.* 

M  e  ow  n  ourselves  confounded  at  the  tone  which  even  Christian 
men  arc  not  ashamed  to  assume  on  this  subject.  In  answ  er  to 
the  cry  of  execration  w’hich  (‘scapes  involuntarily  from  every  un¬ 
sophisticated  heart,  while  reading  the  details  of  this  dreadful 
carnage,  they  coolly  turn  round  and  exclaim,  ‘  But  these  Dvaks 
"'ere  pirates.’  Now',  let  it  be  observed  that  no  instance  has  been 
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ever  produced  of  their  having  attempted  to  attack  any  English 
or  Euroj>ean  vessel.  Mr.  Cobden  publicly  challenged  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Brooke  and  of  the  East  India  (/ompany,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  mention  a  case  in  which  any  of  our 
ships  had  been  assaulted  or  annoyed  by  these  ‘  formidable  ’  sea 
marauders.  Indeed,  the  ‘  Singapore  Free  Press  ’  boldly  avows 
that  the  recent  expedition  was  undertaken  not  to  punish  anv 
specific  act  of  piracy,  even  against  the  barbarian  subjects  of 
Rajah  Brooke,  much  less  on  any  pretext  of  wrong  committed 
upon  our  own  vessels,  but  on  the  vague  and  comprehensive 
charge  that  the  Sarebans  were  reputed,  or  known,  to  be  a  piratical 
tribe.  Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that  wherever  England  dis¬ 
covers  among  pagan  nations  any  practices  existing  that  arc 
deemed  criminal  and  nefarious,  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
society,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  our  Christian  duty  to 
proclaim  against  them  a  war  of  extermination?  If  so,  we  have 
work  enough  to  our  hands ;  not  to  mention  the  unutterable  abomi¬ 
nations  that  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  arc  there  not  the  cannibals  of  Nciv  Zealand,  the  widow- 
burners  of  India,  the  infanticides  of  China,  the  parricides  of 
South  Africa,  imd  the  slave-breeders  of  America,  all  addicted 
to  habits  far  more  horrible  and  revolting  than  any  that  can 
be  charged  against  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  ?  And  if  our  com¬ 
mission  be  similar  to  that  given  to  the  Jews,  in  reference 
to  the  Canaanites,  ‘  utterly  to  destroy,  and  spare  not,’  all 
peoples  whose  impieties,  or  crimes,  pollute  the  lands  they  in¬ 
habit,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  consistency  and  common  sense, 
let  us  cease  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  our  Churches  at  home, 
in  supporting  Bible  and  Missionary  societies,  on  the  pretence  of 
reclaiming,  by  moral  and  religious  means,  these  outcasts  of 
humanity  from  the  errors  of  their  way.  A  fiir  more  summary 
and  less  troublesome  process  is  this  practised  by  Sir  James 
Brooke,  and  vindicated,  as  wx*  hear,  by  the  organs  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  home.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mission  ot  Cliristianity  be,  like  that  of  its  great  Founder,  ‘  not 
to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them  if  its  noblest  boast  and 
triumph  consist  in  its  possession  of  a  divine  enchantment, 
wheirhy  it  can  tame  the  most  ferocious,  and  purify  the  most 
profligate,  and  in  consciousness  of  wdiich  it  turns  not  aside 
Iroin  the  most  desperate  forms  of  wdekedness  which  human 
depravity  can  assume ;  if  the  records  of  its  past  history,  cele¬ 
brating  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  all-subduing  might  of 
iu  mercy,  not  less  among  the  prowling  and  predatorv  savages 
of  Germany  and  Britain,  than  among  the  voluptuous  and  eflemi- 
Asia — if  all  this  be  not  a  tissue  of  cunningly- 
devised  fables,  then  we  demand  that  those  men  should  cease  to 
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call  themselves  Christians  who  maintain,  with  a  sneering  coun¬ 
tenance  and  a  brazen  brow,  that  there  is  no  way  of  dealing  with 
the  pirates  of  Borneo  but  by  letting  loose  upon  them  tlie  un¬ 
bridled  brutalities  of  liajab  Brooke  and  his  allies. 

But  we  have  a  word  to  say,  before  we  conclude,  in  regard  to 
these  allies.  Our  readers  arc,  doubtless,  aw  are,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  people  in  these  realms  w  ho  hold  their  heads  so  high,  and 
snuff  the  air  so  haughtily,  as  our  naval  and  military  officers. 
Thet  arc  never  tired  of  vaunting  their  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
their  scorn  of  all  that  is  mean  and  base,  and  the  lofty  elevation  of 
dignity  and  consequence  to  which  their  profession  raises  them 
above  the  great  bulk  of  their  vulgar  and  plebeian  countrymen. 
And  yet  one  is  struck  with  some  surprise  to  find  these  high- 
minded  gentlemen  so  willing  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal, 
and  under  the  command,  of  a  person  like  Rajah  Brooke — to 
follow'  his  beck,  and  to  be  used  as  bis  tools,  with  such  un¬ 
complaining  submission  and  servility.  The  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Sir  James  Brooke,  while  hounding 
them  on  to  the  unmanly  butcheries  of  which  they  have  con¬ 
sented  to  be  the  instruments,  is  able  to  hold  out  to  them  a 
potent  inducement,  in  the  shape  of  head-money,  as  the  reward 
of  their  heroic  and  honourable  labours.  For,  be  it  distinctly 
understood  by  our  countrymen,  that  they  have  not  only  to  share 
the  infamy  of  these  naval  executions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
but  to  pay  the  executioners  lavishly  for  their  goodly  w’ork.  No 
sooner  did  Brooke  and  his  confederates  return  to  Singapore, 
alter  the  sanguinary  exploit  w'e  have  narrated,  than  they  applied 
to  the  Admiralty  Court  in  that  island,  for  the  price  of  blood  they 
had  earned  by  the  massacre  of  the  Dyaks.  And,  forthwith,  the 
sum  ol  £20,700  was  awarded  as  prize-money.  The  public  can 
hardly  be  aw'arc  of  the  fact,  that  the  laws  of  England  offer  a 
bounty  of  £20  per  head  to  our  ships  of  w  ar,  upon  every  pirate 
they  can  kill ;  and  that  this  money  is  constantly  granted,  upon 
nt)  other  evidence  whatever  than  the  personal  testimony  of  the 
homicides.  We  know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  our  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  a  system  which 
presents  so  undisguised  a  temptation  to  murder.  It  is  an  observa¬ 
tion  as  old  as  Lucan,  which  all  history  amply  confirms,  that 

‘Kara  fidcs  probitascjiic  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur.’ 

Naval  and  military  men,  from  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  are  not  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
quote  the  significant  language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
have  very  ‘  nice  notions  about  religion  ’  or  morality.  But  if  a 
government  had  set  studiously  to  w'ork  to  devise  some  means  most 
effectually  to  demoralize  and  degrade  them,  it  surely  could  not 
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discover  a  plan  more  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose  than  this 
practice  of  head-money.  You  turn  a  number  of  men  loose 
among  tribes  of  remote  and  unfriended  barbarians — you  arm 
them  with  such  terrible  engines  of  destruction  as  our  war  stcam- 
gliipji — you  give  them  a  roving  and  unlimited  commission  to  slay 
pirates,  under  the  promise  of  a  reward  of  for  each  head  they 
can  produce.  No  attestation,  we  repeat,  of  the  fact  that  the  person 
slain  was  a  pirate,  beyond  the  assertion  of  the  man-slayer,  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  indeed  possible.  And  can  we  expect  that  such  men, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  be  very  scrupulous  in  the  selection 
of  their  victims  {  Will  they  collect  with  much  pains-taking  care, 
or  weigh  wdth  much  judicial  exactitude  and  impartiality,  the 
evidence  of  guilt  which  is  to  precede  and  justify  execution? 
Assuredly  not.  Tertaining  to  a  class  whose  principles  are  pro¬ 
verbially  lax,  who  are  enamoured  of  adventure  and  excitement, 
withdraw  n  from  the  public  observation  wdiich  might  serve  as  a  curb 
to  their  fighting  ])ropensities,  they  can  commit  their  crimes  with 
the  most  perfect  impunity.  The  wretched  suflerers,  even  if  any 
of  them  esca])e  alive,  have  no  means  to  vindicate  their  innocence. 
'The  witnesses  competent  to  reveal  the  true  state  of  the  case,  are 
all  sharers  in  the  plot  and  in  the  plunder.  And  thus,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  check  on  the  indiscriminate  perpetration  of 
murder,  under  the  seal  and  sanction  of  the  llritish  crown.  We 
have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  quite  common 
among  our  ships  of  war  on  those  stations,  when  the  resources  of 
oflicers  and  men  are  rather  low’,  to  project,  in  merry  mood,  a 
pirate-hunting  expedition,  in  order  to  replenish  their  exhausted 
purses. 

Ilow’  such  a  system  as  this  7nust  work  it  were  easy  to  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Frank  Marryat, 
in  his  work  on  llorneo,  gives  a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of 
a  case  in  point,  where  one  of  our  vessels  attacked  a  fleet  of  native 
boats,  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  pirates.  As  soon  as  they 
were  menacc'd  w  ith  hostility,  they  hoisted  the  Dutch  flag,  and 
assured  the  invaders  that  so  far  from  being  ])irates,  they  were 
engage  d  at  that  very  time,  in  alliance  with,  and  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of,  the  Dutch,  in  searching  for  pirates,  with  a  view  to  their 
destruction  ;  a  representation  which  w  as  afterwards  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  Hut  the  adventurers  were 
in  want  of  money.  Ihe  plea,  therefore,  availed  nothing;  a 
deadly  discharge  was  instantly  opened  upon  their  frail  prahus, 
and  hundreds  of  human  beings  w’ere  in  a  few*  minutes  swept 
into  eternity.  And  yet  the  authors  of  this  massacre  claimed  the 
usual  head-money  for  the  punishment  of  pirates,  and  had  their 
claims  allowed.  It  is  not  long  since  a  thrill  of  shuddering  exe¬ 
cration  ran  through  this  country,  at  the  discovery  amongst  us 
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of  11  set  of  infamous  wretches,  who  pursued  the  horrible  practice 
of  ‘  burking  that  is,  the  murder  of  men  and  women,  in  order 
to  make  money  of  the  bodies,  by  selling  them  to  the  surgeons  for 
anatomical  purposes.  We  protest  we  can  see  no  diHerence 
between  that  system  and  the  one  we  have  been  describing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  perpetrators  in  one  case  were  treated  as  monsters 
of  depravity,  and  in  the  other,  rewarded  and  caressed  as  ‘  all 
honourable  men.’ 

But  wc  must  conclude.  Wc  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
England  will,  by  their  connivance,  incur  the  terrible  blood- 
guiltiness,  which  must  fall  upon  us  as  a  nation,  by  these  wanton 
outrages  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  TiCt  them  speak  out,  then, 
distinctly,  earnestly,  indignantly,  and  their  voice  is  now  of  power 
enough  to  penetrate  even  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  to  smite  with 
dismay  the  hearts  of  those  who,  in  the  fancied  security  of  a  remote 
and  obscure  province,  are,  by  tludr  ilagitious  abuse  of  power,  tar¬ 
nishing  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  spreading  misery 
and  desolation  among  helpless  and  unprotected  barbarian  tribes. 


Art.  II. — Les  Confessions  iVun  Jlcvolntionnatre,  pour  sert'ir  d  V Ilistolre 
lie  la  livvolution  do,  Fh'rier.  Par  P.  J.  Proudhon.  Paris,  1849. 

‘Ark  you  a  democrat?’  says  Proudhon,  interrogating  himself. 
‘No.  What!  you  arc  then  a  monarchist.^ — No.  Constitu¬ 
tionalist  f — Heaven  forbid!  Aristocrat? — By  no  means.  A 
partizan  of  a  mixed  government  I — Still  less.  What  are  you 
then  ? — I  am  an  anarchist  !  ’ 

'fliis  passage  from  the  celebrated  memoir  on  Property — in 
which  that  institution  is  paradoxically  maintained  to  be  synony¬ 
mous  with  robbery — contains  the  germ  of  the  theory  ])ropounded 
in  the  extraordinary  publication  now  before  us.  Coming  from 
any  one  of  the  thousand  harcm-scarem  writers,  who  in  these 
galvanic  days  endeavour  to  attract  public  attention,  such  a 
profession  of  faith  might  be  passed  over  with  a  shrug  and  a 
smile  ;  but  when  endorsed  by  the  most  subtle  reasoncr  and  most 
adept  metaphysician  of  France,  it  must  need  induce  us  to  pause 
a  moment.  In  former  times,  if  a  ])hilosophcr  had  undertaken  to 
question  himself,  and  after  running  over  the  names  of  the  various 
forms  of  faith,  had  pronounced  himself  an  atheist,  the  declaration 
would  scarcely  have  excited  more  horror  than  tliis  naked  .asser¬ 
tion  of  political  infidelity  does  .at  present  :  for  the  belief  in  a 
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Divine  Being  is  not  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breast, 
than  is  that  of  the  necessity  of  rule  and  authority  in  the  conduct 
of  states.  If  a  man  were  to  go  out  into  the  streets  and  the  fields, 
collect  a  rabble  mob  round  him,  and  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
anarchy,  he  would  be  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  and  put  out 
of  the  way  by  indignant  society,  long  before  he  had  time  to  explain 
his  meaning.  This  is,  perhaps,  reasonable  enough ;  for  whilst 
he  was  propounding,  he  might  be  gaining  time  to  do  irreparable 
mischief.  But  here  we  have  this  tremendous  doctrine  put  forth 
in  a  scries  of  philosophical  essays,  in  which  the  grandeur  of  the 
demonstrative  form  is  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch ;  and,  hence, 
tlicre  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  calmly  consider  the  subject. 

A  question  here  presents  itself:  who  is  M.  Proudhon?  The 
name  must  be  familiar  enough  to  any  one  who  has  given  the 
most  casual  attention  to  Frencli  politics  during  the  last  two  years; 
but  we  suspect  that  less  than  nothing  is  known  in  England  about 
the  person  who  bears  it.  AVe  remember  last  summer,  in  one  of 
the  salons  of  Paris,  hearing  two  of  our  fair  countrywomen 
questioning  a  solemn  ‘  representative  of  the  people  ’  about  the 
doctrines  of  ‘  those  dreadful  wretches  ’  the  Socialists.  U'he  answer 
was,  that  among  other  abominable  ideas,  they  entertained  the 
theory  of  the  community  of  women  ;  upon  which  the  poor  things, 
both  recently  married,  and  come  over  to  spend  the  honey-moon, 
pr  essed  together  in  dire  affright,  looked  round  to  sec  if  their  sturdy 
well- whiskered  lords  were  near  to  watch  over  them,  and  replied, 
such  notions  could  only  be  entertained  by  drunken,  ignorant 
fellows,  ‘  the  dregs  of  the  people.’  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,’ 
replied  their  informant;  ‘  the  Socialists  count  in  their  ranks  some 
very  eminent  writers,  as  Pierre  Leroux,  Proudhon,  &c.’ 

Now  it  is  impossible  that  after  such  a  conversation,  the  im¬ 
pression  should  not  be  left,  that  Proudhon  is  in  favour  of  a  more 
than  Platonic  promiscuity  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice, 
that  to  prove  the  contrary,  we  have  in  vain  shown  to  some  of 
our  hard-headed,  honest  countrymen,  who  have  been  simi¬ 
larly  indoctrinated,  the  following  passage:  ‘The  part  of  the 
woman  is  to  occupy  herself  in  household  affairs :  I  would  rather 
behold  her  a  prisoner  than  a  courtezan,  &c.’  The  only  effectual 
mode  of  rescuing  Proudhon,  who  has  oinnigamy  in  perfect 
horror,  from  this  imputation,  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  diatribes 
of  t>>o  or  three  wild  Socialist  women  against  him  on  this  very 
giouud;  especially  that  in  which,  after  having  exhausted  the  whole 
dictionary  of  abuse,  the  fair  controvertialist  waxing  inexpressibly 
wrathful,  concentrates  her  indignation  in  one  word,  and  brands 
her  de>oted  antagonist  with  the  epithet  propriefor  !  The  subject 
of  dispute  >\as,  the  presence  of  ladies  at  banquets,  and,  in  general, 
♦  leir  interference  in  political  affairs  :  and  Proudhon  maintained, 
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tliat  as  long  as  he  had  any  influence  over  his  wife,  she  should 
remain  at  home,  and  attend  to  the  children,  and  to  all  other 
household  matters  ;  leaving  public  meetings  and  so  forth  to  those 
who  understood  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that  there  is  a  very  marked 
distinction  between  the  Socialists  as  a  school,  or  collection  of 


schools,  and  the  Socialists  as  a  political  party.  Before  the 
revolution  of  February,  the  theories  of  Fourier,  Cabet,  Leroux, 
Blanc,  and  others,  were  zealously  studied  by  a  few  ardent 
sectaries,  and  vaguely  assented  to  in  their  general  outline,  or 
rather  in  their  scope  and  purpose,  by  a  vast  mass  of  the  population ; 
but  their  principal  expounders  had  taken  up  a  position,  which 
they  have  been  either  now  compelled  to  abandon,  or,  at  least,  in 
which  they  found  no  sympathy  w  ith  their  followers.  Not  having 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  convulsion  which  w  as  to  lead  to  the 
triumph  of  democracy,  they  had  incorporated  the  monarchical 
principle  in  their  schemes,  and  professed  the  profoundest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  constitutional  experiment  of  18d0.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  became  the  adulators  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  expected. 


or  pretended  to  expect,  that  the  regeneration  of  society  w^ould 
be  effected  by  their  assistance.  So  far  from  endeavouring  to  act 
by  popular  initiation,  they  rejected  it  wdth  disdain,  and  looked 
rather  to  the  development  of  a  sovereign  authority,  which  w^as 
to  make  the  multitude  happy  in  spite  of  themselves.  Their 
attacks  on  the  democratic  party,  therefore,  w  ere  often  virulent ; 
and  they  especially  endeavoured  to  destroy  what  they  called 
*  the  theory  of  the  (joternment  nicer, ^ 

There  is  a  remarkable  book,  entitled,  ‘  The  Jew's,  Kings  of 
the  Epoch:  or  History  of  Financial  Feudalism,’  by  a  M.  Tous- 
sencl.  We  doubt  w  hether  it  is  much  know'ii  on  our  side  of  the 


CJiannel ;  for  it  is  full  of  the  most  ferocious  diatribes  against 
Albion,  and  we  Englishmen  do  not  like  to  hear  ourselves  abused. 
M.  Toussenel  is,  or  rather  w'as,  a  tremendous  anti-Fritchardist, 
and  rejoices,  like  most  Frenchmen,  in  the  profoundest  igno¬ 
rance  of  everything  connected  with  the  history,  policy,  social 
condition,  statistics,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain.  lie  is,  consequently, 
very  diffuse  in  his  discussions,  and  very  positive  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  on  all  these  topics  ;  sometimes,  how  ever,  he  hits  ofl’  a  happy 
remark.  ‘  Diderot  wrote,  that  the  history  of  kings  is  the  martyr- 
ology  of  nations.  After  him,  came  the  Economists,  who  pub¬ 
lished,  that  governments  were  the  born  enemies  of  the  people ; 
and  the  suflbring  people,  ever  w  illing  to  listen  to  those  who  talk 
of  change,  had  adopted  before  ’81)  this  fatal  doctrine,  and  had 
draw  n  their  logical  conclusion,  that  nations  arc  happy  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  action  of  government  is  weak,  and  pow'cr  is  disarmed. 
I  his  is  what  1  call  the  theory  of  the  govcrnmcnt-ulcer ;  its 
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adoption  has  done  more  harm  to  France,  than  all  the  mistortuncs 
and  catastrophes  that  have  overwlielmed  it  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  is  of  English  origin,  because  it  comes  from  the  Economists. 
England  is  the  birth-place  of  all  false  principles,  of  all  revolutions, 
and  all  heresies.’ 

This  is  a  remarkable  abdication  of  the  claim  usually  put  for- 
ward  to  the  effect  that  France  governs  the  intellectual  world. 

It  is  an  ungracious  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  that  we  are 
the  great  artizans  of  doctrine,  the  generators  of  all  the  new 
ideas  which  have  moved  Europe,  and  informed  modem 
society.  Furthermore,  it  makes  us  responsible  for  the  premises 
from  which  Proudhon  draws  his  conclusion  in  favour  of  anarchy, 
and  deepens  our  interest  in  the  subject  now  presented  to  our 
view. 

‘  England,’  we  arc  told  by  M.  Toussenel,  ‘  is  the  impure  Babel, 
the  great  shop  where  are  prepared,  with  equal  success,  poisonous 
drugs  and  poisonous  doctrines, — the  spirit  which  burns  out  the 
life  of  the  Ked-skin,  and  the  opium  which  murders  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  the  principles  which  arm  citizen  against  citizen,  people 
against  people,  race  against  race.’ 

Divested  of  its  interpretative  character,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  offend  the  susceptibility  or  disturb  the  conscience  of  an 
Englishman.  Unless  we  despair  of  modern  civilization,  we  must 
be  proud  that  all  the  germs  of  its  development  have  been  scattered 
abroad  by  us ;  for,  however  the  Peace  Congress  may  arrange 
matters  for  the  future,  hitherto  nearly  all  progress  has  been 
aH'ecU  d  by  the  terrible  agency  of  these  revolutions  and  wars, 
which  we  are  said  to  have  promoted.  According  to  M.  Toussenel, 
the  struggle  between  authority  and  its  opposite,  which  Proudhon 
calls  anarchy,  was  promoted  in  France  by  the  English  aristocracy, 
wlio  wished  to  destroy  both  the  old  monarchy  and  its  hereditary 
traditionary  hatred  of  (Ireat  Britain.  The  ‘  government  ulcer’ 
theory  was  adopted  by  the  encyclopedists,  led  to  the  great  revo¬ 
lution,  and  continuing  to  flourish  among  the  people,  tends  now  to 
the  annihilation  of  all  authority.  ‘  The  ephemeral  success  of 
Saint-Simonianism,  which  follow’cd  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
endeavoured  to  renovate  power,  offered  no  check  to  the  march  of 
opinion.’ 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  in  replying  to  the  question, 

‘  Who  is  ^I.  Proudhon  P  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  w’ord  Socialist 
w'ith  caution.  ^\  e  must  not  confound  him  with  the  vague 
dreamers,  the  benevolent  system-mongers,  who  occupied  them¬ 
selves  before  the  revolution  in  criticising  modern  society,  in  order 
to  provoke  it  to  try  their  nostrums,  and  who  still  continue  to 
debate  in  their  way  the  great  problems  of  the  age.  He  has 
already  In'en  the  (‘iiergetic  antagonist  of  the  organization  of 
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labour,  professed  by  Louis  Blanc  ;  of  the  phalansterian  specific ; 
of  Considerant  the  Foiirierist ;  of  the  hunianitarianism  of  Leroux ; 
of  the  communism  of  Cabet.  Alone,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mighty  logic,  he  has  demolished  the  preliminaries  of  those  crude, 
though  amiable  theorists,  by  whom  he  is  considered  a  potent 
enemy,  and  who  attack  him  with  uncommon  asperity.  ()n  the 
other  hand,  he  has  not  been  less  successful  in  the  criticism  of 
the  economical  schools  and  of  the  absolute  theories  of  the  modern 
routine  political  philosophers.  In  his  career  as  a  public  cha¬ 
racter,  he  has  distinguished  himself  rather  as  an  ardent  de- 
niolisher,  than  an  able  re-edificator.  He  has  often  been  carried 
bv  excitement  and  passion  into  imprudent  excesses,  one  of  which 
he  is  now  expiating  by  imprisonment  at  Saint  Pelagie,  from 
which  his  ‘  Confessions,’  as  he  calls  them,  are  dated. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aw  are  that  M.  Proudhon’s 
name  is  even  primarily  connected  with  the  startling  paradox  that 
‘  property  is  robbery.’  The  circumstances,  however,  under 
which  he  was  led  to  make  this  affirmation  are  not  so  w'ell  knowm. 
M.  Proudhon  is  a  native  of  Besan^on,  and  having  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  severest  studies,  originally  with  the  intention  of 
entering  the  Church,  obtained,  as  a  kind  of  prize,  a  triennial 
pension,  left  by  a  Madame  Luard.  This  enabled  him  to  give 
liimself  up  entirely  to  the  examination  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
subjects,  and  to  develop,  without  impediment,  the  peculiar  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  mind.  The  results  to  which  he  w'as  led  are  more 
or  less  admirable,  more  or  less  true  ;  but  he  seems  nc'ver  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  of  vulgar  notoriety.  Indeed,  the 
philosophical  tone  of  his  early  writings,  the  scientific  termino¬ 
logy  he  unsparingly  used,  the  learned  form  he  adopted,  ex¬ 
culpate  him  from  any  suspicion  that  he  originally  contemplated 
the  part  of  a  demagogue.  The  danger  of  his  doctrine  seems, 
indeed,  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  until  M.  Blanqui,  the 
celebrated  professor  of  political  economy,  wrote  to  him  in  these 
words :  ‘  Your  style  is  too  lofty  to  be  ever  of  any  use  to  the 
madmen  who  undertake  to  decide  with  sticks  and  stones  in  the 
street  the  greatest  of  social  questions ;  but  take  care,  sir,  that 
they  do  not  arm  in  spite  of  you,  and  seek  for  materials  in  your 
formidable  arsenal,  and  that  your  vigorous  metaphysics  do  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  road-side  sophist,  who  may  comment 
on  n  before  an  ignorant  auditory.  M  e  should  have  pillage  as 
conclusion  and  peroration.’ 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  and  the  arguments  accompany¬ 
ing  them,  Proudhon  says ;  ‘  M.  Blanqui  acknowledges  that  pro¬ 
perty  contains  many  abuses,  odious  abuses  ;  for  my  part,  what  I 
exclusively  mean  by  property  is  the  sura  of  these  abuses.  For 
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one  as  well  as  the  other,  property  is  a  polygon  which  should  be  « 
deprived  of  its  angles ;  but  the  operation  performed,  M.  Blauqui 
maintains  that  the  figure  would  still  be  a  polygon  (an  hypothesis 
admitted  in  mathematics,  though  it  be  never  proved),  whilst  I 
maintain  that  the  figure  would  be  a  circle.’ 

After  such  an  explanation,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
regret  that  the  love  of  paradox,  the  desire  to  say  something 
startling,  should  have  induced  Proudhon  to  begin  a  most  remark-  i 

able  production  with  a  phrase  which  has  stuck  to  him  ever  since,  i 

which  has  hovered  over  him  like  an  evil  genius,  which  will  ever  ^ 

prevent  him  from  taking  that  share  in  the  direction  of  public  ' 

affairs,  whatever  party  be  uppermost,  which  his  gigantic  talent 
would  entitle  him  to.  He  is  a  man  tabooed,  not,  it  is  true,  ^ 
among  students  and  thinkers,  who  delight  to  meet  with  original  1 
doctrines  supported  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  but  among  the 
Of  poUoiy  whom  no  force  of  eloquence,  scarcely  even  an  angelic 
vision,  could  persuade  that  P.  J.  Proudhon  is  not  the  general  of 
the  have-nothings,  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make 
a  tremendous  razzia  on  the  have-somethings. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination,  or  rather  an  analysis, 
of  the  work  before  us  ;  for  this  is  the  best  way  of  making  the  I 

English  public  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  man,  of  whom,  1 
even  from  the  little  we  have  already  said,  it  must  desire  to  know  f 
something.  In  the  very  first  page  we  find  a  remark  of  striking 
truth,  and  which  no  mere  popularity-hunter  would  dare  to  pub¬ 
lish: — *  Do  not  doubt  it,  my  friends.  If  the  revolution,  since 
February,  has  been  constantly  adjourned,  it  is  because  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  young  democracy  required  that  it  should  be  so. 

W e  were  not  ripe  for  liberty ;  we  sought  for  it  where  it  was  not, 
where  it  can  never  be.  Let  us  learn  to  understand  it,  that,  by  | 
the  very”  fact  of  our  intelligence,  it  will  exist.’ 

'Ibis  is  an  abridged  indication  of  the  writer’s  whole  political 
Cfireer.  He  has  always  freely  criticised  the  acts  of  his  own  partv, 
as  often  indeed  as  those  of  their  opponents  ;  and  however  terri¬ 
ble  his  reputation  may  be,  has  distinguished  himself,  especially 
by  elomient  denunciations,  against  all  attempts  at  a  revival  of 
1  <93.  Kew  Jacobinism,  according  to  him,  is  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  obstacles  to  progress.  The  fault  of  the  democratic  party, 
too  suddenly  called  to  the  exercise  of  power,  has  been  in  the 
abst'iice  of  a  system  of  action  adapted  to  the  time,  to  aim  at  re¬ 
viving  old  times,  and  at  carrying  out  a  traditionary  and  out-of- 
date  policy.  Defeat  has  been  the  result.  Power  has  returned  to 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  old  rigitne  ;  but  of  course  only 
for  a  time.  Py  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  the  govern* 
ment  oi  a  republic  must  at  length  fall  into  the  hands  of  republi* 
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cans.  Foreseeing  this,  Proudhon,  from  his  prison,  addresses  his 
friends,  routed  and  dismayed,  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  future  which  belongs  to  them. 

We  pass  over  the  illogical  and  unphilosophical  disquisitions  in 
theology  with  wliich  Proudhon  generally  disfigures  his  best  pro¬ 
ductions.  As  in  England,  the  great  pillars  of  absolutism,  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  for  example,  have  been  fnfidels,  so  are  the 
great  ])illars  of  democracy  in  iVance.  An  explanation  of  these 
curious  facts  might  form  the  subject  of  a  curious  essay,  but  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  point  them  out  in  order  to  show  that  for  our 
present  purpose  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  opinions 
of  M.  l*roudhon,  especially  as  in  the  present  production  he  does 
not  even  attempt  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with  his  political 
views.  AVith  diminished  respect  for  him,  as  a  man  and  a  reasoner, 
we  therefore  pass  on. 

‘  Society/  says  M.  Proudhon,  ‘  like  time,  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
under  two  dimensions,  the  past  and  the  future.  Let  us  embrace  in  the 
same  contemplation  those  two  dimensions.  The  whole  will  form  the 
social  system  complete,  with  solution  of  continuity,  identical  with  itself 
in  all  its  parts.  .  . 

‘  Our  fathers  have  transmitted  to  us  a  particular  form  of  society ;  we 
shall  transmit  another  to  our  children.  This  is  the  limit  of  our  mission, 
if  it  be  one — to  this  is  reduced  the  exercise  of  our  liberty.  It  is  in  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  that  we  must  act  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

‘  Now,  iis  humanity  is  progressive,  and  acts  only  upon  its  remini¬ 
scences  and  its  provisions,  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great 
classes ;  one  which,  more  especially  impressed  by  the  experience  of  the 
ancients,  is  unwilling  to  advance  towards  the  incertitudes  of  the  un¬ 
known  ;  the  other,  which,  impatient  of  the  present  evil,  is  inclined 
towards  reforms.  To  give  due  weight  both  to  tradition  and  to  hj'po- 
thesis,  and  to  advance  wdth  a  certain  step  in  the  path  of  progress,  is 
impossible  to  the  too  exclusive  reason  of  man.  We  should  not,  indeed, 
be  men,  if  at  first  sight  we  could  judge  things  with  that  simultaneity  of 
IKTception  which  is  the  property  of  science.  The  first  condition  of 
oin  education,  therefore,  is  discovered.’ 

This  is  a  very  sensible  statement  of  a  fact  w’hich  must  be 
patent  to  all.  AVhat  follows  >vill,  perhaps,  be  thought  more 
startling  : — ‘  The  party  of  the  past,  according  to  the  order  of 
facts,  religious,  political,  or  economical,  in  which  we  consider  it, 
IS  called  Catholicism,  Legitimacy,  Property.  The  generalization 
of  these  three  terms  is  Absolutism.  Everything  we  are  able  to 
perform,  everything  we  desire  to  perform,  everything  that  we 
arc,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  place  ourselves,  flow’s,  either  by 
filiation  or  opposition,  from  this  past — that  is,  from  feudal  or  pa¬ 
trimonial  property,  from  royalty,  from  Catholicism.  We  arc  no 
longer  to-day  what  we  w’ere  yesterday,  precisely  because  we 
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arc  what  wc  arc  ;  wc  shall  cease  one  day  to  be  what  wo  are, 
precisely  because  wc  arc  what  wc  arc.’ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Proudhon  proceeds  from  this  premiss, 
that  there  is  an  active  principle  implanted  in  man,  by  which  he 
is  lc(l  in  the  first  place  to  create ;  then  to  modify,  perfect,  corrupt, 
and  destroy,  what  he  has  created.  Catholicism,  in  so  fiu*  as  it  may 
be  considered  a  human  institution,  has  almost  completely  gone 
through  the  revolution  in  France.  The  examination  of  its  divers 
phases  suggests  this  observation — the  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
Church  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  influence  of  the  lleformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  the  apologctical  labours  of  Fcnclon,  Bos- 
suct,  Fleury  in  the  seventeenth  ;  the  encyclopedist  movement 
in  the  eighteenth  ;  and,  finally,  the  litcration,  or  rather  the  legal 
and  constitutional  indiflerence,  of  the  nineteenth. 

On  the  other  hand,  royalty — which  was  not,  as  Proudhon  negli¬ 
gently  describes  it,  ‘  absolute  at  its  origin,  like  the  paternal  power 
of  which  it  is  the  increment,’  but  which  was  generally  brought  to 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  from  being  \veak  and  imperfect 
at  first — royalty,  we  say,  has  pursued  the  same  career.  As  it 
increased  its  sphere  of  action,  it  felt  the  want  of  an  organization, 
and  prepared  its  own  downfal ;  for  ^  this  organization  is  nothing 
but  the  application  to  politics  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  leads  infallibly  to  democracy.’  The  emancipation  of 
the  communes,  the  encroachments  of  Louis  XL,  Richelieu,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  the  constitution  of  1790,  of  the  year  III.,  the  year 
VIII.,  of  1814  and  1830,  and  the  new  constitution  of  1848,  are 
the  successive  manifestations  of  the  revolutionary  work.  Having 
conducted  his  readers  so  far,  Proudhon  forgets  to  add  that  as 
Catholicism,  though  to  a  certain  extent  disavowed  by’^  the  State, 
continues  to  exert  its  influence  on  a  great  portion  of  the  nation, 
so  royalty,  though  absolutely  rejected  by  the  laws,  is  not  yet 
Quite  uprooted  in  France,  when  the  degrading  feeling  of  loyalty, 
the  want  of  some  creature  of  the  day  to  worship,  exhibits  itself 
amongst  a  large  class  in  personal  admiration  of  the  President. 
\V  e  do  not  speak  of  the  Legitimist  sect,  for  howxvcr  numerous  it 
may  bo,  it  has  no  proper  life  of  its  own,  but  adheres  in  fragments 
now  to  one  party,  now  to  another,  and  contents  itself  with  utter¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  the  past.  There  arc  still  a  few  people  in 
Kngland  who,  from  the  study  of  Scott’s  novels,  arc  partizans  of 
the  Stuart  family’  in  heart.  Wc  cannot  explain  all  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  human  nature — 

‘  F or  some  have  worshipped  rats,  and  some 
lor  that  Church  suffered  martyrdom.* 

Rut  such  is^  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  irresistible  march  of 
ideas,  that  if  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  every 
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functionary  of  the  State,  were  to-morrow,  by  some  unaccountable 
infatuation,  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons,  the  next  day  they  would 
be  scattered  to  the  winds — just  like  a  ciurcase  long  buried,  when 
first  exposed  to  the  air,  deceives  us  with  the  resemblance  of  life, 
but  on  being  touched,  falls  into  dust.  Practically  speaking,  there¬ 
fore,  in  speaking  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  royalty  in  France,  and 
in  determining  what  remnants  of  the  monarchical  principle  remain, 
we  are  compelled  to  give  importance  only  to  that  active  majority 
that  groups  round  the  ntune  of  Napoleon.  They  alone  form  the 
future  hope  of  absolutism. 

Property,  according  to  our  author,  has  undergone  the  same 
changes  as  royalty  and  Catholicism.  Its  tendency  is  changed 
both  in  nature  and  form,  by  means  of  the  new  legislation  on  suc¬ 
cessions  by  the  division  of  labour,  by  circulation,  and  numerous 
other  causes.  The  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  sale  by  the 
State  of  Church  lands,  and  the  theoretical  equality  of  taxation, 
have  profoundly  modified  property  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
and  have,  indeed,  brought  it  to  the  same  transitory  state  as 
Catholicism  and  royalty. 

‘  Now,’  continues  Proudhon,  ‘  those  three  parallel  movements,  the 
Catholic  movement,  the  monarchical  movement,  and  the  economical 
movement,  express  only  one  and  the  same  thing — the  conversion  of 
the  absolute  idea  into  its  contrary,  the  democratic  and  social  idea.  .  .  . 
Catholicism,  royalty,  and  property,  represent,  therefore,  the  historical 
past ;  socialist  democracy  represents  the  future.  .  .  .  Philosophically 
sj)eaking,  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  being  inevitable,  ought 
to  proceed  quietly  ;  but  the  revolutions  of  humanity  are  not  so  accom¬ 
plished.  At  each  attempt  at  progress,  there  arises  a  tempest  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  of  oppositions,  and  struggles,  which  lead  to  catastrophes. 
Its  result  is,  that  society  does  not  proceed  to  its  destination  by  the 
straight  road,  but  errs  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left, 
as  if  drawn  and  impelled  by  contrary  forces.  These  oscillations,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  attacks  of  Socialism,  and  the  resistances  of  Absolutism, 
produce  the  j)ainful  interest  of  the  social  drama.’ 

From  these  premises,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  rise  by 
the  side  of  the  two  direct  antagonists,  Socialism  and  Absolutism, 
of  the  other  parties,  the  juste-milieUy  or  the  doctrinarianism  and 
the  radicalism,  or  the  demagogueism.  He  blames  both,  and  thus 
epitomizes  the  history  of  the  four  parties  : — ‘  Absolutism  has  been 
in  continual  decline  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  doctrina¬ 
rianism,  manifested  w  ith  a  certain  vigour  after  the  revolution  of 
July,  has  passed  with  the  eighteen  years’  reign.  As  for  dema- 
gogueisni  and  socialism,  the  first  warmed  up  by  the  revolutionary 
romancers,  r(‘-appcared  in  February',  to  be  thrust  back  in  the 
days  of  the  17th  of  March,  IGth  of  April,  15th  of  May ;  to  be 
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ultimately  swallowed  up  on  the  13th  of  last  June;  the  second, 
after  having  dragged  on  its  mystical  existence  for  twenty  years, 
is  about  to  he  dissolved.  At  the  hour  at  which  I  write,  there  no 
longer  exist  any  parties  in  France.  There  remain  only  under 
the  standard  of  the  Republic  a  coalition  of  ruined  bourgeois,  and 
a  coalition  of  starving  proletaires.  Common  misery  has  produced 
what  the  general  reason  could  not  produce  :  by  destroying  riches, 
it  has  destroyed  the  antagonism  that  had  existed.’ 

This  is  the  gloomy  view  of  a  prisoner,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
it  is  true.  The  old  parties  care  indeed  broken  up,  and  we  see 
instead  a  war  of  conflicting  interests.  AV'ith  few  exceptions, 
men’s  opinions  may  be  determined  by  the  rank  in  life  which 
they  hold.  'I'he  upper  classes,  frightened  by  what  has  taken 
place,  and  not  only  frightened,  but  injured,  imagine  that  the 
remedy  is  to  restore  what  hcas  been  destroyed.  The  lower 
classes,  also  injured,  but  not  frightened,  seek  to  continue  the 
work  of  devastation.  Will  a  reasonable  compromise  be  effectf'd  { 
Proudhon  seems  to  think  it  will ;  but  as  humanity  remains  un¬ 
changed,  we  fear  that  things  will  not  adjust  themselves  without 
new  struggles  and  convulsions. 

*  Society  (continues  our  text-book),  as  a  living  and  perfectible  bcln^, 
developing  itself  in  time,  unlike  God,  who  exists  immoveable  in  eter¬ 
nity,  has  necessarily  two  poles,  one  pointing  to  the  past,  the  other 
turned  towards  the  future.  In  society,  ideas  and  opinions  modify  ;uid 
classify  themselves,  as  do  temperaments  and  interests ;  there  arc, 
therefore,  two  principal  parties — the  Absolutist  party,  winch  endea¬ 
vours  to  preserve  and  reconstruct  the  past  ;  and  the  Socialist  party, 
which  j>er|>ctually  endeavours  to  produce  the  future.  But  society,  by 
virtue  of  the  analytical  reason  with  which  man  is  endowed,  oscillates 
and  deviates  continually  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  pro¬ 
gress,  according  to  the  diversity  of  passions  which  move  it.  Ihcre 
are,  lheix?forc,  between  the  two  extreme  parties,  two  middle  parties — 
in  parliamentary  terms,  a  centre-droit  and  a  centre-(/auc/ie^  a  Gironde 
and  a  Mountain,  which  i)ush  or  uidiold  tlic  revolution  out  of  the  true 
track.' 

Having,  then,  determined  what  he  calls  ‘  the  topography  ol 
uarties,*  Proudhon  proceeds  to  examine  their  object,  and  begins 
by  narrating  that  ‘  all  men  are  equal  and  free.  Society  is,  there¬ 
fore,  by  nature  and  destination,  autonomic,  in  truth,  ungovern¬ 
able.  1  he  s])hcre  of  activity  of  each  citizen  being  determined 
by  the  natural  division  of  labour,  and  by  the  choice  which  ho 
makes  of  a  profession,  all  social  functions  being  combined  so  as 
to  produce  a  harmonious  ctfect,  evil  results  from  the  free  action 
of  all  men.  Ihcre  is  no  government.  Whoever  puts  his  hand 
u|>on  me  U)  govern  me  is  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  1  declare  hini 
my  eiHiny.’ 
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Such  is  the  ideal  quackery  which  the  serious  portion  of  the 
Democratic  and  Socialist  party  pursues  in  France  ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  system  wliich  deserved  the  name  of  UtO])ian,  it  is 
surely  tliis.  Obviously,  however,  there  is  nothing  oliensive  or 
terrible  in  socialism  of  such  a  stamp.  It  aims  at  realizing  for  all 
what  the  choicest  spirits  do  even  now  realize  for  themselves — 
that  is,  perfect  independence  of  thought  and  action.  The  moral, 
well-educated  man  never  feels  the  existence  of  authority  but  as 
a  grievous  or  a  necessary  evil.  Suppose  all  moral  and  well-edu¬ 
cated — what  then  ?  Government  is  only  rendered  necessary  by 
vice  and  ignorance  ;  and,  these  two  enemies  extirpated,  becomes 
a  useless  burden.  M.  Proudhon  is  a  stern  antagonist  of  all  the 
dreamers  who  bear  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  amuses  himself, 
occasionally,  by  demolishing  their  unwarrantable  suppositions ; 
but  we  have  taken  his  hand,  and  ascended  to  the  heights  to 
which  he  has  attiiincd,  and  not  discovered  the  horizon  he  an¬ 
nounces.  Perhaps  our  sight  is  at  fault.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
is  the  case ;  but  we  confess  that,  as  yet,  we  see  nothing  a-hcad 
that  warrants  us  in  supposing  that  man  is  about  to  be  regene¬ 
rated;  and,  for  the  present,  must  pronounce  anarchy  \jo  be  a 
delightful  dream ! 

Not  that  we  have  the  presumption  to  condemn,  on  this  ground, 
all  the  aspirations  of  Socialism.  No  theory  is  ever  destined 
to  be  completely  applied  ;  no  idea,  in  its  evolution,  is  unlimited 
and  uncircumscribcd  by  other  ideas.  Because  perfect  morality 
IS  not  to  be  attained,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  cease  to 
teach  and  hold  up  perfect  examples  ;  and  because  absolute  liberty 
may  never  be  enjoyed,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  mutilate 
the  idea  of  liberty.  The  career  of  man  is  a  perpetual  straining 
after  ideas,  and  every  progress  he  makes  is  part  of  some  large 
journey  he  has  vainly  undertaken. 

In  a  rapid  view  of  the  history  of  society,  Proudhon  establishes, 
that  the  first  governmental  idea  of  man  was  authority — tlnm  pure 
language ; — *  Let  us  constitute  amongst  us  an  authority  to  watch 
over  and  govern  us,  eonsfifuamus  super  7tos  I'vycm,  The 
]>ea8ants  who,  in  December  1848,  gave  their  suffrages  to  liOuis 
llonaparte,  understood  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  But  the 
second  act  of  man  is  to  begin  to  destroy  the  principle  of  autho¬ 
rity,  because  each  seeks  to  use  it  against  the  liberty  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  This  is  the  object  of  parties.  Absolutists,  Doctrinaires, 
Demagogues,  and  Socialists,  all  turn  their  eyes  tow  ards  authority 
as  towards  their  only  pole.  Hence  the  opposition  of  the  radical 
w’hich  the  Doctrinaires  and  Socialists  wdll  not  distivow — 
the  social  revolution  is  the  object ;  the  political  revolution  (that 
18,  the  displacement  of  authority)  is  the  means.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying  ;  ‘  Ciive  us  the  pow’^er  of  life  and  death  over  your 
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prrwm  and  property,  and  wa  will  make  you  free.  Kinp^  and 
priests  have  used  the  same  thing  for  the  last  six  thousand  years  * 
This  is  directed  i^^nst  the  theorists  who,  like  Considenmt 
and  Louis  Blanc,  pcri>etually  appeal  to  the  initiation  of  the 
state  and  power  to  regenerate  society  by  means  of  a  dictatorial 
jm>ccss.  Proudhon  objects  to  giving  this  power,  and  says :  ‘  No 
more  parties,  no  more  authority,  absolute  freedom  of  tlie  man 
and  the  citizen.*  As  we  have  said,  Utopia  lights  Utopia.  ‘It 
was  in  this  spirit  that,  addressing  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  but 
who  has  the  weakness  to  desire  to  be  a  minister,  I  said :  “  Conspire 
along  with  us  the  demolition  of  government.  Become  revolu¬ 
tionist  for  the  transformation  of  truth  and  the  w^orld,  and  remain 
journalist.”  ’  M.  dc  Girardin  replied  :  ‘  'J'herc  arc  two  ways  of 
being  a  revolutionist ;  from  above,  that  is,  the  revolution  by  voca¬ 
tion,  by  intelligence,  by  progress,  by  ideas ;  from  below,  that  is, 
the  revolution  of  insurrection,  by  force,  by  despair,  by  paving 
stones.’  Proudhon  sensibly  replies,  that  power,  even  if  not  un¬ 
willing,  has  proved  itself  incajiablc  of  reforming  society ;  that 
society  must  reform  itself,  and  right  everything,  like  dictatorship, 
wdiethcr  it  bo  that  of  a  prince,  an  assembly,  or  a  club.  In  order 
to  illustrate  bis  doctrine,  he  enters  into  a  brilliant  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  since  1789,  Jind  discussing  successively 
the  old  Constituent,  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  Napoleon, 
the  Restoration,  and  Louis  Philippe,  arrives  at  the  important 
epoch  of  February  24th,  1848.  Entering  now'  into  still  greater 
details,  he  examines  tlio  various  governments  and  ministeries 
that  have  since  played  their  parts,  and  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  great  error  of  the  revolutionary'  party  was  to  suppose  that 
society  could  be  refonned  by  a  dccrcx*.  He  jiistifie's  the*  war  he 
Ciirried  on  in  the  press,  against  what  he  calls  the  New*  Jacobinic 
faction,  and  explains  the  somewhat  eccentric  position  he  took  up 
from  the  outset.  After  a  review  of  his  course  of  study,  and  of 
the  various  w'orks  in  which  he  expounded  its  results,  he  comes  to 
the  great  occasion  on  which  he  embodied  his  peculiar  ideas  of 
credit  on  a  parliamentary  ]>roposition,  and  brought  them  before 
the  Constituent  Assembly'.  His  plan  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
redeem  the  immense  mass  of  people  w  ho  ow  eil  in  whatever 
shape,  from  their  embarrassments,  by  a  temporary  law,  aiilho- 
lizing  them  to  withhold  a  certain  per  centage.  In  fact,  this 
merely  und<‘rtaking  to  regulate  wdiat  w'as  publicly'  going  on 
every  day,  and  its  only  effect  would  have  been  to  divide  eqtrtlly 
tho^  losses  which  the  gfCneral  body'  of  proprietors  w  ould  TH.'ce»‘ 
sarily  incur,  llic  true  objection  was,  that  the  proposition,  if 
arcc|>u  d,  would  establish  a  uangcrous  precedent,  and,  above  all, 
that  it  Was  carrying  to  its  highest  pitch  the  dictatorial  aiithoriiT 
of  government,  against  whicn  its  author  protests.  Proudhon) 
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however,  evidently  acted  in  good  faith,  and  did  not  deserve  the 
hatred  and  fury  which  he  excited.  The  day  on  which  he 
began  to  propound  his  doctrine  from  the  tribune,  was  one  of  the 
memorable  days  of  the  continent.  His  piquant  and  provoking 
language  excited  a  storm  of  interruption.  *  Send  him  to 
Chambre,’  cried  one  ;  ‘  to  the  Menagerie,’  said  another ;  ‘  sixty 
years  ago  you  were  called  Marat,’  shouted  a  third ;  but  the 
implacable  sophist  prevailed  to  the  end,  and  having  thrown  forth 
his  whole  doctrine  into  the  ears  of  the  excited  assembly,  instantly 
returned  to  his  place,  and  voted  with  a  single  colleague  against 
the  unjust  blow  personally  forced  on  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
M.  Thiers. 

‘This  is  fourteen  months  ago.  Well,  M.  Thiers, is  all  over?  Have 
you  killed  Socialism  ?  Will  capital  return  to  power  with  the  same 
privilege  as  before  ?  The  proprietors  w'ho,  within  the  last  twenty 
months,  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  revenues,  have  they  been  much 
the  gainers  ? ,  .  .You  have  on  your  side  all  that  is  powerful — fanaticism, 
prejudice,  egotism,  cunning,  physical  force.  Is  Socialism  done  for 
Then  will  capital  resume  its  sway?  There  were  in  France  half-a- 
dozen  Utopists :  at  present  every  Conservative  has  his  system.  The 
revolution  is  carrying  you  away.  ...  It  is  necessary,  if  you  persist  in 
the  old  state  of  things,  either  to  come  to  an  understanding  wdth  the 
working  classes,  that  is,  you  must  vote  on  its  budget,  or  you  must 
suppress,  according  to  the  law  of  Malthus,  all  useless  mouths.  Uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  is  a  contradiction  of  the  subordination  of  labour  to 
capital.* 

Proudhon  has  some  reason,  in  spite  of  his  imprisonment,  to 
adopt  a  triumphant  tone  in  alluding  to  what  has  followed  his 
former  defeat  of  July  31,  1848.  Since  that  time  he  has  become 
the  de  facto  leader  of  the  dominant  Socialists — which  party,  in¬ 
deed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  created.  Principally  under  his 
direction  the  elections  of  May  last  took  place,  at  which  about 
three  million  of  votes  were  given  to  the  candidates  sharing  his 
opinions,  or  at  least  verging  towards  them  ;  and,  although  by  a 
hasty  and  absurd  struggle,  democracy  has  been  legislatively 
checked,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  continuing  to  take  in  various 
shades  in  the  country.  Listen,  however,  to  the  account  of  the 
tribulation  which  this  unflinching  dialectician  had  to  go  through 
in  consequence  of  his  famous  proposition.  *  From  the  31st  of 
July  I  became,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  journalist,  the 
Terror.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  an  example  of  such 
a  persecution.  I  was  proceeded  against,  introduced  on  the 
stage,  vilified  in  songs,  placarded,  oiographized,  caricatured, 
blamed,  outraged,  accursed  ;  I  have  been  pointed  at  as  an  object 
of  scorn  and  hatred,  delivered  over  to  justice  by  my  colleagues, 
accused,  judged,  condemned ;  I  have  become  suspect  to  my 
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Solitical  friends ;  I  have  been  spied  over  by  my  fellow-labourers, 
enounced  by  my  adherents,  decried  by  my  co-religionists.  The 
devout  have  menaced  me,  in  anonymous  letters,  with  the  anger 
of  God ;  pious  women  have  sent  me  holy  medals ;  and  prosti¬ 
tutes  and  convicts  have  addressed  to  me  felicitations  which,  in 
their  obscene  way,  testifie  d  to  the  wonderful  aberration  of  public 
opinion.’  We  may  add,  that  we  have  heard  it  seriously  discussed, 
and  declared  by  many  in  the  affirmative,  whether  Proudhon  is 
not  positively  an  incarnation  of  Satan. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  all  the  multifarious  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  remarkable  volume.  Our  object,  moreover,  is  not 
to  give  a  complete  digest ;  but  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  political  speculations  to  which  the  revolution 
of  February  has  given  rise  in  France.  We  proceed,  now,  to 
tlie  development  of  what  we  call  M.  Proudhon’s  Utopia;  pre¬ 
mising,  however,  that  this  appellation  is  not  intended  as  dis¬ 
respectful,  but  simply  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  collection  of  ideas 
incapable  of  being  practically  applied  to  their  fullest  extent. 
To  a  certain  degree,  it  is  true,  his  theory  has  already  been 
adopted  in  England  (he  will  smile  at  this  statement),  which 
is  certainly  the  least-governed  country  in  Europe ;  and  the 
progress  of  reform  amongst  us  proceeds  on  an  instinctive 
adoption  of  the  principles  he  lays  down.  But  this  is  a  subject 
we  nave  not  space  to  work  out  at  present. 

‘Wc  are  so  infatuated  with  power,’  says  Proudhon,  ’  we  have  been  so 
well  monarchited,  w’e  arc  so  fond  of  being  governed,  that  wc  no  longer 
conceive  the  possibility  of  being  free.  We  think  ourselves  democrats, 
Wcausc  wc  have  four  times  overthrown  hereditary  royalty ;  some  of 
us  going  so  far  as  to  deny  our  elective  prcsidcnce,  on  the  understanding 
that  all  powers  are  to  be  collected  in  a  convention  directed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  safety,  believe  themselves  to  have  attained  the  utmost 
limits  of  radicalism.  But  we  do  not  sec  that,  persisting  in  this  fixed 
idea  of  government,  we  are  only,  w’hilst  struggling  for  the  exercise  of 
power,  so  many  varieties  of  Absolutists.  What  is  a  political  constitu¬ 
tion  }  Can  a  society  exist  without  a  political  constitution  ?  ^Vhat  can 
wc  substitute  for  a  |>olitical  constitution  ?’ 


TTicse  are  questions  which  Proudhon  undertakes  to  answer; 
^d,  with  charactcrbtic  self-confidcnce,  he  believes  himself  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  fullest  extent : — 


1  maintain,  he  says,  ‘  that  the  vice  of  every  constitution,  poUti 
or  social,  the  cause  of  all  conflicts  and  of  all  antagonism  in  society,  is* 
Inc  one  hand,  that  the  separation  of  powers,  or  rather  of  functions, 
UUm^c  and  incomplete;  and, on  the  other  hand,  that  ccntialixatior 
insumcientl}^  carried  out.  From  this,  it  follows  that  the  collect 
power  is  without  action ;  and  the  universal  thought,  or  suffra 
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without  exorcise.  Wo  must  complete  the  separation,  scarcely  begun, 
and  centralize  still  more :  we  must  restore  to  universal  suffrage  its 
prerogatives,  and,  consequently,  to  the  people  the  energy  and  activity 
it  wants. 

‘Such  is  the  principle — to  demonstrate  it,  to  explain  the  social 
mechanism,  will  not  suffice.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  primitive 
sciences,  practice  is  theory.  The  exact  derivative  of  fact  is  science 
itself. 

‘  For  many  ages,  spiritual  power  has,  according  to  the  received  form, 
been  separate  from  the  temporal  power. 

‘  I  observe,  on  passing,  that  the  political  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers,  or  of  functions,  is  the  same  as  the  economical  principle  of 
the  separation  of  industries,  or  the  division  of  labour;  so  that  we 
already  perceive  symptoms  of  the  identity  of  the  political  constitution 
with  the  social  constitution. 

‘  Now,  I  say  that  the  separation  of  the  powers,  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  has  never  been  complete ;  consequently,  their  centralization  has 
always  been  insufficient,  to  the  great  detriment  of  ccclesiasticid 
administration,  as  well  as  of  the  faithful. 

‘  There  would  bo  a  complete  separation  of  the  temporal  ]>ower — not 
only  if  it  did  not  meddle  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  government  of  imrishes ;  but 
if  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  There  would  be 
a  greater  centralization,  and,  consequently,  a  more  regular  government, 
if  the  people,  in  each  parish,  had  the  right  to  choose  their  own  cures 
and  succursalists  (as  w'cll  as  to  do  without  them) ;  if  the  priests  in 
each  diocese  elected  their  bishops ;  if  the  assembly  of  bishops  regulated, 
also,  all  religious  business,  the  teaching  of  theology,  and  public 
worship.  By  means  of  this  separation,  the  clergy  would  cease  to  be, 
in  the  hands  of  the  political  powers,  an  instrument  of  tyranny  over  the 
people ;  and  by  this  application  of  universal  suffrage,  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  centralized  in  itself,  receiving  its  inspiration  from  the 
people,  not  from  the  government  or  the  Pope,  would  be  in  constant 
n.'UTuony  with  the  wants  of  society,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
of  the  citizens. 

‘  Instead  of  this  democratic  and  rational  system,  what  do  we  sec  ? 
The  government,  it  is  true,  docs  not  interfere  in  matters  of  worship ; 
it  docs  not  teach  the  catechism ;  it  does  not  profess  in  the  seminary ; 
but  it  chooses  the  bishops,  the  bishops  choose  the  cures  and  succur¬ 
salists,  without  the  least  participation  of  popular  sufirage,  often  in  spite 
of  the  people.  So  that  the  State  and  the  Church,  taken  one  within 
the  other,  often  warring  one  with  the  other,  form  a  kind  of  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  the  liberty  and  initiative  of  the  nation. 
Their  cumulated  government,  instead  of  serving  the  country,  weighs 
npon  the  country.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  at  large  the  consequences 
of  this  order  of  things.  They  suggest  themselves  at  once. 

‘We  should,  then,  in  order  to  return  to  truth— org^anic,  economical, 
and  social — first,  abolish  this  constitutional  pluralism,  by  depriving  the 
State  of  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  definitively  separating^  the 
■piritual  from  the  temporal.  Secondly,  centralize  the  Church  within 
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iUelf,  by  a  system  of  graduated  elections.  Thirdly,  give,  as  a  bar  to 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  State,  the 
universal  suffrage  of  all  the  citizens. 

‘  By  means  of  this  system,  that  which  now-a-days  is  government, 
would  be  only  administration  ;  the  whole  of  France,  in  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  functions  arc  concerned,  would  be  centralized;  the 
country,  by  the  sole  fact  of  its  electoral  initiative,  would  govern  itself, 
as  well  in  matters  relative  to  salvation  as  in  questions  of  the  day.  It 
would  no  longer  be  governed.  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that,  if 
it  were  possible  to  organize  the  whole  country,  with  reference  to  its 
temporal  concerns,  according  to  the  bases  w'e  have  indicated  for  its 
spiritual  organization,  the  most  perfect  order,  the  most  vigorous 
centralization,  would  exist,  w’ithout  anything  like  what  we  call  con¬ 
stituted  authority  or  government.* 

Proudhon  would  apply  the  system  thus  explained  to  the 
judicial  pow’cr,  the  military  power,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
commercial  power ;  and,  having  shown  how  this  might  be 
effected,  proceeds:  ‘  It  is  easy,  now,  to  continue  the  scries,  and 
to  see  the  diflerence  that  exists  between  centralization  and 
cumulation,  between  the  separation  of  social  functions  and 
the  separation  of  the  two  abstractions  so  ridiculously 
named  the  legislative  potcer  and  the  executive  pouer ;  in 
fine,  betw’cen  administration  and  government.  ...  In  order  to 
create  national  unity,  it  w^as '  thought  necessary  to  concentrate 
all  public  faculties  in  a  single  authority ;  but,  it  being  perceived 
that,  by  thus  proceeding,  the  result  w'as  despotism,  a  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  dualism  of 
pow'crs  ;  as  if  to  prevent  the  w  ar  of  government  against  the 
people,  there  was  no  other  means  than  to  recognise  a  war  of 
government  against  government.* 

This  criticism  of  the  constitutional  system  w’hich  has  been 
comparatively  successful  in  England,  is  not  surprising,  from  a 
native  of  a  country  where  that  system,  not  because  it  was 
originally  misunderstood,  but  because  it  was  a  thing  imported 
wholesale,  has  been  a  gross  failure. 

‘It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  nation  may  manifest  itself  in  its 
unity,  that  it  should  be  centralized  in  its  religion,  centralized  in  its 
justice,  centralized  in  its  military  force,  centralized  in  its  finances, 
centralized,  in  a  word,  in  all  its  functions  and  faculties :  it  is  necessary 
that  the  centralization  should  be  effected  from  below  to  above,  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  that  all  functions  should  be 
indejwndent,  and  each  govern  itself.’ 

Group  by  their  summits  these  different  administrations,  and  you  will 
b®'®  your  council  of  ministers,  your  executive  power ;  but,  above  all 
this,  a  grand  jury,  legislative  or  national  assembly,  named  directly  by 
country,  and  instructed  not  to  name  the  ministers — they  hold 
their  investiture  from  their  special  constituents-— but  to  verify  accounts, 
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to  make  laws,  to  fix  the  budget,  to  judge  all  difierences  between  the 
administrations,  after  having  heard  the  statement  of  the  public  minister 
or  ministers  of  the  interior,  in  whom  would  consist  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment,  and  you  will  have  a  centralization  by  so  much  the  stronger  as 
you  will  have  multiplied  its  centres,  a  constitution  by  so  much  the 
more  real  as  the  separation  of  powers  will  be  more  marked ;  you  will 
have  a  constitution  at  the  same  time  i)oliticnl  and  social. 

‘  The  state,  or  power,  or  whatever  name  you  give  it,  being  reduced 
to  its  just  limits,  which  are  not  to  legislate  or  execute^  nor  even  to 
oppose  or  judge,  but  to  preside  over  the  debates  of  the  tribunals  and 
the  discussions  of  the  parliament,  to  point  out  the  meaning  of  laws, 
and  to  provide  that  they  shall  not  clash ;  to  watch  over  their  execution, 
and  to  punish  infraction — the  government,  1  say,  will  no  longer  be 
anything  but  the  provisor  of  society,  the  sentinel  of  the  people ;  or 
rather,  government  will  no  longer  exist,  and  order  will  have  proceeded 
from  anarchy' 

We  have  extracted  from  this  volume,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
questions  that  have  been  mooted  since  February  are  touched 
upon,  the  above  peculiar  political  theories,  in  the  confidence 
that,  from  their  novelty,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  If  we  have  not  touched  on  the  intricate  subject  of  rent 
and  usury,  it  is  because  they  now  form  the  theme  of  a  very 
animated  controversy  between  Messrs.  Proudhon,  Bastiat,  and 
others ;  and  because  another  opportunity,  when  the  discussion 
is  more  advanced,  will  probably  occur  of  developing  the  new 
ideas  that  are  afloat.  For  the  present,  we  conclude  with  the 
following  paragraph,  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  political  and 
economical  aspirations  of  Socialism  is  pointed  out: — *  Socialism  has 
invoked  the  fables  of  antiquity,  the  legends  of  barbarians,  all 
the  dreams  of  philosophers  and  prophets.  It  has  become  trinita¬ 
rian,  pantheist,  metamorphosist,  epicurean  :  it  talks  of  the  body 
of  God,  of  planetary  generations,  of  unisexual  loves,  of  phanero- 

C,  of  omnigamy,  of  the  community  of  children,  of  industrial 
anies,  of  the  gastronomic  rigime,  of  the  analogies  of  animals 
and  plants.  What  does  it  want  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Nothing. 
It  is  only  production  trying  to  convert  itself  into  money,  and 
government  tending  to  become  administrative^ 
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Art.  III. — A  Second  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.  By  George  Gil- 
fiUan,  Dundee.  Edinburgh;  James  Hogg.  London;  11.  Groom- 
bridge  and  Son.  1850. 

It  is  just  about  five  years  since  the  newspaper  press,  that  herald 
of  die  lists  in  modern  literature,  was  startled,  and,  on  the  whole, 
delighted  by  Ae  sudden  appearance  of  a  young  and  unknown 
knight-at-arms  upon  the  arena.  The  tabards  blew  their  trumpets, 
and  the  new  comer  deployed  himself  before  a  numerous  con¬ 
course  of  spectators.  He  rode  the  course  in  a  dashing,  self- 
confident,  patronizing,  defiant,  and  vaulting  style,  beginning  and 
ending  at  full  gallop.  Berzelius  once  said  of  a  learned  British 
chemist,  that  he  periormed  all  his  analyses  d  la  chevalier  ;  and  it 
was  precisely  in  that  way,  namely,  with  rapidity,  intensity,  and 
haste,  that  this  stranger  went  through  his  evolutions  before  the 
public,  under  the  auspices  of  his  new  friends,  the  daily  and 
weekly  editors.  Yet  there  was  visible  a  gallantry  of  heart,  a 
loving-kindness  of  eye,  a  Christian  charity  of  soul,  an  upward 
aspiration  of  spirit,  underneath  all  the  dash  and  glitter,  and  fiery 
hurry,  and  baroaric  pomp,  of  this  unlooked-for  literary  champion, 
which  won  many  beholders ;  from  which,  indeed,  f  ome  also 
turned  away — but  only  because  their  minds  were  dead  to  positive 
excellences,  although  retaining  all  the  quickness  of  a  morbid 
sensibility  for  the  iK'rception  of  faults,  supposed  or  real. 

To  drop  the  language  of  metaphor,  as  being  more  suitable  to 
our  autlior  himself  than  to  his  critics,  the  consequence  of  tliis 
loud  and  many-mouthed  reception  by  the  contemporary  press 
was  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  Gilfillan’s  first  ‘  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Literary  Portraits*  w'as  largely  read,  much  applauded  by 
a  great  number  of  intelligent  readers  ;  also  much  decried  by  a 
few,  strongly  condemned  by  a  very  small  minority,  and  laughed 
over  by  tul,  in  so  far  as  the  horrid  lithographs  of  Robert  Hall, 
Irancis  Jeffrey,  Ihomas  Chalmers,  and  other  heroic  personages, 
with  which  the  body  of  his  book  was  illuminated,  w’ere  con¬ 
cerned.  In  one  word,  George  Gilfillan  at  once  took  his  place 
among  the  literary  lights  of  tlie  time,  adored  by  vast  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  enlightened  sublunarians,  Nvelcomed  by  some  of  the 
noblest  literary  chiuacters  now'  idive ;  but  judged  severely  by 
many,  p<'rhaps  the  numerical  majority  of  these ;  a  thing  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  tlie  very  stars  of  heaven  are  quite  well 
known  to  *  fight  together  in  their  courses.’ 
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One  could  have  wished  that  this  potent,  but  wajrward  and 
extravagant  creature,  had,  at  this  time,  retired  within  himself, 
withdrawn  to  a  thoughtful  life  of  alternation  between  his  study 
and  his  native  w  ilds,  and  gathered  himself  gravely  up  for  some 
grander  and  more  perfect  effort  than  his  first  performance.  He 
preferred  another  course  of  procedure,  however,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  his  own  instinct  or  our  judgment  be  the 
better  in  the  long  run ;  for  much  is  always  to  be  confided  to  the 
inward  guidance  of  a  man’s  inherent  tendency,  and  also  a  little 
to  the  compulsion  of  his  external  circumstances.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  our  author  was  immediately  besieged  (it  would  appear)  by 
every  species  of  weekly  and  monthly  organs,  for  contributions  to 
their  'most  eloquent  music.’  The  consecjucncc  has  been,  that 
he  has  been  writing  all  sorts  of  things  in  '  Tait’s  Magazine,* 
‘  Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor,’  and  elsewhere,  ever  since  his  first 
avatar.  Many  of  these  Hying  sheets  have  been  far  below^  the 
level  of  the  ‘  Gallery ;’  not  a  few  have  been  quite  aside  from  its 
whole  spirit ;  some  of  them  should  never  have  been  published  ; 
and  all  this  is  the  more  distressing  on  account  of  the  circumstance 
that  he  never  fails  to  proclaim  their  parentage,  for  George  Gil- 
fillan,  Dundee,  is  so  honest  and  so  blind,  as  never  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  progeny.  Willing  to  put  this  down  to  the  account  of  a 
certain  manliness  of  disposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  an  ever 
overflowing  mind  on  the  other,  we  would  warn  him  against  this 
inveterate  and  destructive  facility  of  publication.  Let  him  be¬ 
think  himself  in  time  of  Saturn  and  his  children,  of  Actscon 
and  his  dogs,  and  beware  !  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose, 
however,  while  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  our  feelings,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  declare  that  many  of  those  contributions  to  the 
magazines  are  fully  equal,  and  some  of  them  greatly  superior,  to 
anything  contained  in  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  first  production.  Neither  is 
our  portrait  painter  so  defective  in  self-knowledge  and  taste,  as 
not  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  indifferent.  He 
seems  to  know,  quite  as  well  as  anybody  else,  which  of  his 
sketches  are  digna  cedro,  and  which  are  not — if  our  English 
readers  will  excuse  the  use  of  one  of  those  very  small  Latinisms 
( opus  magnum^  splendxda  vttta,  et  hoc  aenus  omne J,  in  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  which,  like  foreign  but  vciy  cneap  Jewellery,  upon  his 
literary  mantle,  this  Templar  delights  to  indulge.  One  satis¬ 
factory  result  of  this  discretion  is  the  appearance,  the  other  day, 
of  a  second  ‘Gallery  of  Portraits;’  always  eoual,  and  usually 
superior  to,  its  highly-popular  predecessor,  while  it  is  essentially 
the  same  kind  oi  book,  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  in  its 
manner  of  treatment.  They  resemble  one  another,  in  fact,  in 
history,  as  well  as  substance ;  for  the  sketches  composing  the 
former  ‘  Gallery,’  had  likewise  been  published,  one  by  one,  in  a 
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proYmcial  uewspaper,  as  limited  in  circulation  as  it  is  sole  and 
singular  in  literary  character/  They  are  pust  first  and  second 
volumes. of  the  same  Vork,  arid  they  comprise  all  that  is  best  in 
the  past  writings  of  this  remarkable  author.  In  the  course  of 
our  present  inquiry  into  his  literary  nature  and  relationship,  we 
shall  accordin^y  refer  to  both  of  them,  just  as  it  suits  our 
convenience. 

Before  entering  on  our  more  formal  task,  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  proclivity  of  this  powerful  spirit  to  the  ceaseless  painting 
of  portraits.  Here  are  one-and-fifty  portraits ;  and  we  suppose 
tliere  are  some  hundreds  more,  scattered  up  and  down  among 
the  motley  chambers  of  our  periodical  literature,  not  yet  collected 
and  republished,  and  all  by  the  same  hand !  Our  artist,  indeed, 
seems  to  do  nothing  else.  To  borrow  a  favourite  Gallicism  from 
him,  it  is  portraits,  portraits,  iovjours  portraits  !  People  begin 
to  ask,  what  will  become  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  when  he  has  done  every¬ 
body’s  portrait  ?  But  he  know's  a  trick  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  knowing  one,  who  can  assure  the  world  that  he  does 
not  know  a  thousand  ?  It  is  duly  announced,  for  example,  in 
the  volume  of  1850,  that  he  is  engaged,  and  somewhat  advanced, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  portrait  gallery  of  the  bards  of  the  Bible ! 
Arc  there  not  the  Roman  men  ot  letters  and  the  literary  characters 
of  Greece  behind  ?  What  is  to  hinder  an  excursion  to  old  Persia, 
for  the  sake  of  seizing  and  fixing  the  ethereal  features  of  Saadi, 
Hafiz,  and  the  magnates  of  the  Sufi  poetry  ?  Are  not  Ferdusi  and 
his  peers  on  the  other  side  of  Himmaleh?  and  who  has  calotyped 
Confucius  and  the  men  of  China  ?  Truth  to  tell,  our  author’s 
sphere  is  inexhaustible.  Properly  speaking,  it  embraces  the 
whole  of  literature ;  and,  though  not  the  most  scientifie,  it  is  the 
most  humane  and  interesting  way  of  studying  that  august  pheno¬ 
menon.  It  is  also  a  favourite  manner  with  the  public  of  the 
present  day ;  perhaps  it  is  fitted  to  be  popular  writh  that  of  any 
day.  Ihc  majority  of  men  prefer  the  concrete  to  the  general, 
the  general  to  the  universal,  the  personal  to  the  impersonal. 
Kven  the  truths  of  physical  or  abstract  science  become  dear  to  the 
imagination  and  the  heart,  when  they  are  skilfully  represented  as 
associated  with  the  emotions,  the  toils,  the  sufferings,  the  joys  of 
living  men  like  ourselves  ;  of  Ptolemy,  of  Copernicus,  of  Kepler, 
Hcrschcl,  and  of  Laplace.  How  much  more 
shall  the  mingled  truth  and  beauty,  the  glorious  forms,  the  im- 
l^rsonated  abstractions,  the  beatified  imagery,  the  tears,  the  sobs, 
the  smims,  the  wild  laughter,  the  murmurous  aspirations  of  any 
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The  success  of  such  books  as  Hazlitt’s  ‘  Spirit  of  the 
the  ‘  Characteristics  of  Men  of  Genius,*  Horne’s  ‘  New  Spirit 
of  the  Age,*  and  Gilfillan’s  ‘.Galleries,’^ is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  although  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  a  vulgar  curiosity)  the 
love  of  criticism  for  its  fault-finding,  and  a  relish  for  gossip,  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  that  passionate  interest  in 
everything  that  is  human,  to  which  we  have  just  given  so  much 
credit.  It  is  certain  that,  what  with  the  natural  taste  for  per¬ 
sonality,  whether  pure  or  not  so  pure,  and  what  with  its  ample 
gratification  by  literary  critics  of  late,  this  order  of  literature 
is  in  great  demand  at  present  Next  to  novels,  it  is  decidedly 
the  most  popular ;  and  the  exigencies  and  facilities  of  the 
quarterly  reviews  and  monthly  magazines  tempt  many  a  pen- 
luau  into  this  easy  vein  of  speaking  about  other  people,  who 
should  rather  consult  his  own  dignity  and  the  good  of  mankind 
in  a  nobler  manner,  and  approve  himself  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
|K)et  in  his  proper  person. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
commercial  principle  of  demand  and  supply  has  anything  to  do 
with  these  ‘  Galleries.*  It  is  the  native,  and  probably  the  insepa¬ 
rable  characteristic  of  Gilfillan’s  genius,  to  express  itself  in  these 
contingent  forms  of  sketch,  critique,  and  portrait.  He  is  as 
genuine  a  lover  of  literature  as  ever  breathed,  but  still  more  is 
he  a  hero- worshipper.  Literature  and  poetry  are  the  darlings  of 
Ids  heart.  He  loves  them,  originally,  by  habit,  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  withal  more  passionately  than  any  of  their  contemporary 
devotees.  He  loves  them  as  Shakspere  loved  universal  nature, 
as  Newton  loved  resistless  law,  as  Fichte  loved  absolute  truth  ; 
we  had  almost  said,  as  the  saint  will  only  love  his  God,  singly 
and  supremely.  Perhaps  he  loves  them  ‘  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.’  Yet  there  is  something  deeper  than  his  heart  in  this  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  there  is  the  depth  of  his  spirit ;  there  is  adoration. 
The  sons  of  the  morning  are  the  ‘  gods  of  his  idolatry.’  He 
worships  the  men  more  than  their  works.  Knowing  that  the 
l)oet  is,  and  must  be  greater  and  more  beautiful  than  his  poems, 
whatsoever  appearances  may  sometimes  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
ever  his  cue  to  regard  their  works  as  only  so  many  lesser  or 
greater  illustrations  of  that  more  beautiful  greatness  that  is 
within.  Literature  is  his  shechina  of  all  that  is  fairest,  truest, 
and  best,  in  the  twofold  life  of  man  ;  and  poets  are  the  priesthood 
of  his  temple.  These  are  the  two  deepest  facts  of  his  character; 
or  rather  the  deepest  fact,  for  they  are  in  reality  one.  It  is  very 
visible,  also,  in  the  one-and-fifty  compartments  of  this  couple  of 
*  Galleries,*  that  he  is  very  deficient  in  the  constructive  power, 
laken  all  together,  tlicy  do  not  constitute  one  whole.  They  aro 
like  a  somewhat  rambling  township  of  stately  but  separated^ 
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dwoUingi.  No  unity  results  from  their  natural  enough  juxta¬ 
position.  The  papers  are  in  a  state  of  commixtio^  not  of  confntio^ 
to  use  a  distinction  of  Bacon’s.  Neither,  indeed,  is  there  much 
,  architecture  about  the  single  pieces.  They  have  the  unity  of  , 
internal  spirit  of  course;  they  could  not  fail  to  have  that;  but  j 

they  want  the  unity  of  external  form.  Nor  can  ever  so  slight  a  I 

student  proceed  liar  into  the  texture  of  these  articles,  without  f 
perceiving  that  the  most  remarkable  power  of  analysis  is  not 
balanced  by  an  equally  potent  synthetic  energy,  so  that  they  are 
singularly  wanting  in  organic,  or  even  a  good  artificial  method. 

So  frequently  is  meir  autnor,  indeed,  gravelled  and  put  to  stress 
by  the  defect  of  this  fine  spirit  of  method,  that  he  is  constantly 
taking  refuge  in  the  heads  and  particulars  (firstly,  secondly, 
seventeen thly)  of  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  sermon !  Then,  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  possessed  of,  we  had  almost  said 
haunted  by,  one  of  those  wondrous  memories  from  which  nothing  f 
is  ever  wholly  lost,  although  some  unessential  particular  may  I 

drop  away  in  process  of  time.  Now,  with  all  these  inherent  f 

qualities,  positive  and  negative,  we  cannot  well  see  what  such  an  | 
endowment  would  so  naturally  take  to  as  the  criticism  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  representation  of  men  of  letters. 

But  our  author  is  not  a  mere  critic ;  in  reality,  he  is  also  a  man 
of  great  and  peculiar  genius.  He  sees  visions,  and  dreams 
dreams  of  beauty,  and  still  more  of  sublimity,  with  his  own 
organs  and  of  liis  own  right.  He  is  a  poet  himself,  in  his  essence,  i: 
if  not  in  his  forms  of  expression ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  varied  rythmus  of  his  prose  is  frequently  as 
musical  as  the  loftiest  verse.  From  many  a  height  among  the 
high  places  of  his  successive  themes,  you  may  hear  him  ‘  speak 
better  than  singing.’  The  critical  essay  is  consequently  no  more 
than  a  vehicle  to  this  man  of  letters,  precisely  as  the  tragedy,  the 
epic,  the  lyric,  the  history,  the  sermon,  is  the  selected  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  another.  His  pages,  accordingly,  abound  with  original 
thoi^ht,  original  passages  of  beauty,  original  bursts  of  sublimity, 
original  unmodulated  strains  of  tenderness  and  native  sorrow. 
ITus  is,^  in  truth,  the  first  point  of  view  from  which  they  should 
he  considered  ;  namely,  as  many-coloured  pictures  of  individual 
literary  experience,  quite  apart  from  their  ostensible  character  as 
portrmtures  of  other  masters  in  poetry  and  noble  prose. 

This  claim  we  put  forward  for  Gufillan  more  distinctly  than 
for  anv  other  contemporary  critic,  not  even  excepting  Carlyle 
himself.  It  is  founded,  of  course,  on  numerous  passages  which 
might  have  occurred  in  a  homily,  an  oration,  a  dissertation,  or  a 
])oem,  quite  as  appropriately  as  in  a  critique.  Such  passages  arc 
scattered  with  a  prodigal  hand  all  over  the  work.  They  are  very 
remarkable  for  the  copiousness  of  their  imagery.  It  is  unrivalled 
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except  by  Bailey,  the  author  of  ‘  Festus/  Im^cs  of  fancy 
crowd  upon  images  of  imagination  over  the  enchanted  brim  of 
this  inexhaustible  cornucopia.  Sometimes  sportive,  often  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful,  more  frequently  grand  and  terrible,  they  arc 
always  quick  with  poetic  life.  It  is  not  a  mere  mad  deluge  of 
glorious  phantasies,  however,  it  is  rarely  unaccompanied,  un¬ 
steadied,  un^uided,  to  some  true  pilose  by  the  eye  of  a  sure 
intellectual  instinct.  Judge  by  this  wonderful  outline  of  the 
Hebrew  Seer  of  Old  Testament  days  : — 

‘  The  most  extraordinary  beings,  as  imaginative  objects,  who  ever 
appeared  upon  this  planet,  were  the  prophet  bards  of  Israel.  Mark  ’ 
one  of  those  wondrous  beings,  as  he  comes  before  our  fancy !  He  was 
a  solitary  and  savage  man,  residing  with  lions  when  ho  was  not  way¬ 
laying  kings,  on  whose  brow  the  scorching  sun  of  Syria  had  charactered 
its  lierce  and  swarthy  hue ;  and  whose  wild  eye  swam  with  a  fine  insanity, 
gathered  from  solitary  communings  with  the  sand,  the  sea,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  sky ;  as  well  as  with  the  light  of  a  Divine  afflatus.  Ho 
had  lain  in  the  cockatrice's  den ;  he  had  put  his  hand  on  the  hole  of 
the  asp ;  he  had  spent  the  night  on  lion-surrounded  trees,  and  slept 
and  dreamed  amid  their  hungry  roar ;  he  had  swam  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
or  haunted,  like  a  ghost,  those  dreary  caves  which  lowered  around  it ; 
he  had  drunk  of  the  melted  snow  on  the  top  of  Lebanon ;  at  Sinai  he 
had  traced  and  trodc  on  the  burning  foot-prints  of  Jehovah;  he  had 
heard  messages  at  midnight,  which  made  his  hair  to  arise  and  his  skin 
to  creep ;  he  had  been  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  night,  and  girt  by  the 
demons  of  the  wilderness ;  he  had  been  tossed  up  and  down  like  a  leaf 
upon  the  strong  and  veering  storm  of  his  inspiration.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  lonely  man,  cut  off,  by  gulf  upon  gulf,  from  all  tender  tics  and 
human  associations.  He  had  no  home, — a  wife  he  might  be  permitted 
to  marry,  but  the  permission,  as  to  Hosca,  might  only  be  a  curse ;  and, 
when  her  death  became  necessary,  as  a  sign,  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel, 
she  died  and  left  him  in  the  same  austere  seclusion  in  which  he  had 
existed  before.  The  power  which  came  upon  him,  cut,  by  its  fierce 
coming,  all  the  threads  which  bound  him  to  his  kind, — tore  him  from 
the  plough  or  from  the  pastoral  solitude,  and  hurried  him  to  the  desert, 
and  fflence  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  to  the  wheel  of  the  triumphal 
ch^ot  And  how  startling  his  coming  to  crowned  or  conquering 
guilt !  Wild  from  the  wilderness,  bearded  like  its  lion  lord,  the  fury 
of  God  glaring  in  his  eye,  his  mantle  heaving  to  his  heaving  breast ; 
his  words  stern,  swelling,  tinged  on  their  terrible  edges  with  poetry ; 
his  attitude,  dignity  ;  his  gesture,  }>ower ;  how  did  he  burst  upon  tae 
astonished  gaze,  how  swift  and  solemn  his  entrance,  how  short  and 
8pirit-like  his  stay,  how  dreamily  dreadful  the  impression  made  by  his 
Words,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  tingle  on  the  ears,  and  how 
mysterious  the  solitude  into  which  he  seemed  to  melt  away !  Poet, 
oay,  prophet,  were  a  feeble  name  for  such  a  being.  He  was  a  tnimpet 
filled  with  the  voice  of  GKmI— «  chariot  of  fire  canyring  blazing  thlings 

a  meteor  kindled  at  the  eve,  and  blown  on  the  breath  of  the 
Kternal!’ 
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What  a  strange  rush  of  eloquence,  what  seaixhing  images, 
what  insight  into  the  phenomenon  of  inspiration,  what  a  daring 
and  picturesque  conception,  and  what  a  living  picture  when  all 
18  done!  Yet  these  volumes  teem  with  things  lis  marvellous  as 
this.  The  description  of  an  alchemist  in  the  sketch  of  Godwin, 
the  author’s  reminiscence  of  his  first  perusal  of  Count  St.  Leon, 
the  surges  of  astronomical  description  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
articles  on  Chalmers  and  Professor  Nichol,  an  alpine  passage  on 
.  Lochnagar  in  the  Byron,  are  all  equal  to  it  in  their  respective 
manners ;  and  there  are  many  more  as  good.  The  noblest  and 
most  original  utterances  of  this  writer  are  certainly  those  in  which 
his  sympathy  with  the  grand,  the  sublime,  the  vague,  the  pecu¬ 
liar,  "the  wild,  is  appealed  to.  He  had  rather  expatiate  among  the 
architecture  of  the  heavens  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shinar. 
He  loves  the  fathomless  and  stormful  sky,  the  unresting  and  cir¬ 
cular  ocean,  more  than  the  brown  and  green  homestead  of  Ber¬ 
tha,  from  which  he  gazes  into  their  immeasurable  forms.  He 
prefers  the  vast  sweep  of  some  of  his  native  carses  or  blairs, 
bounded  by  some  awful  rim  of  rugged  mountain  crests,  to  the 
meadow  or  the  daisy  at  his  feet.  Hercules  and  the  Laocoon  in¬ 
terest  his  heart  more  than  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  It  is  man  in 
action,  in  unrest,  in  rebellion,  in  struggle,  in  exulting  victory  or 
sore  defeat,  in  glorious  energy  of  some  noble,  or  at  least  some  ter¬ 
rible  kind,  that  inspires  him  with  his  profoundcst  sympathies  and 
his  deepest  thoughts.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  range  of 
his  poetic  love  is  far  too  wide  to  be  so  easily  defined  ;  although 
these  appear  to  be  its  most  natural  objects.  Its  catholicity  is, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  embraces  Hall  and  Shelley,  Chalmers  and  Emerson, 
Jeffrey  and  Carlyle,  Macaulay  and  Aird,  Milton  and  Byron, 
Croly  and  Cobbett,  in  one  wide  flame  of  heartfelt  homage.  But 
all,  it  is  greatness  more  than  any  other  human  attribute  that 
this  lover  is  enamoured  of.  He  may  never  have  confessed  it  even 
to  himself,  but  it  is  greatness  that  fascinates  his  imagination  more 
than  even  holiness,  truth,  or  beautifulness  of  character  and  life* 
His  love  of  man  has  taken  that  direction  of  aspiration.  Behold¬ 
ing  him  weak,  degraded,  partial,  paltiy  in  every  way,  he  would 
have  him  lifted  up,  exalted,  made  so  great  and  glorious  a  being 
that  virtue  and  poetry  should  come  from  him  as  naturally  as 
radiance  from  the  sun  !  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge,  but  to  accept 
this  magnificent  characteristic.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  whenever  his  heart  is  touched,  this  proud  spirit  can 
move  to  the  lowlier  music  of  life  both  truly  and  gracefully, 
bpoaking  with  much  cordiality  and  insight  of  the  Poems  of  Lou?* 
fellow,  he  says:—  ® 

*  f  must  not  overlook  s  poem  entitled  *  Footsteps  of  Angels. 
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Who  are  the  anjjels  who  visit  and  imprint  his  heart?  No  cherubim 
—dim  to  him  amid  all  their  blaae  of  intelligence.  No  strange  seraphs^ 
cold  to  him  amid  all  their  flames  of  fire.  They  are  the  frieaids  of  his 
youth,  the  loved  of  his  early  heart ;  now  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
grave.  The  eye  of  his  heart  sees  them ;  the  ear  of  his  heart  hoars  their 
soft  footsteps,  and  their  voices  so  low  and  sweet.  Have  all  of  us  not 
at  times  such  angel  visits  ?  Arc  we  not  at  this  moment  summoned  to 
look  up,  and  sec  and  hear  them  ?  Ah !  we  know  that  strong,  deep- 
ftirrowcd  face,  that  lofty  brow,  those  locks  sprinkled  with  grey,  that 
eye  restless  with  the  fire  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  light  of  patenial 
affection.  We  know’,  too,  too  well,  that  young  form,  that  step  light 
as  the  roe’s  upon  the  mountains,  that  clear  blue  eye,  that  brown  curl¬ 
ing  head,  that  forehead  so  high,  that  face  so  pale  and  beautiful,  over 
which,  ere  her  ten  winters  had  passed,  death  had  spread  a  ghastlier 
paleness— it  is  our  Agnes,  at  once  sister  and  child !  And  w’c  cry, 


**  O  God !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness,  and  u  mockery. 
We  yet  might  be  most  happy.”  * 


Before  considering  Mr.  Gilfillau  in  his  secondary  character,  as 
a  critic,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  criticism.  Not  to  be  too  numerous  in  our  sub¬ 
division,  there  are  at  least  three  very  distinguishable  species  ,of 
tlic  genus  critic ;  there  is  the  literary,  the  scientific,  the  philoso¬ 
phical  critic.  The  literary  or  popular  critic  concerns  himstdf 
with  the  outward  body  of  any  work  of  art,  and  proceeds  to 
adjudge  upon  it,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  according  to  the 
prevalent  taste  of  the  time ;  comparing  it  >vith  this  m(^el  and 
that,  and  finding  it  sufficient  or  wanting  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
is  a  very  narrow  species  of  criticism  of  course,  tliough  very  easy 
and  pleasant  to  read.  Its  great  misfortune  is  its  inapplicabi¬ 
lity  to  a  truly  original  work.  A  new  movement,  a  new  school, 
a  new  form  of  art  (and  every  age  must  produce  its  new 
artistic  forms,  else  it  is  not  an  artistic  age)  must  of  necessity  bo 
disowned  by  it.  Hence  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Goethe,  could  not 
possibly  be  acknowledged  by  it ;  nay,  they  could  not  but  appear 
to  bt'  monsters  of  unloveliness  in  the  eyes  of  a  criticism  so  homely 
and  confined.  i 


Ihe  scientific  critic  directs  his  inquiries  to  the  elimination  of 
the  psychological  characteristics  of  tlic  artist  himself.  He  looks 
through  the  work  at  the  worker.  He  investigates  the  poet  more 
than  the  poem,  although  he  does  so  by  means  of  the  poem.  .i ’If 
^^^cthcr  free  from  the  temporary  entanglements  of  the  popular 
criticism,  he  may  come  to  the  acceptance  and  love  of  an  originals 
and  new  work  of  art ;  but  that  by  the  process  of  first  discoveriogf 
the  psychology  of  its  creator.  Without  the  quickest  feeling  ibr  arl^. 
he  can  conclude  that  the  work  of  a  man,  w’hom  he  haa  found  tof 
be  a  man  of  talent  and  genius,  must  be  a  genuine  w’ork?of  ert ; 
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and  thus  his  wonder  and  love  may  have  free  course !  We  should 
say  it  is  in  this  way  that  Goethe  has  been  received  by  not  a  small 
number  of  his  countrymen.  | 

Philosophical  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  bethinks  itself  I 
neither  of  approved  models  nor  of  the  real  or  supposed  powers  I 

of  the  criticised  author.  From  some  consistent  philosophy  or  i 

other  of  human  nature,  or  rather  from  some  philosophically 
coherent  idea  of  the  universe,  it  deduces  the  laws  of  Art,  and  it 
measures  every  new  work  by  these  laws.  It  is  clear  that  until 
an  absolute  philosophy  be  attained,  this  method  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  perfect  any  more  than  the  other  two  critical  plans.  It  *  f 
is  incomparably  deeper,  w  ider,  and  every  way  nobler  as  a  method,  1 1 
however,  than  these.  ^ 

Now  Gilfillan  cannot  well  be  allocated  to  any  one  of  these  divi-  " 
sions.  In  a  certain  crude  and  incomplete  manner  he  unites  all 
the  methods  ;  and  this  is  no  small  praise,  for  the  man  of  letters 
who  should  do  so  completely  and  maturely  were  a  perfect  critic.  I 
It  is  in  his  approximation  to  this  perfection,  remote  though  it  i 
may  be,  that  Gilfillan’s  originality  as  a  critic  lies.  Without  defer-  i 
ring  to  the  taste  of  the  hour,  he  knows  well  that  every  work  of  f 
art  ought  to  have  a  specific  relation  to  the  day  which  gives  it 
birth.  To  that  extent,  but  never  beyond  it,  he  is  a  critic  for  the 
times.  An  instinctive  and  irresistible  tendency  to  psychological 
analysis,  though  not  very  scientific  in  its  methods,  imparts  an  air 
of  scientific  criticism  to  many  of  his  best  pictures.  The  philoso¬ 
phical  procedure  is  not  so  obvious  ;  yet  it  is  often  unconsciously 
had  recourse  to  when  the  writer  is  perplexed.  Gilfillan’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  however,  is  a  very  latent  and  undeveloped  affair  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  serious  culture,  for  the 
philosophical  instinct  is  quick  within  him,  although  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  a  nebulous  embryo  as  yet. 

But  over  and  above  the  united,  though  dim  and  uncertain,  f 
manifestation  of  all  the  critical  methods  in  the  course  of  these 
Galleries,  there  is  something  far  better.  Gilfillan  is  born  a  poet 
himself.  He  has  an  inner  eye,  as  well  as  an  outward  one,  which  ^ 
knows  and  loves  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  great,  wherever 
they  appear.  No  novelty,  nor  even  oddity  or  repulsivencss,  of  j 
external  appearance  can  hide  them  from  his  sight.  No  theory, 
whether  popular,  scientific,  or  philosophical,  can  blind  him  for  ^ 
a  moment  to  the  presence  of  the  celestial  strangers.  His  eye* 
tight  of  this  kind  is  independent  of,  though  rarely  withoirt, 
reasons.  ^  It  is  direct  and  decisive ;  and  the  faith  he  reposes  m 
this  spiritual  vision  is  as  strong  as  that  which  he  places  in  his 
pcrceptiont  of  the  material  world,  so  as  frequently  to  lay  hi®  . 
ojwn  to  the  charge  of  arrogance.  We  are  certain  that  it  is  ®  [ 

this  poetic  insight  into  poetry,  this  brotherly  kindness,  thw 
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touch  of  nature,  that  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  Gil- 
filLui’s  critical  judgments.  If  anything,  indeed,  were  wanting 
to  prove  this  position,  the  fact  that  he  always  fails  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  men  who  are  not  poets  either  in  essence  or  in  form, 
but  simply  persons  of  talent,  or  clever  men,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Who  would  allow  that  his  estimate  of  Jeffrey  is  either 
correct  or  interesting  ?  Who  will  not  deem  his  philippic  against 
George  Dawson  too  sweeping  in  parts  Who  cares  for  his 
analysis  of  Mackintosh,  or  Robert  Hall,  in  comparison  with  his 
unfolding  of  the  soul  of  Shelley,  his  fiery  glances  into  the  crater 
of  Byron’s  bosom,  or  his  rapid  sketch  of  Carlyle,  originally 
drawn  with  a  stylus  of  phosphorus  on  the  darkened  walls  of  his 
own  troubled  spirit  ?  But  who  could  have  delineated  the  very 
‘  form  and  pressure  ’  of  Milton’s  ‘  Samson  Agonistes  ’  with  so 
much  ease,  so  much  truth,  so  much  beauty,  and  so  much  force, 
as  we  have  here  ? — 

*  Samson  Agonistes  is  perhaps  the  least  poetical,  but  certainly  by  no 
means  the  least  characteristic,  of  his  works.  In  style  and  imagery,  it  is 
bare  as  a  skeleton,  but  you  see  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  Samson.  It 
is  the  purest  piece  of  literary  sculpture  in  any  language.  It  stands 
before  you,  like  a  statue,  bloodless  and  blind.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Milton  chose  Samson  as  a  subject,  from  the  resemblance  in  their 
destinies.  Samson,  like  himself,  was  made  blind  in  the  cause  of  his 
country ;  and  through  him,  as  through  a  new  channel,  does  Milton 
iK)ur  out  his  old  complaint,  but  more  here  in  anger  than  in  sorrow. 
It  had  required — as  the  Nile  has  seven  mouths — so  many  vents  to  a 
grief  so  great  and  absolute  as  his.  Consolation,  Samson  has  little, 
save  in  the  prospect  of  vengeance,  for  the  prospect  of  the  resurrection- 
body  had  not  fully  dawned  on  his  soul.  He  is,  in  short,  a  hard  and 
Hebrew’  shape  of  Milton.  Indeed,  the  poem  might  have  been  written 
by  one  who  had  been  born  blind,  from  its  sparing  natural  imagery. 
He  seems  to  spurn  that  bright  and  flow’ery  world  which  has  been  shut 
against  him,  and  to  create,  within  his  darkened  tabernacle,  a  scenery 
and  a  companionship  of  his  own,  distinct  as  the  scenery  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  dreams.  It  is,  consequently,  a  naked  and  gloomy  poem; 
and  as  its  hero  triumphs  in  death,  so  it  seems  to  fall  ujwn  and  crush 
its  reader  into  prostrate  wonder,  rather  tlian  to  create  warm  and  willing 
admiration.  You  believe  it  to  be  a  powerful  poem,  and  you  tremble  as 
you  believe.* 

It  appears  to  us,  in  fine,  that  our  author  is  almost  invariabljr 
penetrating  in  his  view,  true  in  his  sympathies,  and  most  felici¬ 
tous  m  his  diction,  when  he  is  dealing  with  poems  and  poets. 
Many  of  the  details  of  his  poetical  criticisms  might  well  be 
called  in  question,  but  the  total  impression  is  singularly  just  in 
every  case.  There  may  be  exaggeration — the  exaggeration  of 
love  and  devotion — but  that  is  only  a  question  of  degree  ;  and  it 
IS  our  profound  conviction  that,  in  the  question  of  quality  he  is 
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nurelj  wrong.  Ardent,  prone  to  extremes,  fond  of  mighty 
speech,  and  a  man  of  quivering  sensibilities, — the  majority  of  his 
eulogies  must  seem  to  be  raptures,  if  not  rhapsodies,  to  the  man 
of  scientific  precision,  small  limits,  and  manageable  feelings. 
Yet  we  find  an  instinctive  judiciousness  underrunning  all  this 
^lendid  turbulence  of  expression;  and  there  is  no  critic  on 
English  ground  by  whom  we  shoidd  prefer  to  be  led  into  the 
resounding  mazes  of  a  great  and  new  poem.  His  insight  is  so 
keen,  his  sentiments  so  eenerous,  his  taste  so  wide,  his  know¬ 
ledge  so  various,  and  his  language  so  swift  and  pliant,  that  we 
would  trust  his  guidance  almost  anywhere  witlun  the  Elysian 
domain  of  poetry ;  making  corrections,  as  a  meteorologist  would 
say,  for  the  altitude,  the  temperature,  and  other  adventitious 
circumstances. 

It  is  when  he  blames,  we  had  almost  said  when  he  curses,  that 
we  fear  and  detest  Gilfillan’s  tendency  to  the  superlative  degree 
of  feeling,  and  the  imperjitive  mood  of  expression.  Strong  in 
his  loves,  he  must  be  strong  also  in  his  hatreds ;  he  cannot  well 
help  it.  ‘  The  scorn  of  scorn  ’  is  the  usual  companion  of  the 
*  love  of  love  ’  in  the  same  bosom.  But  we  are  here  to  purify 
our  loves,  to  subdue  our  hatred,  to  eradicate  contempt.  Few 
men  in  wide  Great  Britain  will  fully  approve  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gilfillan's  ruthless  assault  on  Mr.  Macaulay’s  private 
character,  in  the  article  on  Leigh  Hunt :  and  we  nope  that 
few  will  be  found  to  homologate  this  daring  pronunciation  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  innermost  spirit  of 
a  poet,  whom  yet  our  inquisitionist  evidently  loves  and  reveres ! 

*  Indeed,  over  all  Emerson's  poems,  and  over  those  of  many  of  his 
followers,  there  hangs  a  deep  gloom.  His  fun,  when  he  attempts  to 
be  humorous,  is  dull  and  feeble.  It  is  the  drone  of  the  “  humble  bee,” 
which  is  quite  as  melancholy  as  it  is  mirthful.  He  is  never  so  eloquent 
M  when  expressing  the  feelings  of  one  who,  from  the  pursuits  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  the  company  of  men,  has  sought  a  sad  solace  in  nature,  wliich 
yet,  without  a  God,  can  only  glare  and  glitter  about  his  eye  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  not  touch  his  heart.  His  personal  purity,  which  is  that  of  a 
guarded  dewdrop,  has  saved  him  from  many  pains  and  penalties ;  but 
we  do  think  that  it  is  the  subtlety  which  so  strangely  mingles  with  tbc 
simpheity  of  his  nature,  like  the  eye  of  the  basilisk  looking  out  from 
the  tiWery  plumage  of  the  dove,  which  has  veiled  from  many  the  fact 
that  A#  M  not  a  happy  man* 

the  name  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  name  of 
Chnatian  charity,  in  the  name  of  even  common  decency — against 
V.  fierce  and  insulting  soothsay ings  as  this.  *  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged.*  We  dissent  from  Emerson’s  theory  of 
Winn,  whether  latent  or  spoken,  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  GilfiUan  can 
do ;  but  we  believe  the  American  transcendentalist  to  be  one  of 
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the  verj  happiest  of  Naturc^s  dear  children — a  belief  which  is 
jH'oundi'd  on  much  observation  of  him  while  in  this  country  two 
years  ajjo.  Besides,  it  is  surely  a  new  and  heretical  doctrine  in 
Christianity,  that  a  man’s  happiness  has  anything  to  do  with  his 
nearness  to  Go<l !  Suppose  a  case  of  total  spiritual  death,  where 
there  were  health,  good  fortune,  pp*eat  talents,  tine  morals,  noble 
reputation,  everything  one  could  desire  ;  might  not  the  possessor 
be  happier  than  David  with  his  everlasting  struggle,  l^aul  with 
his  boundless  sorrow  over  Jew  and  Gentile,  Dante,  or  poor 
Cowper?  Does  George  Gilfillan  actually  know  nothing  about 
blessedness,  as  by  no  means  including  happiness,  for  all  h(' 
talks  so  much  about  it  in  other  portions  of  his  work  ?  Why 
does  he  resale  such  wandering  spirits  as  Shellcv  and  Ilazlitt 
from  the  ill-considered  hatred  of  the  mob,  only  to  impale  another 
victim  ? 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  do  our  culprit  the  justice  of 
saying,  that  this  is  a  very  rare  mood  with  him ;  while  wc  an* 
sorry  he  should  ever  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  mere 
mood  at  all.  His  natural  tendency  is  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction — namely,  to  an  almost  latitudinarian  pity  and  love,  to 
an  excess  of  forgiveness,  even  to  an  undue  sympathy  with  genius 
in  the  state  of  absolute  blackguardism.  Since  this  unhappy 
nuotation  has  put  us  in  train,  wc  may  now  advert  to  some  of 
the  faults  which  we  arc  accustomed  to  hear  charged  against  this 
critic.  We  do  so,  because  it  is  mostly  in  literary  circles  that 
they  are  brought  against  him,  and  because  a  friendly  word  may 
do  him  no  harm. 

They  accuse  him  of  arrogance  in  his  judgments ;  a  thing  wc 
have  traced  to  the  intensity  of  his  character  and  his  self-reliance. 
Some  people  detect  a  dash  of  vulgarity  in  his  best  pages — a  min¬ 
gling  of  the  sacred  with  the  profane,  the  common  with  the  rare,  the 
unclean  with  the  beautiful ;  an  accusation  in  which  there  is  some 
tincture  of  truth,  but  it  disturbs  us  little.  Others  dislike  his 
gossiping,  his  untimely  anecdotes,  and  his  biul  jokes ;  but  W(^ 
presume  they  arc  all  intended  for  the  gallery — not  his  own 
admirable  book,  but  the  topmost  semicircle  of  his  theatre  of 
readers ;  and  therefore  they  may  pass.  The  most  grievous 
offence  be  has  ever  committed,  in  trutli,  is  somewhat  akin  to  all 
of  these.  It  is  his  untasteful  and  ungracious  dealing  with  the 
personalities  and  the  persons  of  even  living  authors  ;  a  thing  wc 
cannot  defend,  while  we  laugh  over  it — knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
most  of  these  personal  traits  are  either  erroneous  or  only  half  true! 

Anropos  of  these  caterings  to  the  taste  of  ‘  the  general/ 
indulge  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  what  sort  of  thing  It  Is 
that  IS  so  much  condemned  in  our  author.  It  will  have  the 
advantage  of  explaining  to  him  what  wc  mean,  when  wc  say  he 
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must  abantlon  the  method.  Our  imitation  shall  be  copie  d,  as 
closely  as  we  can,  from  the  original  inventor  ;  and  here  it  is ! 

.  /.  ‘  George  Gilfillan  was  born  some  six-and-thirty  years 
ago  at  Cowrie,  in  Perthshire,  and  rocked  in  his  cradle  by  the 
well-known  earthquakes  of  the  place !  The  youngest  of  many 
children,  he  >vas  spoiled  some  years  before  he  was  out  of  bib 
and  tucker.  Nevertheless,  he  grew  a  long-legged  gilly  in  due 
process  of  time,  going  through  school  and  college  without 
remarkable  discredit.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  is  now  a  full- 
grown  man,  of  peculiar  properties  and  dimensions  as  such,  llis 
trunk  is  spare  :  it  is  rather  shaky,  on  a  pair  of  straggling  legs; 
it  is  adorned  with  a  pair  of  ill-hung  arms,  and  very  handless 
hands;  and  it  is  surmounted  by  an  ample  head,  cut  after  the 
fashion  of  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  florid  style,  'fhe  head,  itself,  is  not  bad.  It  is  somewhat 
like  Byron’s,  but  not  so  concentrated,  and  more  spread  abroad, 
'rhatched  with  coarse  and  curling  ruddy  hair,  the  brow  is  not 
without  nobility.  The  nose  is  comparatively  small,  and  what  a 
geologist  would  call  puddled ;  and  underneath  it  there  opens  a 
great  cavern  of  a  mouth,  before  which  the  upper  lip  hangs  like 
a  curtain  ;  while  both  his  lips  constantly  tremble  as  if  they  w  ould 
burst  into  ungovernable  speech  !  .  .  . 

‘  Wc  first  saw'  this  remarkable  figure  in  the  best-regulated 
madhouse  in  the  North  (a  place  called  Paradise  !)  ;  and,  after  a 
little  conversation,  the  poor  fellow^  asked  us  to  explain  “  Schcl- 
ling's  Philosophy  ”  to  him.  We  did  so  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
dw'elling  particularly  on  the  law’  of  dualism  in  Nature.  Yes, 
exclaimed  the  unfortunate,  the  world  is  got  up  on  dualistic  prin¬ 
ciples;  all  things  go  in  pairs  I  see ; — bread  and  cheese,  ducks  and 
green  peas,  ham  and  eggs,  goose  and  apple-sauce,  brandy  and 
water!  He  then  expatiated,  really  w’ith  a  singular  and 
unearthly  eloquence,  on  the  grandeurs  of  creation,  ending  with 
this  anticlimax  : — **  O  sir,  it  is  a  glorious  universe  ;  ’tis  a  pity  it 
drinks.  C)n  b('ing  rebuked  for  his  ill-timed  jest,  he  retorted  at 
once  “  Not  drink,  sir  (  Behold  the  moon,  how’  she  pulls  ever¬ 
more  at  the  sea  I”  ’  .  .  . 

But  wc  must  draw’  to  a  close,  and  that  with  as  emphatic  a 
statement  as  wc  can  make,  of  w’hat  we  cannot  but  regard  as  >Ir. 
Gilfillan  s  noblest  claim  to  our  regard  and  reverence,  llismiss- 
ing  all  caricature  and  foolish  jesting,  whether  of  our  author’s  or 
our  own,  as  alike  degrading  to  literature  and  unbecoming  in  it^ 
priesthood,  let  us  consider  the  position  and  circumstances  of  thb 
now  appellant  for  literary  honours  and  privileges.  The  youngest 
son  of  a  Scotch  seceding  minister,  of  some  note  in  his  day  and 
generation,  lie  has  himself  performed  all  the  laborious  functions 
o  the  same  office  during  the  whole  of  his  literarv  career.  ^ 
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have  the  most  authentic  reasons  for  believing  that  he  does  his 
duties,  not  only  of  preaching  and  public  service,  but  also  of  private 
visitation,  with  as  much  fidelity  and  diligence  as  any  clergyman 
ill  his  (apparently)  beloved  Dundee.  Not  much  of  a  natural 
orator,  yet  occasionally  eloquent,  and  always  striking,  he  draws 
the  young,  the  aspiring,  the  tasteful,  the  intellectual,  in  crowds 
around  his  pulpit,  lie  also  lectures  to  large  audiences  in  Athe¬ 
naeums  and  Schools  of  Art,  on  subjects  literary  and  religious,  so 
that  his  influence  is  widely  spread.  At  the  same  time,  his  private 
life  is  adorned  by  extensive  correspondence  with  famous  men  of 
letters,  as  well  as  by  the  visits  of  distinguished  persons  of  every 
creed  at  his  hospitable  manse.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  and 
its  efi’ects  are  visible  on  his  printed  page.  With  a  catholicity 
which  takes  in  and  lovingly  enfolds  such  ‘  erring  and  extrava¬ 
gant  spirits  *  as  Shelley,  llyroii,  Hazlitt,  he  never  forgets  the 
specific  and  objective  faith  in  Christianity  to  which  he  has  sworn 
himself  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  c  will  not  say  he  has 
never  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  creed  with  the  outgoings 
of  his  heart ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful  task  on  occasion,  and  no  man 
ever  accomplished  it  with  case,  unless  his  creed  w  ere  as  viewless 
as  the  wind,  or  his  heart  as  cold  and  solid  as  a  crystal  stone. 


Art.  IV. — An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;  containing  an  Kx- 
nmination  of  the  most  Important  Questions  relating  to  the  Authority^ 
Interpretation^  and  Integrity y  of  the  Canonical  Booksywith  reference 
to  the  latest  Inquiries,  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Ijondon :  Samuel  Bagster 
and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 

By  this  volume,  its  distinguished  author  has  added  to  the  laurels 
he  had  previously  so  worthily  won.  Through  industry,  which 
high  principle  alone  could  have  sustained,  and  for  which  a 
vigorous  and  enlarged  mind  could  alone  have  prepared  him,  he 
has  built  up  for  himself  a  reputation  for  sanctified  scholarship, 
w  hich  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  wdio,  in  the  present  age,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  learn  that  they  might  illustrate  the  word 
of  God.  Such  persons  arc  in  the  highest  degree  benefactors ; 
and  it  is  delightful  to  believe,  that  however  changes  may  distin¬ 
guish  the  future — however  institutions  may  decay  or  be  removed 
however  exU'rnal  changes  may  pass  over  the  churches,  the 
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foundations  of  their  praise  shall  remain  ;  the  fruits  of  their  culti¬ 
vated  and  devoted  intellects  being  increasingly  valued  according 
as  Christianity  is  increased  in  power.  It  is  pleasing  to  consider 
that  the  labours  of  such  men  are  recognised  as  the  property  of 
Christendom.  The  wise  of  all  lands  who  love  Christ,  and  doing 
so  are  anxious  to  know  his  will,  at  once  become  students  of  their 
productions ;  so  that  theirs  is  the  high  dignity  of  touching  the 
chords  that  vibrate  in  the  hearts  of  the  truly  great  in  all  nations, 
— of  those  whose  moral  and  mental  influence,  whatever  be  the 
power  which  they  now  exert,  must  ultimately  be  universally 
supreme ;  for  we  read  erroneously  the  signs  of  the  times,  if 
there  be  not  in  the  world  sure  indications  of  the  noble  and  pure 
in  intellect  becoming  the  only  nobles  whose  power  sliall  be 
recognised  as  just,  and  who  shall  be  permitted  to  give  the  form 
and  fashion  of  their  own  minds  to  the  state  of  society  and  the 
will  of  man.  While  Dr.  Davidson  has  honoured  himself  by  his 
sacred  and  successful  efforts,  he  has  reflected  lustre  on  the  Dis¬ 
senters  of  England,  who,  when  reproached  for  dwarfishiiess  in 
leannng,  can  point  to  him  and  say,  ‘  As  in  the  olden  times,  so  also 
there  are  giants  in  our  days.’  While  he  and  a  few  others  arc 
the  glory  of  Nonconformity,  they  arc  examples  to  be  imitated 
as  much  as  they  arc  the  rightful  subjects  of  applause. 

There  exists  a  strong  necessity  for  the  practical  consideration 
of  this  thought.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  nations  illustrate  it ;  in  their  intercourse, 
distance  and  time  arc  comparatively  neutralized.  The  necessary 
consequence  is,  not  only  the  diffusion  among  the  intelligent,  the 
thoughtful,  and  the  commercial,  of  a  knowledge  of  continental 
languages,  but  of  continental  opinions  also  ;  every  day  is  increas¬ 
ing  that  intercourse  and  this  knowledge.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  guides  of  thought  and  feeling  among  us,  they  ‘  who  minister 
for  God  to  man,’  must  be  furnished  with  weapons  additional  to 
those  necessary  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  They  must  be  able 
to  look  tlie  errors  of  other  nations  in  the  face — must  be  able  from 
u  full  comprehension  of  them  to  grapple  with  them  successfully. 
V\  hile  the  majority  even  of  the  well-informed  w’erc  ignorant  of 
these,  it  was  not  necessary,  however  desirable,  that  teachers 
should  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge.  It  is  now  necessary. 

httever  the  literature  of  Germany,  for  example,  contains,  must 
be  understood.  That  literature  contains  the  productions  of  men 
eminent  for  knowledge,  diligence,  and  research — men  who,  with 
an  almost  Jewish  minuteness,  have  investigated  the  Scriptures; 
who,  in  short,  have  surpassed  all  others  in  their  self-consecration 
thereunto.  The  learned  of  Germany  w’erc  laborious  while 
tho^  of  England  were  asleep.  They  were,  in  too  many  instances, 
endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  truth,  while  we  were 
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doing  nothing  to  uphold  it.  When,  however,  the  departure 
from  faith  in  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  them,  became  known — their  learned  attempts  to  dis¬ 
honour  Christ,  to  make  his  grace  be  received  in  vain,  to  remove 
veneration  and  power  from  the  Scriptures  as  having  come  from 
God — the  excitement  thereby  produced  was  great,  but,  in  many 
cases,  not  according  to  knowledge.  Men  were  startled  as  from  a 
dream,  and  acted  as  they  who  are  thus  suddenly  aroused ;  there 
were  vehement  declamations  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
against  German  theology.  German  theology,  as  a  whole,  was 
put  into  the  index  of  English  condemnation.  Neology,  Rational¬ 
ism,  became  the  key-notes  of  utterance,  often  without  thought. 
It  is  so  still ;  the  untaught  are  yet  found,  in  grave  words,  and 
being  thought  learned  while  they  speak,  giving  what  they  think 
glory  to  their  own  creed,  by  uttering  fierce  denunciations  upon 
opinions,  which  they  in  their  heroism  pronounce  most  dangerous, 
but  of  the  knowledge  of  which  they  arc  altogether  ignorant. 
This  earnest  ministry  can  last  only  for  a  season.  Dr.  Davidson 
adopted  the  only  rational  and  Christian  course ;  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  German  literature,  and  this  volume  is  among  the 
evidences  of  his  success.  While  we  rejoice  to  know  that  in  this 
he  has  not  been  alone,  nor  alone  successful,  the  fact  is  full  of 
instruction  on  the  necessity  of  those  especially  who  arc  ministers 
of  the  gospel  being  furnished  beyond  the  means  of  refuting  the 
heresies  of  other  years ;  of  their  being  prepared  to  meet  the 
peculiar  claims  ot  the  present  times,  without  which,  as  has 
been  said,  their  ministry  must  be  ‘  a  grand  impertinence.’  Every 
age  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  thought,  and  its  own  forms 
of  heresy ;  and  teachers,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press, 
must  be  prepared  for  them — every  age  has  new  claims,  which 
must  be  met  by  new  exertions.  The  idea  is  a  false  one  practically, 
that  because  the  method  of  man’s  salvation  is  unchangeable, 
therefore  the  modes  of  thought  and  illustration  which  availed 
during  past  centuries,  are  now  equally  suitable,  and  mjiy  bo 
equally  beneficial.  It  is  an  error  of  dangerous  extent,  that 
teachers  may  now  take  the  ancient  labourers  in  the  fields  of 
scriptural  investigation  as  unerring  guides  ;  that  they  require 
nothing  more  than  their  grandsircs ;  that  with  a  smattering  of 
the  dead  languages^  or  without  it,  if  they  be  only  in  earliest^  they 
are  competent  for  instruction,  even  in  its  higher  departments. 
Against  this  we  earnestly  protest :  while  we  feci  assured  that 
instructors  would  be  no  less  ejirnest  because  learned,  wc  feel 
increasingly  the  absolute  necessity  of  instruction  being  carried 
lieyond  the  range  which  was  sufficient  in  former  years.  For  a 
t'lty  missionary  or  a  village  reader,  the  common-places  of  the 
past  may  suffice,  but  not  so  for  others  ;  nor  will  any  declamation 
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against  errors  suffice  for  the  ability  to  refute  which  arises  from 
having  read.  This  subject  involves  the  highest  and  holiest 
interests,  and  cannot  be  lightly  dealt  with.  There  is  ampler 
instruction  necessary,  and  that  including  new  subjects,  including 
literature  in  its  present  varieties,  as  existing  and  influencing  in 
Europe  ;  continental  languages,  with  their  vast  accumulations 
of  the  false,  as  of  the  true;  in  short,  all  things  which  have  a  place 
of  importance  among  those  which  are  ruling,  or  are  obviously 
destined  to  rule,  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  in  relation  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  may  require  the  addition  of  years  to  student-life, 
but  it  will  only  place  our  students  on  an  equality  with  others. 
It  mav  require  greater  effort  from  themselves,  or  from  the 
churches ;  but  neither  in  this  would  the  churches  or  they  become 
different  from  others.  In  a  well-taught  ministry  wc  rest  our 
confidence  of  the  safety,  not  of  Nonconformity  alone,  but  of 
Protestantism ;  or,  rather,  of  ‘  pure  and  undefiled  religion.’ 

Wc  have  no  wish,  nor  any,  even  the  most  remote,  intention  of 
approaching  to  the  idea  of  the  ministry  among  Dissenters  in 
former  years  having  been  inadequate.  It  met  its  object.  It 
w;is  suitable ;  but,  if  men  and  circumstances  have  changed 
radically,  and  they  have  so  changed,  then  it  also  must  suffer 
change.  Men  are  not  what  they  were  a  hundred  years  since. 
They  arc  still  sinful ;  but  their  peculiar  sins  are  changed,  and 
their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  are  changed,  and  their 
knowledge  has  not  been  stationary.  They  are  the  same  as 
the  meu  a  hundred  years  since  only  in  being  sinners ;  in 
all  else  they  arc  as  if  they  were  the  offspring  of  another  race. 
The  intellect  of  the  world  has  been  awakened,  and  it  shall  be 
saved  only  through  the  medium  of  the  mastery  of  its  intellect. 
Churches  and  Christians  must  arouse  themselves  in  accordance  with 
this,  and  do  worthily  for  (iod.  Upon  us  the  ‘ends  of  the  w’orld’ 
have  come,  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are 
furnished  with  all  the  thews  and  sinews  of  successful  effort. 
However  w’e  feel  the  necessity  of  piety  and  earnestness,  w’c  feel 
os  strongly  the  necessity  of  learning ;  w-ithout  w’hich  individuals 
true  to  C  hrist  may  be  useful  in  inferior  departments  and  circles, 
but  not  in  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  nooks  and  corners  into 
which  the  light  of  the  world’s  knowledge  comes  not.  Let  any 
one  take  the  volume  before  us  into  calm  and  full  investigation — 
let  him  |>ondcr  on^  the  many  hostile  views  therein  to  the  truth, 
w  hich,  from  diffusion  of  knowledge,  must  be  familiar  to  some  at 
least  in  every  congregation  possessing  influence,  from  their 
intercourse  with  Germany,  or  knowdedge  of  its  language  and 
o|union8 ;  and  then  let  him  say  if  an  individual,  w’hosc  amount 
of  knowU'dge  is  not  equal  to  that  of  his  congregation,  be  quiUified 
to  '  lU*  teacher.  M  e  know  the  answ’cr  whi^  w'ould  be  given ; 
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but  how  can  he  be  so  without  his  having  added  to  former  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  a  knowledge  of  continental  tongues  and 
learning  ?  Let  us  not  be  supposed  as  referring  to  individuals  ; 
but  be  believed,  as  writing  from  a  heart  deeply  impressed,  from 
such  considerations  having  been  forced  in  upon  it  by  this 
volume,  which  has  fully  proved  to  us  the  absolute  necessity  of 
our  becoming  prepared  to  conflict  with  error  and  infldelity  in 
union  with  the  highest  literary  attainment,  and  the  utmost 
fearlessness  in  assaulting  even  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
were  reckoned  the  bulwarks  of  primary  truths.  Our  views  were 
incomplete  of  continental  heresies  in  scriptural  interpretation,  until, 
by  this  withdrawing  of  the  veil  from  them,  we  saw  them  in  all 
their  native  deformity.  Whatever  we  may  have  previously 
imagined  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  ability — and  however,  by  the  former 
volume  of  this  work,  we  were  prepared  for  great  things  in  the 
volume  before  us — the  ability  shown  to  meet  and  concpier,  on 
the  Held  which  they  themselves  had  chosen,  the  mightiest  of  the 
learned  in  Germany,  who,  without  self-denial,  had  entered  on 
tlie  criticism  of  Scripture,  has  given  us  unexpected  pleasure 
from  its  amount.  We  had  confidence  he  would  excel,  but  the 
excelling  is  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  had  anticipated. 

The  character  of  the  work  necessarily  precludes  an  analysis ; 
for  there  is  close  adhesion  to  the  title,  ‘  An  Introduction  and 
leads  us  to  the  view  of  isolated  parts  or  sentiments  as  proofs  or 
illustrations  of  our  previous  remarks.  The  importance  of  the 
‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ’  is  universally  felt,  and  Dr.  Davidson 
seems  to  have  spent  on  it  peculiar  labour.  lie  clearly  and 
fully  establishes,  by  full  investigation,  that  Luke  was  its  author ; 
a  subject  in  reference  to  which  there  has  been  so  much 
speculation,  illustrative  of  how  ‘  critical  caprice  despises  sober 
limits.’  In  opposition  to  the  theories  as  to  Timothy’  or  Silas,  ho 
establishes,  from  external  and  internal  evidence,  its  authorship 
by  Luke ;  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  another  topic,  which  has 
no  less  called  critical  acumen  and  diligence  into  manifestation — 
whether,  in  the  composition  of  the  Acts,  written  documents  were 
employed  i  As  this  topic  is  one  of  much  importance,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  we  will  quote 
the  opinion  which  he  amply  illustrates  and  fully  proves : — 

‘  Docs  a  careful,  unbiassed  reading  of  the  hook  suggest  tlic  proba¬ 
bility  of  documents  being  actually  employed  ?  The  (juestion  is  not— 
whether  it  be  possible  to  conceive  of  Luke’s  having  done  without  them, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  he  really  did  so?  What  conclusion 
would  a  reader,  whose  simple  aim  was  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  draw 
from  a  minute  perusal  of  the  Acts  ?  We  cannot  imagine  that  he 
would  arrive  at  any  other  inference  than  that  the  author  had  recourse 
to  written  documents.  It  is  true,  that  the  exact  amount  of  evidence 
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in  favour  of  Uiis  opinion  may  not  be  very  strong.  It  may  not  be  con¬ 
vincing  to  a  mind  which  demands  powerftd  attd  palpable  proof.  It  is 
natural  to  cx|>ect  that  it  should  not  be  very  striking.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  do  not  warrant  evidence  the  most  patent  to  every 
mind.  But  that  there  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  fact  throughout 
the  book,  is  clear  to  our  apprehension.  Such  as  are  determined  to 
admit  nothing  that  will  not  overbear  their  prejudices,  may  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  intimations  in  question:  they  may  even  call  them 
shadowy  conjectiu-cs ;  but  those  who  peruse  the  book  repeatedly  will 
Kcarccly  fail  to  draw  another  conclusion.  That  the  evangelist  employed 
written  sources,  does  not  militate  against  the  notion  of  inspiration, 
(iod  is  not  honoured  by  the  assumption  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
acted  on  as  mere  machines.  Tlieology  is  not  promoted  by  it.  Is  any¬ 
thing  gained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  sacred  writers  were  put  into  a 
htatc  in  which  their  own  powers  were  suspended,  their  research  dis- 
|)on8ed  with,  and  all  human  assistance  withdrawn,  in  order  that  both 
matter  and  words  might  be  communicated  to  their  minds  by  a  special 
revelation  ?  Assuredly  not.’ — Pp.  21,  22. 

In  this  quotation  we  have  the  germ  of  his  belief  respecting 
i;wi/>ira/»on,  which  has  given  its  peculiar  form  and  colour  to  the 
w  hole  w'ork.  He  opposes  the  idea  of  verbal  inspiration — arguing 
that  it  consisted  in  ‘  an  uniform,  steadily  operating,  supernatural 
influence,  to  which  the  apostles  wnre  subject;’  and  did  not 
‘  consist  of  divine  impulses — illapses  that  came  upon  them  at 
limes  more  or  less  vividly.’  ‘  It  was  a  brightening  up  of  all  the 
faculties  to  an  unusual  elevation,  so  that  they  uniformly  and 
infallibly  prom])ted  such  utterances  relative  to  divine  things  as 
accorded  with  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  The  influence  from 
almvc,  that  acted  thus  constantly  on  the  soul,  exerted  itself  in 
p(*rfrct  accordance  w  ith  the  usual  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
fonned  a  part  of  the  inward  man.  It  entered  into  the  spiritual 
psychology.  An  apostle  felt  himself  elevated  by  it  at  all  times. 
He  might  have  as  well  divested  himself  of  his  apostolic  chavacter 
and  authonhiy  as  of  it.  It  constituted  an  essential  and  primary 
elcnunt  in  liis  apostleship.  Hence,  it  w’^as  a  power  acting 
dyuaiuic^ly,  not  mechanically.*  This  view  of  inspiration,  w’hich 
we  consider  sound,  gives  freedom  to  the  powders  of  the  Christian 
critic ;  enables  him  to  enter,  on  equal  terras,  into  the  lists  with 
lira  infidel  where,  if  well  instructed,  he  must  ever  be  vic¬ 
torious.  Admit  tlic  idea  of  verbal  .inspiration — and,  while  we 
put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  gainsayers,  we  denude  ourselves 
of  every  appliance  of  improved  scholarship  to  the  interpretation 
o  scripture.  We  fence  it  round  against  its  approach,  as  w^as 
‘  lUM  of  old.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  men  in  whose  cou- 
rluMoiis  the  eliurches  of  this  country  have  special  confidence, 
uinU!  in  this  view  of  inspiration.  It  argues  well  for  the  future; 
H  uvuig  that  the  letters  of  verbal  inspiration  being  removed, 
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we  Hhall  have  to  such  works  as  this  many  tributary  streams  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  the  letter,  the  principles,  the 
history,  and  evidences  of  Scripture  their  peculiar  study, 

Tii’k  Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  discussed  with 
great  ability.  There  is  open  and  successful  dealing  with  all  the 
points  fixed  on  by  the  keen  eye  of  German  infidelity  as  points  of 
itiexplicahle  difficulty.  They  are  fairly  met,  and  shown  to  be 
worthy  of  all  faith.  After  careful  perusal,  we  must  heartily  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  closing  remarks  : — 

‘  In  taking  leave  of  this  topic,  wc  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  the  idea 
of  the  book  being  fabricated  by  a  later  unknown  writer,  with  whatever 
motive  he  set  about  the  task,  involves  the  improbable^  not  to  say  the 
imfmsible,  at  every  step.  The  fabricator  must  have  had  the  Pauline 
epistles  before  him,  and  studied  them  with  the  most  minute  attention. 
After  becoming  intimately  familiar  with  their  contents,  even  to  the 
smallest  and  apparently  the  most  unimportant  particulars,  he  sat 
down  to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  incorporate  many  notices  de¬ 
rived  from  them  with  his  materials.  Here  he  needed  consummate  skill, 
lest  the  deception  should  be  detected.  The  art  demanded  for  the  work 
wius  of  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  nature.  Where  did  such  a  man 
appear  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  impossible  to  point  to 
a  phenomenon  so  marvellous  as  this.  The  wakefulness  and  talents  of 
the  person  who  palmed  the  history  on  his  own  generation  as  the  authen¬ 
tic  production  of  Paul’s  companion,  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
Not  so  constructed  arc  the  forgeries  of  that  period.  They  are  clumsy 
and  inartificial.  They  have  therefore  been  detected  long  ago  by  the  test 
of  fair  criticism.  But  the  book  of  Acts  has  8to6d  this  test  unshaken. 
It  was  reserved  indeed  for  Hegelianism  to  expose  its  alleged  preten¬ 
sions  :  a  species  of  hypercriticism  which  would  soon  reduce  the  genuine 
histories  of  all  antiquity  to  nonentities  or  forgeries.  But  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  will  be  universally  acknowledged 
long  after  the  negative  criticism  has  vanished  away  like  every  tempo- 
raiy*  extravagance  of  unbridled  reason,  or  rather  of  unbridled  scep¬ 
ticism.’ — Pp.  51,  52. 

The  other  subjects  treated  of  in  relation  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  the  Time  and  Place  of  Writing — Genuineness 
AM)  Integrity — Leading  Oiwect  of  Luke  in  writing  the  Book 
— Its  Plan,  Chronology,  Language,  and  Contents. 

On  all  of  these  there  are  important  and  interesting  statements 
and  elucidations,  over  which,  we  doubt  not,  many  students  will 
trim  their  lamps. 

The  account  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  introductory  to  the  Epistles, 
IS  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  composition — rich  in  calm 
thought,  diligent  research,  enlarged  views,  and  frank  admissions, 
trom  the  opening  of  the  article, — wherein  the  possibility  is 
received,  that  th(‘  name  Saul  given  to  him  by  his  parents,  was  a 
name  derived  from  the  verb  signifying  to  ask,  implying  that  he 
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liwl  beon  ‘  a  lonc^-desired  son,  the  child  of  many  prayers,’— to  its 
close,  Dr.  Davidson  shows  that  this  part  of  his  work  was  indeed 
a  labour  of  love.  In  a  form  distinguished  by  vividness,  he  illus- 
trates  the  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  the  apostle,  which, 
from  their  having  been  so  often  the  battle-grounds  of  critics,  de¬ 
serves,  as  it  will  receive,  careful  consideration.  Had  space  per¬ 
mitted,  we  w  ould  willingly  have  submitted  the  whole  passage  in 
which  the  naturalist  and  mythic  explanations  are  show  n  to  be 
untenable.  W e  can  present  only  the  conclusions  : — 

‘  Two  circumstances  in  particular  lead  us  to  believe,  tliat  the  exter- 
nal  senses  of  the  apostle,  as  wtU  as  his  mind,  were  affected  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  described.  An  impression  w'as  made  on  liis  companions  by 
something  external.  They  saw'  the  light  (Acts  xxii.  9) :  they  heard 
the  sound  (Acts  ix.  7).  Besides,  Paul  adduces  as  an  evidence  of  his 
Hj>oslleship,  that  he  had  seen  Christ  (1  Cor.  ix.  1).  This  was  a  (pialifi- 
cation  essential  to  the  apostolic  olHce.  In  visions  he  had  seen  and 
heard  Christ  on  other  occasions  ;  but  to  constitute  him  a  true  apostle, 
Christ  must  have  appeared  to  his  external  senses,  as  he  w’as  seen  by  the 
other  aj>ostles.  This  is  the  only  recorded  instance  in  which  he  could 
have  seen  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  manner  of  his  brethren.  The  transac¬ 
tion  was  ri'garded  by  himself  as  outw’ard  ;  such  was  his  calm  belief  in 
after  years.  Ananias’s  visit  confirms  this  view.  In  short,  the  narrative 
is  best  explained  by  taking  it  in  the  literal  sense.  The  supernatural  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  apostle’s  conversion,  nor  can  it  be  cleared 
aw'ay  w  ithout  distorting  the  description  of  it.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  not  be  invalidated, 
either  by  the  natural  or  the  mythic  exjdanation  ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
so  probable  as  the  one  they  are  adduced  to  supplant.’ — P.  74. 

The  candour  of  the  author  is  abundantly  displayed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Paul.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  two  well-known  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  his  history — his  joining  in  the  performance  of  a 
VOW'  w’ith  four  men,  submitting  to  the  same  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion  as  they — sharing  with  them  the  expense,  so  that  the  \aza- 
rlte  vow  might  be  strictly  fulfilled  after  the  fashion  of  a  zealous 
— und  his  declaring  himself  a  Pharisee  W'hen  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  in  consequence  of  the  tumult  w'hich  his  entering 
into  the  T'emple  had  occasioned.  Of  the  first  he  thus  writes 

•  1  o  assume  appearances  for  the  sake  of  effect  is  ordinarily  unwise 
policy.  It  places  a  man  in  false  positions.  It  is  a  sort  of  artifice  which 
ifenerally  defeats  itself  in  the  end.  The  simple  fact  that  Paul  resorted 
to^  such  measure,  docs  not  settle  the  question  of  its  t)ropriety  and 
wisdom.  I  he  a|)ostles  were  not  infallibly  directed  with  respect  to  their 
conduct,  as  they  were  in  regard  to  their  teaching  and  writing.  They 
were  liable  to  f;dl  into  error  and  sin.  Their  conduct  was  fallible,  like 
that  of  other  men.  So  Moses,  David,  and  the  sacred  penmen  of  the 

Id  1  oatament  sinned.  Hence  w’c  look  on  the  apostle’s  conduct  as 
rul|>able  in  this  case.  He  resorted  to  an  indirect  measure— an  artifice 
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—for  the  pur]>08e  of  conciliating  the  Jews,  instead  of  taking  the  bold, 
honest,  straightforward  course  commonly  characteristic  in  him.’ — 
Pp.  92,  93. 

Of  the  second, 

‘  'flic  conduct  of  Paul  was  culpable,  although  we  are  aware  that 
many  look  on  it  as  an  example  of  commendable  tact.  What  he  said 
indeed  was  strictly  true :  “  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I 
am  called  in  question but  this  statement  was  calculated  to  give  a 
false  impression,  because  the  exciting  cause  of  the  present  tumult  was 
not  such  a  charge.  The  artifice,  therefore,  to  which  he  resorted  on  the 
present  occasion,  did  not  lead  to  any  permanent  good.  It  was  wrong 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  because  inconsistent  with  perfect  honesty,  open¬ 
ness,  and  transparency.  He  fell  into  error.  Inspiration  did  not  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  sin.’ — Pp.  93,  94. 

The  imprisonments  of  Paul  at  Rome  arc  fully  examined — the 
belief  that  he  was  never  released  from  the  imprisonment  men¬ 
tioned  by  Luke,  but  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor — 
and  the  other,  that  he  was  liberated  from  captivity,  after  which 
he  visited  various  places,  writing,  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  tlic  Papistic  to  Titus — that  he  was 
again  imprisoned  at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  immediately  before  he  suffered,  during  the  persecution 
under  Nero.  This  question  is  largely  entered  into,  and  we 
recommend  it  as  an  example  of  our  author’s  power  in  sifting 
evidence.  He  has  fully  shown  that  they  who  hold  by  the 
opinion  of  two  imprisonments  ‘  are  largely  left  to  conjecture.’ 

His  conclusion,  to  the  grounds  of  which  w'c  invite  attention, 
‘  That  there  is  no  proper  historical  basis  for  the  view  in 
question’  (two  imprisonments)  ;  ^  only  one  imprisonment  is  histo- 
ncalltj  certain.  The  patristic  ground  of  the  second  is  weak  and 
invalid.’  ‘  We  have  narrowed  the  foundation  of  the  apostle’s 
release  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  'fhat  seems  to  be  the 
only  support  which  it  has.’  There  is  the  promise  of  a  renewal  of 
this  discussion  when  the  pastoral  epistle  to  Timothy  comes  to  be 
examined  in  the  subsequent  volume  of  this  work,  though  whcit 
IS  here  w’rittcn  seems  to  settle  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Ihcre  are  many  points  on  which  we  could  wish  to  linger ;  such, 
lor  example,  as  the  so-called  third  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem 

but  we  pass  it  to  submit  ideas  respecting  the  condition  and  in¬ 
tellect  ol  the  apostle.  In  a  desire  to  heap  honour  on  Paul,  high 
J>cholarship  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  Treasures  of  learned  lore 
are  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  by  him,  w  ithout  evidence, 
except  that  arising  from  some  incidental  quotations  from  Grecian 
writers.  The  remarks  of  our  author  on  this  point  are  just : — 

, words  of  Menander,  cite<l  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33  ;  of  Epimenides,  in 
lituM  i.  12  ;  and  of  Aratus,  in  Acts  xvii.  28;  are  no  pr(X)f  that  the 
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apostle  read  the  original  works.  He  may  have  learned  the  first  two 
from  social  intercourse,  not  from  personal  reading,  particularly  us  they 
|>artake  of  the  nature  of  proverbs,  which  circulate  widely  by  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  Tholuck  indeed  thinks  that  the  quotation  from  Aratus  cannot  be 
disposed  of  thus,  because  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  original.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  conjectures  that  Paul  got  the  passage  from  the  work  of 
Aratus  itself,  when  subsequently  ^jerusing  it  in  Cilicia.  Wliatever  pro- 
bability  there  be  in  this  hypothesis,  it  is  certain  that  the  citations  from 
Greek  authors,  were  they  even  more  numerous  than  they  arc,  do  not 
pmvc  his  familiarity  with  Greek  literature.  As  to  other  quotations, 
there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  their  existence.  That  the  language  of 
1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  is  taken  from  ^schylus,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and  Euripides,  or  that  certain  passages  in  the  Greek  poets  were 
])re8ent  to  the  apostle’s  mind  when  he  made  use  of  the  words  in  those 
texts,  is  vain  conjecture.  All  evidence  of  designed  similarity  in  them 
is  slight  and  worthless . 

‘  Had  the  apostle  been  trained  in  the  Grecian  schools  of  Tarsus,  and 
familiarized  himself  with  the  principal  authors  in  literature,  the  fact 
could  have  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  structure  of  his  style,  the  mode 
of  his  argumentation,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  evince  intimate  converse  with  the  Greek  poets  or  orators.’ 
— Pp.  128,  124. 

Tlic  following  seems  to  us  a  just  view  of  the  intellect  of  the 
apostle : — 

‘  Every  view  of  the  subject  conducts  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apo¬ 
stle,  judged  by  the  relations  of  his  time,  was  a  man  of  large  attainments. 
His  spirit  w’as  active,  quick,  inquisitive.  Hence  he  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  current  philosophical  speculations,  though  attaching 
little  value  to  them.  In  the  conventional  use  of  the  term  he  was  not  a 
pkUiiSopher ;  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  it,  he  undoubtedly  was  so. 
He  traces,  as  a  true  philosopher,  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter 
to  their  causes,  and  \'iews  them  in  their  spiritual  connexions  with 
Deity,  man,  the  invisible  world.  His  mind  W'as  cast  in  a  philosophical 
mould,  as  is  shown  by  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed;  but  it  is  very’ unlikely  that  he  studied  the  philosophical  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  day  in  order  to  obtain  a  systematic  acquaintance  w  ith  their 
nature.  Ihey  w’cre  too  shndow’y  for  the  solid  judgment  of  one  enriched 
with  a  nobler  science.’— P.  127. 

I  here  is  an  interesting  investigation  of  the  frequently  disputed 
subject  ‘  Did  Paul  >vrite  any  epistles  besides  those  still  pre¬ 
served?  Arc  any  lost?’  There  is  much  learned  research 
l)C8towed  on  this  question,  to  w  hich  w’e  direct  attention,  giving 
only  the  results  which,  as  they  seem  to  us,  are  clearly  established, 
or  may,  at  least,  be  entertained  as  most  reasonable,  if  not  neces¬ 
sary,  inferences. 

The  liBodicean  letter  has  been  lost.  It  was  not  designed  by  God 
tobc'of  jierpetual  use  in  the  churches.  Having  served  its  original 
pur^KMe,  It  passed  into  oblivion.* 
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Respecting  a  lost  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  believed  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  9,  there  is  a  kindred  statement.  ‘  An  im¬ 
partial  examination  of  the  passage  convinces  us  that  the  allusion 
can  only  be  to  a  lost  epistle.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Bengel ;  and  almost  all  recent  expositors 
hold  the  same  view.*  Ideas  such  as  these  may  be  unpiUatable 
unto  those  who  have  not  thought  closely.  They  may  suppose 
them  derogatory  to  Divine  wisdom  and  power.  On  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  infringing,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  the  integrity  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  the  author  has  a  right  to  be  heard. 

‘Ill  thus  concluding  that  some  of  Paul’s  epistles  have  been  lost,  a 
class  of  Christians  may  suppose  that  the  perfection  of  Scripture  is  im- 
iwdrcd ;  for  the  notions  which  once  prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  canon  are  not  obsolete.  In  combating  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  it  was  formerly  usual  among  Protestants  to  abide 
firmly  by  the  idea,  that  nothing  inspired  has  been  lost,  but  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  has  descended  to  our  times  entire  and  uncorrupted, 
licnee  their  aversion  to  an  idea  apparently  sanctioned  by  a  few  pas¬ 
sages,  that  some  of  Paul’s  epistles  are  not  in  our  present  canon. 

‘  We  hold  as  firmly  as  our  opponents,  that  no  jiart  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  lost ;  that  the  canon  is  still  entire.  Rut  it  is  surely  a  mere 
assumption  that  everything  which  an  apostle  or  evangelist  may  have 
written  was  intended  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  collection  commonly 
called  the  New  Testament,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Canon.  The 
completeness  of  the  canon  cannot  be  discovered  by  d  priori  notions, 
but  by  the  matter  of  fact.  Divine  Providence  has  preserved  certain 
books,  and  from  these  we  conclude  that  none  others  were  designed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  perfection  of  the  canon  is  properly 
judged  of  by  what  we  have^  rather  than  by  our  ideas  of  that  which,  on 
a  certain  supposition,  we  ought  to  have.  Hence  we  feel  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  conclusion,  on  grounds  apparently  tenable,  that  some  in¬ 
spired  epistles  have  been  lost.  That  they  were  equally  inspired  with 
such  as  are  extant  is  highly  probable,  since  inspiration  was  an  influence 
essentially  and  perpetually  belonging  to  an  apostle — not  a  thing  laid 
aside  at  times,  and  again  assumed  or  given.  Oral  as  well  as  written 
discourses  were  inspired.  If,  therefore,  many  of  the  former  have 
perished  unrecorded  in  writing,  why  should  it  be  counted  improbable 
that  some  of  the  latter  should  also  have  passed  into  oblivion  ?  Let  us 
be  grateful  for  what  we  have,  and  not  attempt  to  limit  the  operations 
of  the  apostles,  or  of  their  Divine  Master,  by  assuming  that  the  former 
wrote  no  more  than  what  we  possess.  Tlie  books  given  are  sufficient 
for  salvation  ;  and  who  shall  be  so  niggardly  in  his  apprehensions  as  to 
assert  that  the  world  never  saw  more  ?’ — Pp.  143,  144. 

Ihc  Epistle  to  the  Homans  luis  drawn  largely  on  the  learning, 
research,  and  discriminating  powers  of  our  author.  It  w'as  worthy 
of  placing  the  whole  man  under  requisition,  and  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  it ;  and,  in  consequence,  many  difficulties 
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are  swept  away,  light  is  |K)iircd  upon  many  points  previouhly 
obscure,  and  scepticism  has  to  yield  up  much  w  hich  she  hud  re*. 
joice<l  in  as  welhearncd  fruits  of  victory.  The  supposed  pur^^se 
in  writing  this  epistle  is  well  expressed:—*  Paul  had  a  sublime 
purpose  ill  the  epistle.  His  vision  rose  far  above  local  circum- 
intended  to  establish  Christian  truth  on  an  iniiiiove* 
able  basis  in  the  very  centre  of  heathenism,  that  its  victory 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  high  places  of  idolatry,  and  be  con- 
tinned  through  the  known  world.’  We  coincide  in  this  opinion, 
that  the  argumentation  of  the  epistle  had  respect  to  higher  ends 
than  the  simple  composing  of  differences  existing  in  the  Homan 
church,  arising  from  the  fact  that  Jew’s  and  Gentiles  were  in 
one  community,  and  the  disputes,  of  whatever  kind  they  W’ere, 
originating  in  the  law  of  IMoses,  and  the  position  it  w  as  supposed 
to  occupy  in  the  new  economy. 

To  attempt  an  outline,  however  faint,  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Davidson  has  discussed  the  important  questions  connected 
with  this  epistle,  is,  in  the  meantime,  impracticable;  but  after  a 
minute  and  delighted  investigation  thereof,  we  can  testify  that  it 
is  a  triumph  of  true  scholarship  under  the  direction  of  an  eu- 
larged  mind  and  a  believing  heart.  Let  it  be  pondered — and 
many  of  the  causes  w’hich  have  made  this  epistle  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  sects  and  parties,  will  be  found  to  be  neutralized. 

As  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many’  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  elucidation  given  of  the  state 
of  the  church  claims,  and  will  rew  ard,  peculiar  regard.  The 
existence  of  four  different  parties  in  the  church,  a  cause  of 
many  of  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  epistle,  is  exhibited. 
Uespecting  the  last  of  these,  w  e  conceive  his  opinion  to  be  just, 
and  worthy  of  attention. 

*  bile  the  first  three  parties  w  ere  divided,  they  agreed  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  ajiostolic  authority.  Ihit  there  were  others  in  the  same  church 
who  disdained  to  acknowledge  or  to  follow  the  divinely  ordained  instru¬ 
mentality  of  any  apostle.  This  party  looked  upon  themselves  as  more 
enlightened  than  the  rest,  and  styled  themselves  after  Christ  alone. 
They  were  particularly  opposed  to  Paul,  who.se  reputation  they  sought 
to  lessen  in  various  ways.  They  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all,  whatever  may  have  been  the  complexion  of  their  sentiments. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  peculiar  theological  opinions  were 
held  by  the  Christ-party,  if  it  be  supposed  that  they’  did  disseminate 
tlefinitc  characteristic  notions.  Both  epistles,  especially  the  second, 
show  that  the  apostle  refers  to  persons  who  questioned  his  apostlcship 
Hence  he  enters  into  a  vindication  of  his  ow'n  claims.  It  is  probable 
that  the  individuals  alluded  to  belonged  to  the  Christ-party.’ — P-  237. 

ri**'  remarks  on  this  and  the  Second  Epistle,  the  varied 
difficulties  connected  with  the  Corinthian  church  are  fully  nict 
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and,  with  few  exceptions,  arc  satisfi\ctorily  explained.  Much 
labour  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  and  hence  there  is  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  information  which  is  rare,  in  addition  to  new  views 
of  facts,  and  the  bringing  out,  by  strict  criticism,  of  thoughts 
which  meet  the  objections  which  liave  been  most  anxiously 
urged.  From  the  variety  of  subjects  contained  in  these  epistles, 
this  portion  of  the  work  may  be  to  many  the*most  attractive. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians,  are  also  closely  examined,  and  the  various  subjects 
and  passages  of  importance  or  difficulty  which  they  contain,  are 
carefully  considered,  and  learnedly  illustrated.  Having  studied 
them  closely,  we  conceive  that  here  there  is  criticism  in  its  highest 
mood — calm,  clear,  and  full — criticism  which  reasons  out  its 
statements,  justifying  itself  as  enlightened  and  religious.  These 
important  epistles,  set  in  this  light,  arc  fitted  to  exercise  new  in¬ 
fluences.  Our  mind  has  been  deeply  impressed  thereby,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  all  will  have  a  kindred  experience  who  give  to 
this  work  a  like  attention. 

We  can  only  renew  our  expression  of  admiration  of  this 
work.  In  every  respect  it  is  fitted  for  high  influence.  Whether 
considered  in  itself  as  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  or  in  its 
necessary  action  on  the  biblical  literature  of  the  day,  it  demands 
our  praise,  as  it  has  our  confidence.  It  might,  indeed,  be  possible 
to  quarrel  with  some  of  the  particular  opinions  it  contains,  but  the 
places  in  which  the  ability  to  do  this  was  open  to  us  were  so 
few,  and  the  points  themselves  so  comparatively  trivial,  that  we 
have  not  even  referred  to  them.  Most  confidently  and  cordially 
we  recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers,  as  one  by  the  study  of 
which  they  must  be  enriched.  The  material  is  pure  gold, 
fashioned  by  a  master’s  hand.  May  we  soon  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  the  following  volume,  and  may  its  publication  he 
not  associated,  as  is  this  one,  w  ith  the  sorrow’s  of  the  author’s 
heart,  for  whom  we  earnestly  pray  that  his  consolations  amidst 
bereavement  may  be  neither  few  nor  small. 
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3.  The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow.  By  William  Logan.  London  : 

Houlston  and  Stone  man. 

4.  The  Morning  Chronicle^  on  ‘  Labour  and  the  Poor.'' 

The  subject  of  our  present  article  is  one  of  the  most  painful,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  (Christian  and  philanthropist.  Revolting  as  arc  the  details 
with  which  its  fair  and  full  discussion  must  necessarily  bring  ns 
into  contact,  such  discussion  has  become  a  terrible  necessity, 
and  cannot  be  evaded,  or  postponed,  save  at  the  expense  of  our 
Christian  consistency,  and  by  the  disregard  of  the  solemn  duties 
impofk'd  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  So  wide  and  deep  is  the 
gulf  dug  by  time  and  circumstances  between  the  classes  who 
occupy  the  two  extremes  of  our  modern  civilization  ;  so  foreign, 
in  all  senses,  is  the  domain  of  ill-drained  courts,  and  unventi- 
late<l  hovels,  to  the  realm  of  sumptuous  mansions,  squares,  and 
ert'seents ;  so  little  community  of  feeling  is  there  between  the 
vice,  squalor,  and  frantic  destitution  of  the  east,  and  the  princely 
magnificence,  voluptuous  ease,  and  self-complacency  of  the  west, 
that  the  man  wdio  explores  and  depicts  the  abominations  har- 
boureil,  and  the  moral  wrongs  perpetrated,  in  these  modern 
times,  is  well-nigh  sure  to  be  taxed  wuth  romancing  and  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  is  listened  to  with  the  same  feelings  of  w  onder  and 
incredulity  as  the  teller  of  some  strange,  wild  tale. 

lo  our  minds,  there  is  something  passing  marvellous  in  the 
calmiH'ss  with  which  Christian  men  and  women  too  often  hear 
and  r(*ad  of  the  heathenism  whose  foul  temples  rise,  and  w’hose 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  are  each  year  slain,  at  tiomk. 
Li^ng  on  the  very  precincts  of  a  social  volcano — haunted  by  the 
evil  spirits  of  vices,  crimes,  and  brutal  passions,  evoked  by  their 
neglect,  and  pampered  by  their  selfishness,  cow^ardice,  and  sloth 
—they  nevertheless  enjoy  as  full  a  sense  of  security’’,  case,  and 
contentment,  as  though  virtue  and  religion  w'erc  triumphant, 
and  the  stri'am  of  plenty  brought  treasures  to  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  all.  And  yet  modern  England  is  crowded  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  moral  and  social  evil,  in  the  presence  of  which  no  land 
IS  safe.  With  all  her  vaunted  civilization,  her  learning,  her 
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piety,  her  courts  of  justice,  homes  of  charity,  temples  of  religion, 
and  halls  of  art,  she  harbours  in  her  bosom,  to  some  so  inhospit¬ 
able  and  cold,  huge  multitudes  to  whom  peace,  hope,  virtue, 
piety,  nay,  in  some  instances,  even  decency  itself,  are  as  utterly 
unknown,  as  though  no  civilization  had  shed  its  beams  o’er  this 
country,  and  she  had  been  left  to  the  blackness  and  darkness  of 
barbarism  and  sin.  Could  we  reckon  up  the  numbers  of  the 
ragged,  care,  and  vice-worn  hosts,  to  whom  pure  thoughts,  fond 
aspirations,  dear,  holy  ties,  and  ample  meals,  are  all,  all  un¬ 
known, — could  we  paint  the  repulsive  scenes,  where  want  sits 
crouching  o’er  the  emptiness  of  its  lot, — where  a  penui'y  too 
proud  to  beg,  in  meekness  starves, — where  a  blasted  virtue 
dreams,  though  but  in  vain,  of  the  purer  past,  and  with  loathing 
wakes  to  a  consciousness  of  that  horrid  present,  from  which  there 
is  no  retreat  but  the  cold  grave, — where  the  baby  is  educating  for 
the  bandit,  and  little  lips  ne’er  stirred  with  prayer,  lisp  forth 
their  blasphemies  with  precocious  hardihood, — where  man, 
stripped  by  vice  of  manhood,  staggers  forth  with  idiot  glee  to 
gin-shop  orgie, — or  where  woman,  unsexed  by  sin,  drives  forth 
her  children  to  robbery  and  lust,  that  out  of  their  ruin  she  may 
drag  a  miserable  and  reckless  subsistence  ; — oh!  could  we  do  this, 
painting  picture  after  picture,  disclosed  by  the  moral  and  social 
abominations  of  England,  and  so  calling  their  victims  to  testify 
to  the  passivity  of  her  philanthropy  in  modern  times,  our 
readers  would  be  horror-stricken  at  the  ghastly  spectacle,  and, 
with  trembling  lips,  and  bleeding  hearts,  would  murmur — “  Can 
such  things  be  ?” 

There  is  something  humiliating  and  heart-sickening  in  the 
thought,  that  ‘  The  Condition  of  England  Question  ’  is  but  just 
beginning  to  call  forth  the  solicitude  of  vast  multitudes  ol  the* 
fortune-favoured  and  influential  ;  that  year  by  year  this  foul 
mass  of  social  misery  and  degradation  has  gone  on  accumulating, 
diffusing  far  and  near  an  infected  atmosphere — sapping  the  very 
foundations  of  peace  and  order — outraging  justice,  and  demon¬ 
strating,  in  the  stern  logic  of  fact  and  circumstance,  the  moral 
hollowness  of  our  civilization.  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  shape  of  mitigation  by 
our  City  Missions  and  Home  Missions;  but  then  mitigation 
IS  NOT  cuke;  nor,  indeed,  can  these  manifold  evils  be  cured  by 
charity,  however  munificent,  or  benevolence  and  piety,  however 
^'ise.  There  arc  intlucnces,  soul-deadening  infiueuces,  at  work 
in  the  overcrowded  world  of  destitution,  vice,  and  crime,  against 
which  the  moral  powxr  of  Christianity  can  at  present  make  but 
little  W’ay.  The  heart,  torn  and  bleeding,  first  wronged  by  the 
In  triayer,  then  left  to  break  amid  the  cold  scorn  and  sneers  of  an 
inexorable  society — the  hardened,  oft-convirted  offender,  edu- 
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catcil  in  jails,  tutored  by  felons — the  man  who  has  never  known 
the  sweet  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood,  the  spawn  of  the 
stews — nursed  in  the  lap  of  penury  and  recklessness,  and  then 
turned  loose  upon  society,  a  blind  avenger  of  the  moral  wrongs  of 
his  outlawed  fraternity  ! — the  poor  needlewoman,  WT'ithing  in  the 
demon  clutch  of  a  cold-hearted  selfishness,  half-worker,  half-pros¬ 
titute,  DRIVEN  UY  THE  EXTORTION  OF- THE  WAREHOUSE  TO  THE 
POLLUTIONS  OF  THE  RROTHEL, — willing  to  toil,  yet  unable  to 
— poor,  helpless  victim,  of  a  state  of  things  even  savages 
might  sigh  over ! — the  man  w  ho  day  by  day  is  tortured  by  the 
shrill  cry  of  children  for  food  he  cannot  give  them,  and  for 
whom  in  the  wdde  world  there  seemingly  remains  but  the 
pauper’s  workhouse,  or  the  suicide’s  grave  ;  beings  thus  circum¬ 
stanced  (and  they  constitute  a  multitude  so  mighty,  that  who 
shall  number  them  i)  arc  not  in  a  moral  or  social  condition  to 
receive  that  gospel,  in  all  its  fulness  and  mystic  significance, 
which,  were  its  spirit  but  more  dominant  in  the  heart  of  modern 
England,  would  award  to  them,  and  all  kindred  sufl’crers,  a 
happier  and  a  juster  fate. 

W  c  are  deeply  assured  that  before  the  power  of  the  gospel 
can  be  efficiently  brought  to  bear  on  the  hearts  of  the  morally 
and  socially  degraded  masses, — before  its  saving  truths  can  be 
apprehended,  and  its  sanctifying  influence  felt  by  those  helots  of 
our  civilization, — the  work  of  social  reform  must  be  vigorously 
prost'cutcd,  and  our  legislators  convinced  of  the  need  of  trying 
to  cure  and  prevent  those  evils  and  abominations  their  long- 
enforced  coercion  has  so  utterly  failed  to  kill.  We  arc  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  these  evils,  crimes,  and  miseries,  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  produced  by  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight  or  human  skill.  We  know  that  the  evil  tendencies  of 
human  nature  wdll  assert  their  being,  even  in  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  purity  and  goodness,  that  as  the  tide  of  civi¬ 
lization  rolls  onw’ard,  and  nations  advance  from  phase  to  phase 
of  moral  and  social  development,  wrongs  must  be  disclosed,  evils 
must  germinate,  suffering,  crime,  and  vice,  must  abound.  e 
know  that,  for  tlie  present,  at  all  events,  there  must  exist  in 
every  country*,  resounding  with  the  din  of  life’s  stern  battle, 
victims  as  well  as  conquerors ;  failures  as  well  as  successes ; 
misery,  sin,  and  recklessness,  as  well  as  prosperity,  piety,  and 
self-devotion.^  An  mfinitc  variety  of  influences  and  causes  are 
at  work,  which  deny  to  each  competitor  in  the  heated  lists  of 
enterprise  a  fair  start  or  an  equal  chance.  The  iron-hand  of 
circumstances  weighs  dow’n  legions  to  the  dust  of  poverty, 
misery,  and  crime.  They  are  prostrate,  and  they  cannot  rise, — 
surrounded  bv  a  dense  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  no  sun¬ 
shine  cre  brightens,  no  breeze  of  moral  health  and  vigour  can 
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chase  away,  they  languish  on  the  outskirts  of  nil  which  is  glorious, 
joy -giving,  and  honour-worthy  in  their  age  and  nation  ; — and  to 
them  the  progress  of  the  country  is  as  truly  a  beautiful  legend, 
and  the  Divine  love  and  holiness  of  the  gospel  an  Utopian  dream, 
as  though  around  them  spread  the  wild  domain  of  the  savage, 
and  the  axe  of  civilization  had  ne’er  felled  the  forests,  nor 
human  energy  and  courage  colonized  the  wilds  of  the  primitive 
world.  However  much  many  persons  may  contend  for  the 
necessity  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  any  sane  man 
to  deny  the  fact  of  its  existence,  or  for  any  Christian  man  to  do 
other  than  sigh  over  it  as  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  his  faith,  and 
harrowing  to  the  best  and  holiest  ali’ections  of  his  nature.  liCt 
any  person  examine  into  this  matter  for  himself,  and  so  wend 
his  way  to  those  departments  of  the  great  mctro])olis  which 
swarm  >vith  the  destitute,  the  vicious,  and  the  criminal.  Let 
him  analyze  our  London  garrets,  where  the  worker  sits  shivering 
from  earliest  morn  till  latest  night,  that  she  may  earn  her  six- 
rKNCK,  and  so  keep  herself  just  above  the  parish  and  the  grave. 
Let  him  go  to  crime’s  haunts,  where  robbery  is  reduced  to  an 
art,  and  cliildrcn  arc  educated  for  its  adventures  as  systematically 
as  they  arc  elsewhere  educated  for  other  and  more  lawful  avo¬ 
cations.  Let  him  glance  at  the  ‘  sweaters’  ’  pestiferous  den,  and 
note  the  shreds  of  men  who  arc  working  and  hungering  there, 
that  competition  may  be  pampered  by  cheapness,  and  capital 
luxuriate  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  so-called  rights.  'J'o  vices’ 
temples  let  him  wander,  and  weep  o’er  the  lovely  wTecks  of 
girlish  beauty  and  innocence,  with  which  they  are  crow  ded,  the 
decaying  coffins  of  a  murdered  purity,  avenging  the  wrongs 
heaped  upon  their  sex  and  class  by  unholy  man  in  the  persons 
of  the  victims  of  their  syren  arts,  bidding  us,  who  have  in  their 
cases  sown  the  wind  of  unforgiving  and  cold-hearted  condemna¬ 
tion,  reap  the  whirlwind,  in  the  early  graves,  shattered  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  mildew  ed  affections  of  acorrupted  youth.  Nor  let  him 
forget  to  glance  ’neath  the  dark  arch  of  bridge  or  railway,  Jind 
our  loathsome  alleys,  nay,  on  the  door-steps  of  the  houses  of 
the  fort  line*  favoured  and  the  happy,  for  thither  flock  nightly  the 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes — ragged,  foodless,  maddened  or 
petrified  by  want,  that  they  may  crouch  together  during  the 
hours  of  storm  and  darkness,  and,  to  some  extent,  escape  from 
the  elements’  wuntry  rage.  We  say,  let  any  man  who  doubts  the 
veracity  of  our  statements,  or  who  is  disposed  to  object  to  the 
strong  and  earnest  language  we  have  employed,  examine  for 
himself  those  sad  realities  which  mark  the  lower  departments  of 
metropolitan  life,  to  say  nothing  of  our  larger  towns ;  and  when 
he  has  made  his  owm  survey,  w’e  will  then  leave  him  to  say 
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whether  there  is  anytliing  overcharged  in  our  statements,  or  un¬ 
called  for  in  our  zeal. 

And,  indeed,  it  were  well  if  each  friend  to  philanthropy  could 
be  induced  to  regard  it  as  a  portion  of  his  Christian  duty  to 
analyze  for  himself  the  vast  mass  of  misery,  wrong,  and  de- 
mor^izatiou,  which  speaks  out  from  police  dock,  from  rohhery, 
from  prostitution,  aye,  and  through  legions  of  forms,  so  wan  and 
ragged,  w  hich  cross  and  recross  us  in  our  daily  rounds.  A\’e  arc 
convinced  that  deeper  convictions  might  be  produced,  and  more 
influential  resolves  called  forth,  by  the  experiences  of  one  hour 
thus  employed,  than  by  book  descriptions,  however  truthful  and 
vivid,  or  oratory,  howxver  glow’ing  aud  enthusiastic.  Let  men 
only  see  these  terrible  social  tragedies  enacting — these  orgies  of 
our  home  heathendom  in  full  play — listening  for  themselves  to 
the  yells  of  this  rampant  sin  and  recklessness,  and  the  lo\v,  yet 
beset'ching  wail  of  this  penury,  the  sole  reward  of  hands  which 
carry  on  a  willing  labour,  and  hearts  which,  though  bleeding,  yet 
aspire  above  the  degradation  imposed  by  a  necessity,  repuhive 
as  it  is  terrible.  Such  sights,  such  sounds  might  horrify,  hut 
they  would  instruct,  moralize,  and  inspire.  With  all  the  awful 
candour  which  belongs  to  damnatory  fact,  they  would  teach  the 
student  lessons  which  cannot  be  learned  on  softly-cushioned 
chairs,  or  amid  wealth  and  plenty’s  varied  shows ;  they  w  ould 
reveal  truths  which  cannot  be  seen  by  those  persons  who  gaze  at 
|>ovcrty  through  the  plate-glass  of  drawing-room  windows,  but 
shrink  with  a  sensitiveness,  most  sickly  and  morbid,  from  all 
personal  intercourse  with  its  ragged  and  carew  orn  children.  A 
thoughtful,  observant,  ramble  through  the  intricacies  of  Seven 
Dials,  the  dingy  and  dilapidated  streets  of  SpitalHclds,  the  close 
courts  of  Southwark,  or  those  Westminster  recesses  of  misery  and 
debauchery  which  lie  ’neath  the  sumptuous  abbey’s  shadow',  and, 
strange  tosay,ix)NTRiBUTETOTHAT  ahrey’sfi’nds — such  a  ramble 
would,  in  hosts  of  instances,  contribute  far  more  to  the  moral 
health  of  an  individual  than  a  tour  through  the  Lake  districts,  or 
a  prim  and  demure  ride  in  Regent-street  or  the  parks,  ('ould 
many  a  haughty  duchess,  wdio  complains  so  loudly  of  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  beggars,  but  be  induced  to  quit  awhile  her  carriage, 
^d  a^ompany  some  poor  solicitor  of  alms  to  her  squalid  home, 
hear  her  story,  and  examine  the  strange  world  of  social  life  to 
which  a  few*  minutes’  walk  would  transport  her,  she  would  pro¬ 
bably  return  to  her  mansion  in  a  wiser  and  a  holier  mood,  and 
awake  to  a  cmisciousness  of  certain  facts,  in  connexion  with  the 
constitution  of  modern  society,  w  hich  might,  perchance,  induce 
ler  to  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  very  just,  religious,  or 
anstocratical  in  the  state  of  feeling  which,  in  this  land  of  pride, 
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luxury,  and  abundance,  allows  such  horrors  to  have  their  unholy 
l)eing. 

In  fact,  we  despair  of  ‘  The  Condition  of  England  Question  ’ 
being  boldly  and  satisfactorily  grappled  with,  until,  instead  of 
contenting  themselves,  as  they  too  often  do,  with  reading  about 
it,  or  blinking  it  altogether,  the  members  of  our  modern  CJiristen- 
dom  regard  its  consideration  as  among  the  great  first  duties  en¬ 
joined  by  that  Divine  faith,  which  no  less  seeks  to  elevate,  purify, 
and  bless  men  whilst  occupants  of  this  lower  earth,  than  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  raptures  of  the  eternity  of  the  blessed.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  exercise  of  the  holy  functions  of  practical  philan¬ 
thropy,  will  the  Church  the  best  educate  the  zeal,  and  develop 
the  energy  and  courage  of  her  sons.  It  is  in  the  field  of  action 
— on  the  mountain  steeps  of  difficulty — by  conflicts,  oft  renewed, 
with  evil,  that  piety  grows  in  manliness  and  vigour,  and  swells 
from  a  sentiment  into  a  life,  dilates  from  an  exotic  of  the  Church 
into  a  reformer,  exemplar,  apostle,  qualified  to  withstand  the 
moral  difficulties,  and  conduces  to  the  evangelization  of  the  un- 
regenerated,  too  long-neglected  world. 

Were  this  work  of  personal  investigation  more  generally  cn- 
g^ed  in  by  individuals,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
official  matter,  belonging  to  tbe  stated  missionary,  rather  than 
devolving  upon  the  great  body  of  Christian  philanthropists,  there 
were  some  chance  of  the  misconceptions  concerning  the  poor 
man’s  modes  of  thought  which  now  prevail  being  obliterated, 
and  of  our  toiling  and  suffering  masses  being  led  witliin  the 
reach  of  the  healing  and  elevating  influence's  of  religion.  Let  it 
ever  be  remembered  that  one  great  reason  why  the  working 
classes  are  so  little  conscious  of  reverence  for  our  ‘  llritish 
Churches,’  is, that  those  Churches  so  little  comprehend  the  wants; 
and,  candour  compels  us  to  add,  so  seldom  busy  themselves  with 
the  best  loved  interests  of  the  working  classes.  That  infidelity 
prevails  amongst  those  classes ;  that  they  venerate  not  popular 
theologies,  and  worship  not  at  popular  shrines  ;  that  Christianity, 
unknown,  or  misunderstood,  is  nominally  rejected  by  thousands, 
who  scorn  religion  and  her  teachers,  and  ignore  their  every  claim 
to  honour  and  attention — all  this  we  admit,  with  sorrowing  heart ; 
but  that  these  evils  can  be  preached  away,  or  put  down  by  lec¬ 
turing,  however  earnest  and  judicious,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
doubt,  for  we  are  assured,  as  tbe  result  of  much  thought  and 
observation,  that  until  the  Church  and  the  labourer  understand 
.  each  other  better — until  religion,  in  tbe  person  of  ber  disciples, 
becomes  associated  with  the  daily  intercourse  and  interests  of 
those  teeming  throngs,  as  yet  unreached  by  her  heavenly  voice — 
Rntil  they  arc  made  to  feel,  as  the  result  of  experience,  that 
Christianity  is  no  mere  tool  of  priests,  no  proud  ‘  respecter  of 
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persons/  no  sanctioner  of  oppression,  but  the  asserter  of  the 
moral  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  mankind — not,  in  tine, 
until  the  Church  becomes  the  educator  of  missionaries  who,  in 
their  own  circles  of  action,  shall  assail  the  wrongs  tolerated,  de¬ 
fend  the  rights  demanded, — softening  the  hard  lot  of  suffering, 
smoothing  dowm,  by  gentlest  discipline,  the  rough  surface  of 
ignorance  and  brutality,  and  so  compelling  the  now  paralyzed 
masses  to  feel  and  know  that  religion  is  for  them  ;  that  beneath 
their  rags  and  squalor  there  moves  a  reality  which  belongs  to 
the  eternal ;  not,  w  e  say,  until  all  this  is  accomplished,  will  our 
working  classes  be  prepared  even  to  begin  the  w  ork  of  initiation 
into  the  momentous  mysteries  and  sublimities  of  the  go>pel. 

But  we  arc  far  enough  from  washing  to  represent  the  poor  of 
England  as  the  mere  slaves  of  scepticism,  crime,  or  vice ;  for  we 
know  full  well  how  much  of  simple,  unobtrusive  piety — earnest 
amid  sufferings  ceaseless,  and  privations  daily  borne,  trims  its 
lamp  by  fireless  hearth,  and  wins  for  the  meek  sufferer  a  peace 
which  no  want,  no  pang,  can  quench.  Beautiful  are  the  instances 
which,  w'onld  our  space  allow,  we  could  adduce  of  religion, 
stronger  than  penury,  breathing  its  ‘  Thy  wdll  be  done  *  on  couch 
of  straw',  in  foodless  home  all  dark  with  misery,  yet  lighted  up 
by  the  angel  taper  of  the  gospel,  revealing  to  the  poor  outcasts 
the  better  land — so  calm,  so  clear,  so  bright — for  them  so  all 
unlike  this  partial,  rebellious,  tear-washed  earth.  We  often 
fear  lest  the  works  puhlished  on  the  grim  subject  of  national 
depravity,  brimful  as  they  are  of  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime, 
should  constrain  many  to  take  a  gloomy,  one-sided,  and  unjust 
view  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  W'orld  of  poverty. 
Depressed,  forlorn,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  multitudes.  Verily 
w'ithout  God,  without  hope,  w’ithout  peace  or  dignity ,  are  they.  Still, 
exceptions  there  arc  to  this  rule  of  sin  and  degradation  ;  and  from 
the  goodness  of  the  small  minority,  do  we  extract  our  hope  of  the 
elevation  and  regeneration  of  the  huge  majority,  when  the  time 
of  enlightened  and  vigorous  action  dawTis.  The  coldest  heart 
must  thaw' — the  sturdiest  pride  look  down  abashed — the  merest 
cynicism  and  misanthropy  be  w'armed  into  faith  and  veneration — 
when  the  men  on  whose  patlnvay  a  fickle  fortune  has  strewn 
her  flowers,  are  fairly  brought  into  contact  with  the  daily  being, 
the  battlings,  sufferings,  tjie  heroic  endurance,  and  uncrowned 
victories  of  the  poor.  \es,  lean  poverty  has  its  heroes  too. 

ant  8  hovels  shelter  many  a  being  whose  conquests  over  self, 
w  hose  offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  affections,  transcend,  in  point 
of  moral  glory,  the  skill  and  courage  rewarded  with  marble 
hatchments  and  cathedral  tombs. 

In  viewing  the  demoralization  and  misery  which  distinguish 
the  Icss-lavoured  classes  of  British  society,  it  is  necessary  a 
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careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  causes  of  which  such 
misery  and  demoralization  are  the  cfiects  ;  and  much  calm 
thought,  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  those 
causes — those  fruitful  sources  of  evils  as  varied  as  they  are 
direful — may  be  destroyed.  We  know  that  many  j>ersons  are 
ready  enough  to  dismiss  the  question  with  the  remark,  that  all 
these  evils  may  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  religion  amonfjst  the 
so-called  ‘  lower  orders a  remark  to  the  truth  of  which  we 
readily  assent  —  merely  contending  that  such  evils  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  want  of  religion  amongst  the  higher  orders  too  : 
for  that,  were  religion  as  generally  practised  as  it  is  extensively 
professed — were  it  more  dominant  in  men’s  homes  and  hearts, 
in  shops,  counting-houses,  marts  of  trade,  and  emporiums  of 
commerce — tliose  social  reforms  were  accomplished,  and  those 
justcr  arrangements  made,  which  would  rescue  the  masses  from 
the  limbo  of  political  and  moral  degradation,  and  allow  to  labour, 
at  once  educated  and  persevering,  a  fair  start  and  an  ec^ual 
chance.  W e  allow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  fountain  ol  all 
social  and  moral  evil  is  the  human  heai  t.  This  we  shall  assume 
as  a  postulate.  Granting  this,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  evil  produced  by  individual  depravity  must  be  destroyed  by 
individual  regeneration,  and,  consequently,  that  the  great  work 
of  national  reform  can  never  be  cither  thoroughly  accomplished, 
or  placed  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  foundation,  except  as  an 
eflect  of  the  reform  of  the  character  of  the  several  units  which 
go  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  population.  I'herc  can  be 
no  such  phenomenon  as  a  regenerated  nation,  except  such  nation 
be  composed  of  regenerated  individuals. 

Hut  quitting  this  purely  abstract  line  of  reasoning,  and,  instead 
of  lingering  with  the  remote,  fastening  our  attention  on  the 
more  immediate  causes  of  national  depravity,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  to  the  pressure  of  adverse  social 
circumstances  may  the  degradation  of  our  labouring  millions  be 
ascribed.  The  thief  who  has  never  acquired  a  knowledge  even  of 
tlie  alphabet  of  moral  principle — the  tawdry  prostitute,  whose 
ruin  our  social  verdict  proclaims  irreparable — the  worker,  whose 
wages  arc  so  meagre,  that  life  becomes  a  ghastly  mockery,  and 
in  whose  case  enjoyment  and  repose  arc  as  purely  visionary,  Jis 
tlie  images  of  some  noon-day  dream — the  swarms  of  vagrants, 
who  wander  through  the  land  in  search  of  alms  or  work — the 
tourists  from  union  to  union,  welcome  to  none  and  a  burden  to 
all, — are,  each  and  all,  victims  of  the  despotism  of  adverse 
circumstances,  and,  for  the  ])rcsent,  as  utterly  incapable  of  rising 
above  the  dead  level  of  degradation,  as  is  the  savage  in  his 
cavern  of  emajicipating  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  ancestral 
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Kuperstitions,  and  obtaining,  bv  some  mystic  process,  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  deny  that  want  and  degradation  are 
not  unfrequently  the  consequents  of  intemperance  and  improvi¬ 
dence — leading  to  early  marriages,  reckless  expenditure,  and 
neglect  of  opportunities ;  though  we  are  prepared  to  contend 
that  such  intemperance  and  improvidence  may  be  traced, 
partly  to  a  want  of  general  education,  and  partly  to  the 
operation  of  social  iiiHuences  hostile  to  the  moral  well-being 
of  the  poor.  Special  plead,  and  quibble,  as  some  men  may — 
denounce  the  ])lain  speakers  and  writers  on  such  topics  as  they 
may — the  startling  fact  remains,  and  not  all  their  ingenuity 
or  84)phistry  can  blink  it  effectually,  that  there  arc  tens  of 
thousands  in  Christian  England  who  arc  born  and  trained  for 
criminality  :  tens  of  thousands  in  whose  case  vice  resolves  itself 
into  a  (iuestion  of  daily  bread  :  tens  of  thousands  whose  weekly 
wage  will  not  suffice  to  feed,  or  lodge,  or  clothe  them  :  tens  of 
thousands  —  aye,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  whom  foul 
sin  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  volition  :  and  that  a 
voice,  hoarse  and  solemn  as  ‘  the  roar  of  many  w  aters,’  boars 
aw  ful  witness  against  the  selfish  competition  and  heartless  indivi¬ 
dualism  w  hich  mark  these  times. 

e  believe  Uiat,  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  we  are  now^  contemplating,  a  w^ant  of  education, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  w’ant  of  regular  demand  for 
laliour,  and  a  want  of  adeejuate  remuneration  for  the  labourer,  will 
be  found  the  most  ])rominent.  We  do  not  mean  by  education,  a 
mere  school-room  tuition,  by  which  the  child  is  drilled  into  a 
know  ledge  of  reading,  w’riting,  and,  perhaps,  the  simpler  depart- 
int'uts  of  aiithmetic ;  for  education  neither  begins  nor  ends  in 
mere  teaching  ;  educational  influences  are  not  circumscribed  by 
schoolroom  walls ;  and  hence,  unless  the  general  influences  sur¬ 
rounding  a  child  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
diviner  |)ortions  of  that  child's  nature,  the  good  impressions  of 
one  hour  are  marred  or  obliterated  by  the  evil  teachings  of  the 
next ;  and  the  embryo  citizen  learns  truth  and  virtue  at  Uie 
school,  only  to  unlearn  them  amid  the  demoralizing  circumstances 
of  his  ill-ruled  home.  For  this  reason,  w'e  contend  that  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  poor  must  be  radically  improved, 
iH'lore  a  really  ennobling  culture  can  be  enjoyed  by  their 
children,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  nobler  and  more  useful 
character.  Home  must  be  purified  —  supplied  with  more 
comforU,  be  graced  with  more  of  life’s  decencies  and  refine¬ 
ments  and  freed  from  the  witliering  clutch  of  vice,  penury',  and 
tiu’ir  tkwful  concomitants,  crime,  recklessness,  and  despair — ere 
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anything  like  a  noble  education  can  be  given,  or  moral  and 
intellectual  justice  done,  to  our  English  youth.  Any  person 
who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Ragged-school 
question,  or  devoted  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  hours  to  the  holy 
work  of  ministering  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  juvenile 
mind,  would  be  prepared  to  confirm  these  assertions  to  the 
letter,  from  the  recollection  of  the  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments  which  have  beset  him  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  arduous  toils.  The  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  moral  sewers 
of  Westminster  or  Southwark  has  ever,  and,  so  long  as  it 
exists,  must  ever  prove  mightier  in  its  generation  of  evil 
tlian  the  purer  air  of  the  Ragged-school  in  its  production  of 
good.  Evening’s  blasphemies,  lewdness,  and  lawless  doings, 
obliterate  the  blessed  and  humanizing  influence  of  the  morning’s 
prayers ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  glorious  and  heart- 
cheering  results  attend  the  philanthropic  endeavours  of  our  Sab¬ 
bath  and  Ragged-school  teachers,  the  tide  of  ignorance,  sin,  and 
social  degradation  flow^s  darkly  on,  bearing  thousands  to  destruc¬ 
tion  as  each  year  pursues  its  course.  Social  reform  is  necessary, 
thcrclore,  in  order  that  the  work  of  education  may  go  on  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  the  children  of  poverty  be  prepared  for  honourable 
and  useful  careers.  So  long  as  rank,  unventilated  hovels  arc 
allowed  to  stand,  and  all  ages  and  sexes  are  suffered  to  huddle 
together  without  regard  to  decency,  cleanliness,  or  even  health  ; — 
so  long  as  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  destitute  of  all  the  elements 
which  promote  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  their  entire  being  may  be 
truly  described  as  a  bitter,  maddened  contest  with  the  demon 
powers  of  w  ant  and  penury  ; — so  long,  in  fine,  as  the  St.  Giles’s 
of  social  life  is  so  vast,  so  overcrowded,  so  desperate,  so  w  retched, 
so  far,  far  removed  from  all  which  belongs  to  that  St.  James’s, 
where  fortune’s  favourites  have  their  being,  that  though  oceans 
roared  betw^een  them,  their  characteristics  could  not  be  more 
^v\x\y  foreign  than  they  arc — just  so  longsh«all  we  despair  of  edu¬ 
cation  mastering  our  national  ignorance,  and  truth  uplifting  her 
heavenly  torch  amid  an  intellectually  enfranchised  population. 

In  the  three  truly  admirjible  w'orks  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  w’hich  w'e  w'ould  gladly  sec  in  the  hands  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropist  in  these  realms,  the  need  of  this  species  of 
reform  is  demonstrated  so  clearly,  that  even  the  most  prejudiced 
must  be  convinced,  and  the  most  obtuse  minded  discern  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  claim,  on  behalf  of  our  well-nigh  countless  outcasts, 
which  their  authors  put  forth.  In  the  w  ork  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
^\^*^ley,  the  question  of  ‘  Juvenile  Depravity’  is  treated  with 
ability.  The  concomitants  of  such  depravity,  viz.,  theft,  prosti¬ 
tution,  drunkenness,  moral  recklessness, are  analyzed,  their  preva¬ 
lence  stated,  and  tlieir  destruction  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
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religion  and  humanity.  But  the  moral  of  the  book  may  be 
expressed  in  the  single  declaration,  which  we  very  earnestly  echo 
— ‘  Social  Reform  is,  in  these  times,  a  solemn  necessity,  and  it 
behoves  each  Christian  man  to  gather  up  his  energies,  that  he 
may  prepare  himself  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment.’  The  work 
by  Mr.  Beggs  tells  precisely  the  same  tale,  with  a  boldness, 
frankness,  and,  occasionally,  with  an  eloquence  and  pathos  which 
are  sure  to  tell  on  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  Nothing  could 
|)088ibly  be  better  or  more  justly  stated,  than  the  extent  to  which 
tlie  social  injustice  and  prejudices  of  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  England  may  be  charged  with  consummating  the  destruction 
of  the  victims  of  the  seducer  ; — those  prejudices  and  that  injus¬ 
tice  which  tolerate  the  victimizer,  yet  doom  to  riiin  hopeless,  and 
shame  indestructible,  his  weeping  and  outraged  victim, — which 
grant  to  man  a  kind  of  moral  impunity,  whilst  on  woman’s  first 
false  step  the  vials  of  their  wrath  are  mercilessly  emptied,  and  all 
return  to  hope,  to  peace,  to  virtue,  forbidden, — which  allow  to 
the  debauchee  of  years  an  honourable  retreat  within  the  circle  of 
conjugal  joys,  but  write  on  the  shame-furrowed  brow  of  each 
fallen  sister,  the  poet’s  horrid  edict  against  female  frailty,  as  un¬ 
christian  in  spirit,  as  it  is  false  in  morality — 

‘  Honour,  like  life. 

Once  lost,  is  lost  for  ever, — 

And  she  who  oversteps  its  fiital  bounds, 

lake  the  sad  ghost  which  floats  o’er  Lethe’s  billows. 

Goes  to  return  no  more.* 

Mr.  Logan’s  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  collection  of  facts  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  moral  condition  of  Glasgow,  that  mighty  emporium 
of  dram-shops,  bearing  on  the  temperance  movement  of  which 
Mr.  Logan  is  a  most  effleient  agent  and  enthusiastic  supporter. 
It  displays  much  industry  and  observation — wdll,  w'c  doubt  not, 
further  the  cause  its  author  has  at  heart;  but  the  moral  in  this,  as 
in  the  two  previous  instances,  is,  that  the  age  calls  for  sociJ 
reform.  \\  e  trust  our  readers  will  study  the  three  works  in 
question;  for  though  they  tell  a  sad,  ’tis  nevertheless  a  useful 
talc, — they  reveal  the  barbarism  which  revels  around  our  homes 
hurls  defiance  at  our  religion  and  our  la>v,  tramples  on  our 
decency,  and  degrades  our  civilization.  Truly,  such  works  as 
these  arc  portentous  signs  of  the  times,  which  the  wise  and 
earnest  will  do  well  to  read. 

The  papers  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  ‘  ]Slorning 
Chronicle  on  the  ‘  Labour  Question,’  have  attracted,  as  they 
well  deserved,  an  immense  amount  of  public  attention.  It  will 
not  l)c  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  no  series  of  newspaper  article 
ever  created  a  more  vivid  and  astounding  impression  on  the  pub- 
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lie  mind  than  these  able,  truthful,  and  well-timed  revelations  of 
the  sufferings,  wrongs,  and  indignities  endured  by  the  classes 
who  so  much  produce,  and  so  little  share — who  pile  the  proud 
temple  of  modern  civilization  from  whose  precincts  they  are 
driven  to  a  region  of  squalor,  privation,  and  cruel  sacrifices, 
peculiar  to  themselves  and  their  order — who  actually  toil  for  the 
supply  of  the  social  feast,  of  which  the  few  partake  so  plenteously, 
only  to  share  but  spjiringly  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table 
graced  with  the  presence  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours — 
their  betters,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  oracles  of  conventionalism — 
their  brethren,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  holy  declarations,  and 
humanizing,  loving  principles  of  Christianity.  It  is  impossible 
to  peruse  that  harrowing  recital  of  disgusting,  and  morally  dis¬ 
graceful  facts,  without  marvelling  at  the  power  of  modern  avarice, 
at  the  long-suffering  and  endurance  of  our  ill-paid  workers,  and 
ceasing  to  marvel  at  the  occasional  turbulence  of  spirit  manifested 
by  the  members  of  a  class  for  whom  existence  has  so  few  charms 
— whose  daily  being  is  too  often  a  contest  with  hunger’s  pangs, 
and  want’s  fiercest  sting,  and  to  whom  improvement  brings  so 
few'  of  the  costly  blessings  which  follow  in  its  train.  We  have 
heard  much  of  late  respecting  the  rights  of  capital,  and  the 
claims  of  the  landed  interest,  and  such  rights  and  claims,  when 
honestly  stated,  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  ignore.  Hut 
w’hilst  talkin"  of  the  rights  of  capital,  and  the  claims  of  land,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  let  us  not  forget  the  rights  of  labour,  w  hich 
is  the  only  capital  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  claim,  yes,  and  the 
divine  claim  too,of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  industry,  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sw’eat  of  their  brow'.  Alas,  alas,  it  is  but  too  true  of 
Britain,  that  she  is  ready  enough  to  honour  w'ealth,  whilst  she 
churlishly  forgets  or  dishonours  the  industry  which  creates  it — 
creates  it,  too,  in  some  instances,  at  the  expense  of  a  suffering  so 
intense,  and  a  penury  so  lean,  that  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful  man 
beholds  but  shreds,  skeletons  of  men  and  w'omen  engaged  in 
filling  the  coffers  of  the  capitalist,  instead  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
workers,  toiling  for  an  adequate  reward,  at  once  contributing  to 
the  W'ealth  and  the  dignity  of  their  fatherland,  and  helping  to 
swell  the  hum  of  genial  contentment  and  peace. 

Ihesc  observations  are  intended  mainly  to  apply  to  the  social 
state  of  thousands  in  the  metropolitan  district‘d,  though  candour 
compels  us  to  state  our  sad  conviction,  that  they  arc,  to  a  great 
extent,  applicable  to  the  general  state  of  our  labouring  population 
at  the  present  time.  Far  and  near  does  the  influence  of  mam- 
*non,  the  Juggernaut  of  modern  times,  extend.  The  worship  of 
Wealth  has  grown,  in  the  case  of  hosts  of  men  professing  better 
things,  into  the  merest  idolatry,  and  no  affection  too  beautiful,  no 
claim  too  holy,  no  tic  too  close  and  intimate,  to  be  sacrificed  on 
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that  tear-washed  altar,  which  rears  its  pale  form  ’mid  want’s 
overloaded  graves.  There  was  a  time  when  the  worship  of  coro¬ 
nets  was  an  all-dominant  form  of  superstition,  and  in  vast  districts, 
where  mind  yet  slept  the  leaden  sleep  of  ignorance,  the  baron’s 
iron  will  was  law,  who  claimed  an  undisputed  right  over  the  land, 
and  the  men,  women,  and  children  too,  of  >vhat  we  sometimes, 
with  a  good-humoured  satire,  denominate  ‘  Merrie  England.* 
That  time  has  indeed  passed  away.  The  old  baron  sleeps  in  his 
ancestral  tomb,  and  the  retainer  has  obtained  a  I’reedom  from  the 
yoke  of  feudalism,  though,  alas,  in  some  instances,  it  amounts  but 
to  a  freedom  to  starve — 

‘  The  knights  arc  dust, 

Their  good  swords  are  rust.* 

But  granting  that  the  form  of  feudalism  has  passed  away,  with 
its  adjunct  serfdom,  we  would  seriously  ask  whether  the  worship 
of  wealth  has  not  assumed  the  place  of  the  exploded  homage  of 
aristocracy — whether  we  have  not  yet  to  assert  the  claims  of 
moral  power,  and  of  that  humanity  whose  children  should  be  its 
embodiments,  against  the  purely  conventional  claims  of  those  ma 
terial  appliances  which  cannot  survive  the  sepulchre — talents, 
which  do  create  new  responsibilities,  but  w  hich  do  not  necessarily 
confer  new  dignity  on  their  possessors!  We  fear,  alas!  the 
(jucstion  must  be  answ’ered  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  sad 
acts  to  w  hich  w  e  are  now  referring  do  but  substantiate  the  jus 
tice  of  the  reply. 

Without,  however,  enlarging  on  this  point,  wx  wdll  now  make 
a  few'  extracts  from  some  ol  the  *  Alorning  Chronicle’  articles  on 
‘  Labour  and  the  Poor.’  For  the  literal  truth  of  the  state 
ments  therein  contained,  w'c  arc  prepared  to  vouch  from  our  ow 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We  write,  not  from  hear 
say,  but  as  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  j)ractical 
workings  of  the  system,  some  of  the  enormities  and  demoralizing 
tendencies  of  w’hich  w’c  are  now  labouring  to  expose. 

From  these  articles  it  appears  that,  owing  to  the  virulence  of 
compi  tition  at  the  present  time,  both  in  the  trade-market  and 
the  labour-market,  the  wages  of  the  w’orker,  more  especially 
the  female  worker,  arc  reduced  so  low'  that  to  subsist  on  them 
is  impossible ;  and  hence,  starvation  or  the  w'orkhousc,  theft  or 
prostitution,  assume  the  form  of  a  necessity.  The  fldlowing 
statement  of  a  maker  of  moleskin  trousers,  for  which  from 
to  8(7.  a  pair  is  paid,  tells  a  strange  and  unwelcome  tale 

1  aking  one  week  with  another,  all  the  year  round,  I  don’t  make 
attove  3*.  clear  money  each  week.  .  .  .  Tlie  trousers  work  is  held  to 
hi'  the  l>ost  |>aid  of  all.  .  .  .  My  father  died  when  I  was  live  years  of 
ajji'.  M)  mother  is  a  widow,  upwards  of  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and 
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seldom  has  a  day’s  work.  Generally  once  in  the  week  she  is  employed 
pot-scourin" ;  that  is,  cleaninj2^  publicans’  pots.  She  is  ])aid  4rf.  a 
dozen  for  that,  and  does  about  four  dozen  and  a-half,  so  that  she  gets 
about  1«.  drf.  in  the  day  by  it.  For  the  rest  she  is  dependent  upon 
me.  .  .  .  We  can  earn  together,  to  keep  the  two  of  us,  from  4s.  6r/. 
to  5s.  each  week.  Out  of  this  we  have  to  pay  Is,  rent,  and  there 
remains  3«.  6rf.  to  45.  to  find  us  both  in  food  and  clothing.  It  is^  of  course^ 
impossible  for  us  to  live  upon  it„  and  the  consequence  is^  lam  oblitjated  to  go 
a  had  tcag.  ...  I  was  virtuous  when  I  first  went  to  work.,  and  I  re¬ 
mained  so  till  this  last  twelvemonth.  I  struggled  very  hard  to  keep  my¬ 
self  chaste^  but  I  found  that  I  couldnU  get  food  and  clothing  for  myself 
and  mother.,  so  I  took  to  live  with  a  young  man.' 

So  that,  so  low  is  the  remuneration  paid  to  such  workers, 
that  they  must  submit  to  die  by  degrees  of  hunger,  or  to  live 
by  concubinage,  if  not  by  unscrupulous  prostitution.  How 
terrible  the  declaration  made  by  the  same  witness  in  the  after 
part  of  her  testimony  !  ‘  There  isn’t  one  young  girl  as  can  get 

her  living  by  slop-work.  ...  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one 
can  live  and  pay  rent  and  find  clothes  upon  Ss.  a- week.  .  .  . 
I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  one  young  girl  that  works  at  slop¬ 
work  that  is  virtuous,  and  there  are  some  thousands  in  the  trade.’ 

The  following  testimony  is  to  the  same  sad  effect.  It  recalls 
jmwcrfully  to  our  memory  poor  Thomas  Hood’s  passionate 
warning  in  *  The  Song  of  the  Shirt :’ — 

‘  O  men  with  sisters  dear! 

O  men  with  mothers  and  w’ivcs ! 

It  is  not  linen  you  arc  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures’  lives.’ 

And,  he  might  have  added,  their  virtue  too  : — 

‘  I  used  to  w'ork  at  slop-work — at  the  shirt- work — the  full-fronted 
white  shirts  :  I  got  2\d.  each  for  them.  There  w'as  six  buttonholes, 
four  rows  of  stitching  in  the  front,  and  the  collars  and  wristbands 
stitched  as  well.  By  working  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
midnight  each  night  1  might  be  able  to  do  seven  in  the  week.  These 
would  bring  me  in  \l\d.  for  my  whole  week’s  labour.  Out  of  this 
my  cotton  must  be  taken,  and  that  came  to  2d.  every  week,  and  so  left 
me  to  pay  rent  and  living,  and  buy  candles  with.  .  .  .  1  had  a 
child,  and  tt  used  to  cry  for  food.  So  as  I  could  not  get  a  living  for  him 
myself  by  my  needle,  I  went  into  the  streets  and  made  out  a 
tiviNO  THAT  W'AY.  Sometimes  there  was  no  work  for  me,  and  then 
I  was  forced  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  streets  for  my 
POOD.  On  my  soul,  I  went  to  the  streets  solely  to  get  a 
living  for  myself  and  child.  ...  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Many  times  have  I  taken  my  child  into 
the  streets  to  beg,  rather  than  I  would  bring  shame  upon  myself  and  it 
any  longer.  .  .  .  One  night  in  the  depth  of  w  inter  his  legs  froze  to  my 
*He.  ...  I  got  to  the  w'orkhousc  that  night.  I  told  tlicm  we  were 
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HtarvinfiC,  but  they  refused  to  admit  us  without  an  order ;  so  1  went 

BACK  TO  PROSTITUTION  AGAIN  FOR  ANOTHER  MONTH.  ...  1  Can  and 

will  solemnly  state,  that  it  was  the  smallness  of  the  price  I  got  for 
ray  labour  that  drove  me  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of  living.  In  my 
heart  1  hated  it ;  my  whole  nature  rebelled  at  it ;  and  nobody  but 
Ood  knows  how  I  struggled  to  give  it  up.  I  was  only  able  to  do  so 
by  getting  work  at  something  that  was  better  paid.  Had  I  remained 

AT  SHIRT-MAKING,  I  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  A  PROSTITUTE  TO  THIS  DAT. 

I  have  taken  my  gown  off  my  back  and  pledged  it,  and  gave  in  my 
j>etticoat—  I  had  but  one — rather  than  take  to  the  streets  again ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  I  never  knew  one  girl  in  the  trade  who 

WAS  VIRTUOUS  ;  MOST  OF  THEM  WISHED  TO  BE  80,  BUT  AVERE  COM- 
PELLEl)  TO  BE  OTHERWISE  FOB  MERE  LIFE.’ 

In  reference  to  slop-work,  another  hand  remarks : — 

‘  I  think  there  arc  so  many  to  work  at  it  that  one  will  undersell 
the  other.  1  have  seen  it  so  at  the  shop.  The  sweaters  screw  the 
people  down  as  low  as  they  possibly  can  ;  and  the  masters  hear  how 
little  they  can  get  their  work  done  for,  and  cut  down  the  sweaters,  and 
80  the  workpeople  have  to  suffer  again.’ 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  connexion  betAvecn  this  de- 
])lorable  state  of  things,  and  the  unscrupulous  competition  so 
often  carried  on  in  cerUiin  departments  of  trade,  is  given  by  a 
stock-maker  in  the  following  words.  It  proves  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  our  condemnation  of  the  system,  to  be  just  to  its 
varied  victims,  whether  the  employers  or  the  employed : — 

‘  I  believe  it  (the  fall  in  prices)  is  owing  to  one  hand  having  no  work 
and  going  to  underbid  another.  I  myself  know  that  one  hand  offered 
to  work  at  a  less  price  than  I  was  getting,  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
my  being  reduced, — 9d.  first,  and  then  more  per  dozen  in  one 
article  that  I  make.  .  .  .  One  of  the  causes  of  the  cheap  prices  is,  the 
master  puts  up  a  bill  in  his  wdndow  to  say  that  he  wants  hands, 
whether  he  does  or  no.  This,  I  believe,  is  done,  not  because  extra 
bands  are  wanted,  but  that  the  master  may  see  how  many  people  arc 
out  of  w’ork,  and  how*  cheap  he  can  get  his  w’ork  done.  Those  that 
will  do  it  the  cheapest  and  best  he  employs,  and  those  that  won’t  they 
may  starve— H)r  sometliing  w’orsc.’ 

^  It  appears,  that  in  the  metropolis,  as  in  the  hosiery  districts  of 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  the  system  of  middlemen  is 
found  to  operate  most  disastrously  on  the  interests  of  the  labourer, 
by  depriving  him  of  his  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  indus- 
^fy*  pliicing  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous  and  extor¬ 
tionate,  w*  ho  take  every  possible  advantage  of  his  abject  penury  and 
dependence,  and  wresting  from  him  every  chance  of  rising  above 
the  dead  level  of  abject  poverty  of  w’hich  he  so  loudly  complains, 
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and,  alas !  with  so  much  justice.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
deny  that  this  state  of  things  may  bo  traced  to  the  action  of 
causes,  at  present  beyond  the  control  alike  of  the  employers  and 
the  einploved.  We  mean  not  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  there 
exists  in  tlie  commercial  world  anything  like  a  conspiracy  to  keep 
down  wages,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  w  ages  rise  or  fall  as  the 
demand  for  labour  is  greater  or  less  than  the  supply.  ’  We  are, 
however,  prepju'ed  to  assert,  that  the  labourers  of  England  in 
modern  times  are  hedged  about  by  circumstances  w  hich  neces¬ 
sarily  deprive  them  of  the  freedom,  w  ithout  which  they  can  enjoy 
nothing  like  an  equal  chance  in  the  heated  lists  of  competition  ; 
— that  capital  wields  an  unjustly  preponderating  weight  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  ; — that  the  advantages  of  improvement  and  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  luxuriated  in  by  the  few,  can  be  hardly 
said  to  reach  in  any  form  the  many ; — that,  so  far  from  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  labourer,  in  connexion  wdtli  modern  arrangements, 
waxing  brighter,  those  prospects  arc  but  growing  gloomier,  if 
honcst\v  investigated,  for,  in  the  fact  of  a  daily  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  discerned  the  germs  of  a  yet  fiercer  strife — a  more 
desperate  struggle — an  overcrowded,  a  glutted,  and  hence  a  help¬ 
less  labour-market. 


For  all  this,  we  blame  no  class  or  party ;  for  w- e  regard  it  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  necessary  phases  of  the  development  of 
society,  viz.,  the  phase  of  money-power,  amid  whose  storm  and 
strife  of  competition,  an  infant  moral  power  is  even  now  maturing 
— the  pow’cr  of  intelligence,  virtue,  union,  which  w  e  believe  is  as 
surely  destined  to  supersede  the  dominion  of  money,  as  money 
has  superseded  the  dominion  of  the  coronet,  and  old  feudalism. 


save  a  few'  staggering  figments,  has  passed  away.  The  w  orking 
classes  of  England  are  now  enduring  the  throes  of  “  the  middle 
passage,”  from  the  slavery  of  days  when  the  castles  of  Fingland 
frowned  on  ignorant  and  submissive  hordes,  to  the  freedom  of 
‘  the  good  time’  ahead,  w  hen  human  brotherhood  shall  be 
actualized  in  the  institutions  and  arrangements  of  society,  and 
general  peace  and  weal  grow  out  of  a  general  submission  to  the 
will  and  purposes  of  earth’s  great  Creator. 

Far  distant,  indeed,  this  benign  period,  the  tidings  of  whose 
advent  sparkle  on  the  mystic  page  of  prophecy,  arc  embodied  in 
holiest  songs  of  poets,  and  form  the  burden  oi  the  loftiest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  wise,  the  sanctified,  and  true.  But,  however  Utopian 
may  be  the  idea  of  realizing  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  present 
generation,  an  immense  advance  towards  this  blessed  goal  is  as 
practicable  as  it  is  desirable,  and  may  be  accomplished  if  earnest 
hearts  and  willing  hands  be  but  united  in  the  sacred  work, 
labour’s  weakness  is  an  immediate  rc^sult  of  the  labourer’s  isola¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  those  moral  causes  which  rob*  the  sons  of 
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toil  alike  of  the  moral  dignity  which  commands  contidence  ami 
respect,  and  the  moral  power  which  qualifies  its  possessor, 

*  In  the  world’s  great  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life,’ 

to  plajr  a  noble  and  successful  part.  Enlightened,  virtuous, 
C’hristian  union  is  necessary  to  the  labourers  emancipation.  (Com¬ 
bination,  not  for  the  purposes  of  aggression,  but  of  mutual 
defence  ;  not  to  keep  up  wages  by  arbitrary  force,  a  simple  im¬ 
possibility,  but  to  turn  all  resources  to  the  best  possible  account ; 
combination,  in  fine,  not  for  the  injury  of  capitalists,  but  for  the 
creation  of  capital,  and  the  multiplication  of  capitalists.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  great  want  of  our  working  classes  at  the  present 
time.  With  an  over-stocked  labour-market,  and  a  daily  inen^s- 
ing  population  ; — with  a  power  of  production,  which,  seconded  by 
the  inventive  power  of  genius,  is  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  independent  of  manual  force, — that  very  force  on  the 
demand  for  which  our  daily  increasing  millions  depend  for  the 
means  of  earning  the  commonest  subsistence  ; — with  a  competi¬ 
tion  augmenting  hourly  in  virulence,  and  more  and  more  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  practices,  the  morality  and  benevolence  of 
which  are  as  dubious  as  their  immediate  necessity  is  unquestion¬ 
able  ; — with  low  prices,  a  superabundance  of  labour,  a  heated 
competition,  a  monopoly  of  land,  of  legislative  power,  and  pri- 
vilogc wc  say,  with  all  these  things  to  work  against,  what 
chance  has  poor  lean  labour  of  vindicating  its  own  claims, 
assuming  a  position  of  freedom,  happiness,  and  dignity,  and 
commanding  that  respect  to  which  those  armies  of  industry  are 
80  w’ell  entitled,  who  may  fairly  be  denominated  the  pillars  ot 
society — the  architects  of  civilization — the  collectors  or  creators 
of  comforts  and  blessings  which  all,  save  themselves,  may  share? 

For  our  own  parts,  wc  hesitate  not  for  a  moment  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative.  Labour,  the  great  creator  of 
England’s  wealth,  does  not  enjoy  in  modern  England  a  fair  or 
equal  chance.  This  we  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  any 
man  may  perceive  who  will  candidly  examine  the  question  for 
himself;  but  wc  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of  imputing  blame  to 
the  monied  classes,  who  are,  in  their  owm  peculiar  way,  as  truly 
the  victims  of  the  present  sy^stem,  as  the  workers  themselves; 
though  never  bo  it  lorgotten,  that  whilst  “  bad  times  ”  imply  in 
the  case  of^the  capitalist  sm  at.lkr  profits,  they  too  often  imply 
in  the  case  of  the  workman  fewer  meai^. 

AV  e  mav  be  reminded  that,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  labour, 
like  the  price  of  anv  other  commodity,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  inasmuch  as  the  supply’  of  labour 
at  present  far  exceeds  the  demand,  the  results  which  we  deplore 
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and  condemn,  arc  absolutely  inevitable,  and  could  no  more  be 
warded  off  by  legislation  than  the  on-coming  spring  by  a  Popish 
hull,  or  the  retribution  of  offended  justice  by  the  hangings  and 
floggings  of  Austrian  despotism.  This  we  cordially  admit ;  but 
contend  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  existing  effects 
arc  the  necessary  results  of  existing  causes,  such  results  arc  to  be 
viewed  with  coldness  or  self-complacency,  and  no  effort  made  to 
arouse  labour  to  wdse,  just,  and  persevering  efforts  on  behidf  of 
its  own  elevation  in  the  social  scale,  and  emancipation  from  the 
slavery  of  circumstances.  Not  of  the  present  state  of  things  has 
the  voice  of  Omnipotence  ever  declared,  ‘  as  it  w  as  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  is  now’,  and  ever  shall  be — on  the  contrary,  that  voice, 
speaking  through  hearts,  in  wdiosc  affections  the  divine  humani¬ 
ties  of  the  gospel  are  shrined,  declares  that  changes  arc  demanded 
— that  effort  and  self-sacrifice  arc  called  for — that  quiescence 
must  amount  to  a  flagrant  sin  of  omission,  so  long  as  these  evils 
remain  uncrushed,  and  mighty  crowds  arc  left  to  grovel, or  to  pine 
and  die,  hy  tlieir  ^lakcr  created  to  aspire,  to  love,  to  soar  tow  ards 
his  ow  n  perfect  holiness,  on  the  wings  of  a  faith  kindled  by  the 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  Christianity. 

Wc  deny  that  the  changes  on  which  our  mind’s  eye  is  now  so 
fondly  and  hopefully  fastened,  can  be  brought  about  by  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  and  interference.  The  people  have  too  long  been  look¬ 
ing  to  legislation  to  aid  them,  and  Jill  the  while  forgetting  that 
the  aid  sought  after,  must  come  from  themselves,  and  from  Him 
who  ever  aids  the  patient  struggler,  and  crowuis  with  ultimate 
victory  the  endeavours  made  on  behalf  of  improvement  by 
earth’s  varied  sons. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  realized  as  indej)endcucc  for 
labour,  so  long  as  we  have  to  contcmjdate  a  glutted  labour- 
market.  How,  then,  is  labour  to  be  socially  emancipated  ?  How 
can  its  scattered  and  isolated  forces  be  so  organized  and  directed 
as  to  successfully  resist  the  downward  pressure  imposed  by  an  inor¬ 
dinate  competition,  from  which,  at  present,  there  seems  no  escape, 
and  which  fills  our  brothels  with  w’antons,  our  prisons  w'ith 
criminals,  and  our  workhouses  and  garrets  with  the  down-hearted, 
broken-spirited,  and  despairing  ?  Emigration  may  unquestion¬ 
ably  do  much,  if  carried  on  in  a  just  and  Christian  spirit,  instead 
of  being  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  juggle  of  unprinci¬ 
pled  adventurers,  selfish  speculators,  and  reckless  harpies — an 
emigration  whose  agents  are  not  even  sufficiently  humane  to 
look  to  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  vessels  chartered  for  a  work  so 
sacred,  and  destined  to  be  freighted  w  ith  souls  ;  an  emigration 
which  lures  the  outcast  of  fatherland  into  the  wilds  of  far  dist^it 
climes,  only  to  desert  him  in  his  earlier  difficulties,  and  leave  him 
to  his  fate ;  an  emigration,  whose  ultimate  blessings  may  be 
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blasted  by  the  tyrannic  and  bungling  policy  of  that  generally 
distrusted  something — ‘  The  Colonial  Office.’  Such  emigration 
as  this  needs  revising,  in  fact,  reorganizing,  before  tlie  full 
henetit  of  colonization  can  be  enjoyed,  either  by  the  adventurous 
bands  who  brave  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  emigrants,  or  by 
the  mother  country  herself.  Still  in  emigration  we  discern  the 
germs  of  future  blessings  for  humanity,  the  extent  of  which  it 
were  impossible  to  exaggerate — blessings  which  will  include  the 
evangelization  of  heathendom,  and  the  victory  of  civilization 
over  the  barbarism  which  at  present  reigns  in  the  wild  man’s 
vast  domain.  Let  the  spirit  of  our  modern  emigration  be  but 
just  and  Christian,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  its  promotion 
be  free  from  trickery,  partiality,  and  moral  recklessness.  Let 
the  varied  bands  w  ho  w  ander  into  the  wilderness  go  forth  as 
brethren,  intent  on  the  diffiusion  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  instead  of  being  shipped  offi  as  so  many  paupers 
for  the  relief  of  a  class  who  persist  in  raising  the  cuckoo  cry  of 
‘  over  population,’  w’hilst  the  voice  of. the  age’s  spirit  is  thunder¬ 
ing  in  their  cars  the  ominous,  startling  announcement,  that  over- 
monopoly,  over-selfishness,  over-regard  for  things  material,  to 
the  w  ell-nigh  total  neglect  of  things  moral  and  spiritual,  is  the 
banc,  the  curse  of  this  age  and  nation.  An  emigration  presided 
over  by  the  spirit  of  religion  and  humanity^  would  claim  the 
respect  and  earnest  co-operation  of  every  philanthropist;  but  anemi' 
gration  undertaken  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exporting  masses  who 
multiply  so  last  that  the  land  is  becoming  too  much  crow'ded  for 
the  salety  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  monopolies  of  high  and 
low  degree— such  an  emigration  is  a  mere  prop,  and  a  most  un¬ 
holy  prop  too,  of  tottering  abuses  w  hich  demand  relormation, 
and  worn-out  assumptions  and  inequalities,  wdiich  are  alike  irre- 
concilcable  w’ith  the  principles  of  justice  and  condemned  by  the 
verdict  of  unerring  time.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the 
man  w’ho  relies  on  emigration  alone  for  the  relief  of  the  labour- 
market  is  fairly’  chargeable  with  taking  a  verv  narrow’  and  partial 
view  of  that  vast  and  imperious  labour  question  which  might, 
witliout  exaggeration,  be  styled  the  question  of  the  age.  It 
may  be  pertinently  asked  whether,  amongst  the  working  classes, 
there  ^  does  not  exist  the  germ  of  a  pow’er  which  but  need^ 
arousing,  developing,  and  organizing,  to  secure  for  them  a  larger 
aliare  of  comforts,  a  genuine  independence,  and  a  social  position 
of  dignity  and  happiness,  without  violence  being  done  to  existing 
interests,  without  any  vain  attempts  being  made  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  literal  equality,  of  which  poets  have  sung  and  orators 
have  declaimed,  and,  above  all,  without  anything  like  antagonism 
being  encouraged  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  tow’ards  the  titled 
and  w’ealthier  classes  ? 
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Now  if  capitalists,  by  co-operation,  can  complete  works  which 
in  their  capacity  as  individuals  were  utterly  impracticable — if 
bv  a  combination  of  the  possessors  of  capital,  this  land  is  covered 
with  railroads,  our  sea-ports  provided  with  docks,  and  our  towns 
with  club-houses,  why  may  not  our  labourers  combine  and  co- 
oj>erate,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  capital  on  their  own  account, 
and  so  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  the  contingencies 
inseparably  connected  with  competition,  and  enabled  to  partici¬ 
pate  more  largely  in  the  blessings  of  civilization  ?  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  his  present  state  of  isolation,  the  labourer  is  helpless 
and  dependent,  and  the  idea  of  his  creating  capital  preposterous  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that,  when  banded  with  his  fellow- w^orkers, 
and  co-operating  w  ith  them  in  the  task  of  production,  instead  of 
competing  w'itli  them  for  employment  in  the  over-crowded  labour 
market,  the  labourer  w  ields  a  power  which,  if  honestly,  wisely, 
and  religiously  directed,  will,  in  time,  achieve  his  emancipation. 
The  working  classes  are  poor,  we  hear  some  sceptic  exclaim,  and 
hence  how  are  they  to  become  manufacturers  and  traders  ? 
Granted ;  but  in  those  sturdy  arms,  those  skilful  hands,  those 
active  brains,  there  are  mines  of  wealth — yes,  riches  boundless ; 
but  organize  those  separate  forces,  and  set  them  to  work  harmo¬ 
niously,  each  for  each,  and  each  for  all.  Labour  is,  after  all,  but 
wealth  in  embryo,  and  capital  but  labour’s  hoarded  fruits.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  the  labour  which  pro¬ 
duces  wealth  for  others,  to  produce  such  wealth  for  itself*  ?  how 
happens  it,  that  w  hilst  w^e  confide  to  labour  the  task  of  creating 
new  capital  for  the  capitalist,  we  doubt  its  ability  to  produce 
capital  whose  results  shall  apix'ar  in  smiling  faces  clustering 
’round  genial  hearths,  in  a  waning  pauperism,  and  an  augmenting 
happiness  ? 

e  shall,  doubtless,  be  reminded  that  the  working  classes  are 
destitute  of  the  capital  requisite  to  make  a  start,  and  hence  that 
all  our  exhortations  are  in  vain.  To  the  assertion  made  w’e  as- 
f^ent,  but  we  altogether  deny  the  soundness  of  the  inference 
draw  n.  The  working  classes,  indeed,  lack  capital !  They  occupy 
the  pence  department  of  the  commercial  world,  and  hence,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  they  are  individually  powerless.  But  a 
pound  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  so  many 
pence ;  and  hence  the  millions,  with  their  pence,  need  not 
despair  of  creating  capital,  howxver  much  they  may  be  sneered 
at  by  the  hundreds  with  their  pounds.  Let  any  person  calculate 
the  amount  of  capital  which  were  created  in  a  single  year,  if, 
say,  ten  thousand  men  and  women  laid  by  twopence  a-week, 
and  he  wiU  at  once  perceive  the  force  and  truth  of  our  observa¬ 
tions.  Why,  ample  capital  w’ould  be  thus  created  for  tlie 
purposes  of  an  experiment,  as  to  the  practicability  of  association 
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on  the  part  of  our  toiling  masses,  for  the  social  elevation  of  their 
order  ;  an  illustration  would  be  afforded  of  what  our  labouring 
millions  might  accomplish,  were  they  only  virtuous,  united,  and 
determined ;  and  the  foundation  might  be  laid  of  that  system  of 
fair  and  manly  co-operation,  which  is  as  thoroughly  distinct  from 
everything  anarchical,  as  it  is  in  all  senses  entitled  to  the  com¬ 
mendation  and  encouragement  of  all  persons  who  would  behold 
the  labourer  intent  on  working  out  his  own  salvation  from  the 
conventional  bondage  whose  fetters  hamper  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  would  depend 
on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Much 
patience  and  discretion  would  be  necessary,  many  sacrifices 
called  for,  and  hosts  of  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted.  All 
this  wc  admit,  but  surely  the  prize  of  social  independence  is 
worth  some  battling  for  ;  in  such  a  cause, — a  cause,  identified 
with  the  earthly  destiny  of  future  generations, — men  may  well 

*  Learn  to  labour,  and  to  wait.’ 

Without  any  special  reference,  at  present,  to  the  varied  objec¬ 
tions  which  will  be  raised  to  our  suggestions,  we  would  simply 
ask,  w’hy  may  not  the  working  classes  combine  in  this  manner  to 
elevate  themselves,  when  other  classes  combine  to  organize 
armies,  construct  railways,  sink  docks,  and  pile  club-houses  i  If 
the  tenants  of  mansions  may  co-operate  for  any  lawful  object,  why 
may  not  the  tenants  of  our  garrets  and  hovels  also  combine  for 
an  object  equally  lawful  ?  They  have  tried  competition,  and  it 
has  failed  to  provide  them,  as  a  class,  with  the  means  of  decent 
subsistence  ;  and  why,  therefore,  may  they  not  now  try  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  brave  the  difficulties  of  an  experiment  which  a])pcars 
to  us  to  be  pregnant  with  the  elements  of  success  ?  \  erily, 

that  man  is  a  churl,  indeed,  who  w'ould  ban  the  poor  man’s 
endeavours  on  behalf  of  his  own -elevation,  or  sneer  at  his  desire 
to  assume  a  position  of  independence,  and  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  He  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, — he  has 
seen  the  dear  ones  prostrated  by  the  freezing  grasp  of  misfortune, 

he  has  been  doomed  by  the  decrees  of  a  mysterious  Providence 
to  weep  over  the  fragments  of  shattered  idols,  and  shrines  de¬ 
solated  by  an  inexorable  penury, — and  w’ho,  therefore,  will  deny 
to  him  the  joy  of  struggling  in  company  w  ith  kindred  toilers, 
for  a  more  independent  attitude,  and  less  unequal  chance ; — who 
^n,  with  any  show  of  justice  or  humanity,  raise  the  cry  of 
I  tnpianism  against  his  endeavours,  though  crude  and  imperfect 
such  endeavours  may  sometimes  bo,  on  behalf  of  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  his  dependent,  much-suffering  order?  There  can  be 
nothing  hke  dignity,  peace,  or  safetv  in  a  nation  in  which  wealth’s 
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great  producers  are  depressed,  divided,  and  consciously  denied 
the  position  of  their  right  to  which  they  are  convinced,  and  to 
the  possession  of  which  they  aspire.  There  is  a  power  in  social 
discontent,  which  is  mightier  than  mere  hireling  armies ;  and 
against  which  coercion,  however  virulent,  is  powerless.  The 
only  true  method  of  maintaining  peace,  and  winning  for  law  the 
obedience  dictated  by  respect,  is  to  allow  to  every  class  a  fair 
opportunity  of  progress ;  to  respect  the  rights  and  claims  of 
humanity,  and  so  give  free  course  to  that  stream  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  purifies  nations  of  their  errors,  and  imparts  health, 
vigour,  and  prosperity  to  all  provinces  of  the  human  world. 

The  voice  of  all  ages, — that  voice,  which,  if  obeyed,  would 
render  revolutions  impracticable,  and  improvement  in  all  men’s 
eyes  a  solemn  necessity  —  the  voice  of  ages,  bids  generation 
alter  generation  move  onward,  and  so  keep  unbroken  *  the 
march  of  time.’  It  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted  by  our 
‘  men  of  thought,’  and  ‘  men  of  action,’  that  all  which  is  just  and 
good  is  practicable  and  safe,  were  society  wise  and  holy  enough 
to  aim  at  its  realization. 


Art.  VI. — Criticism  Criticised:  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Two  Articles 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  April  and  August^  1848,  on  the  Punishment 
of  Death.  By  the  Rev.  John  Clarke  Houston,  United  Presbyterian 
Minister,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  London  :  Whitaker  and  Co. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  we  published  in  this  Review 
the  articles  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,  which  are  criticised  in 
the  work  that  bears  the  title  above  transcribed — and  w'c  rejoice 
to  know  that  they  have  attracted  as  large  a  share  of  public  atten¬ 
tion  as  w'c  could  possibly  have  desired.  In  their  original  form, 
and  in  tlie  shape  of  a  reprint,  they  have  been  circulated  far  and 
near :  and  to  say  the  least  of  them,  they  have  done  their  part  to 
‘  ventilate’  the  question  of  death  punishments. 

Of  course,  our  arguments  have  been*  variously  received.  We 
have  been  fiattered,  abused,  extoUed,  and  reviled  for  them,  after 
the  common  fashion  ;  and  we  have  cared  no  more  for  censure 
than  for  praise,  but  have  gone  on  our  way,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  We  knew'  full  well  that  hasty  and 
violent  thinkers  on  botli  sides  of  the  question  would  express  theixi 
hurried  opinions  upon  the  matter,  without  that  rcfiection,  and 
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without  that  reserve,  which  such  a  topic  demands  ;  and  we  felt 
that  it  w'as  not  worth  our  while  to  take  any  notice  of  such 
ephemeral  critics,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  I'he 
growth  of  a  day  dies  in  a  day,  and  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
bloom  its  little  life  unregarded. 

Hut  when  a  man  like  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  speaks 
out,  the  matter  assumes  a  ditferent  aspect.  Mr.  Houston  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  sedate,  thoughtful,  and  high-principled  person,  wlio 
writes  from  conscientious,  although  contradictory  motives,  and 
who  would  never  ‘  rush  into  print’  w  ithout  reason.  W'e  are  con¬ 
strained  to  admit,  therefore,  that  such  an  adversary  nwat  be 
noticed  :  and  we  intend  on  the  present  occasion  to  meet  him  on 
the  ground  which  he  has  opened  for  debate ;  and  (without  fob 
low  ing  him  into  every  corner  of  the  field — for  that  w  ould  require 
a  volume)  respectfully,  yet  firmly  to  do  battle  with  him  for  the 
great  principles  involved  in  the  discussion. 

We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  for  a  somewdiat  more  generous 
antagonist — for  a  foe  who  could  respect  our  motives  jis  w  ell  as 
assert  the  purity  of  his  own,  and  who  could  keep  a  little  more 
closely  within  the  boundary  that  separates  argument  from  abuse. 
Hut  w’c  will  lift  our  quarrel  above  any  such  considerations,  and 
address  ourselves  solely  to  the  actual  question  at  issue  between 
Mr.  Houston  and  ourselves. 

Our  author’s  pamphlet  naturally  falls  into  two  main  divi¬ 
sions  : — 1st,  his  attempted  reply  to  our  argument  against  the 
punishment  of  death  in  any  case ;  and  2ndly,  his  own  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  upon  no  criminal 
but  the  murderer.  Into  both  of  these  divisions  we  w  ill  follow 
him. 

Our  argument  against  the  infliction  of  death  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  presented  in  a  series  of  papers  wdiich  we  have 
published  in  this  work,  may  be  briefly  stated.  We  reasoned, 

- — first,  that  man  can  have  no  natural  right  to  kill  the  culprit,  for 
if  he  had,  there  w’ould  be  no  turpitude  in  murder  ; — secondly, 
that  as  capitid  punishments  are  found  to  increase  crime  in  com¬ 
parison  with  minor  inflictions,  no  right  to  kill  can  be  derived  from 
expediency  ; — thirdly,  that  no  pretence  of  *  satisfying  moral  jus¬ 
tice  can  endow  the  ruler  with  a  homicidal  prerogative,  inasmuch 
as  the  ruler  is  plainly  incompetent  to  exercise  such  a  pow’cr 
righteously  ;  and  fourthly,  that  no  authority  can  be  said  to  be 
deri>ed  front  religion  for  the  practice  of  judicial  homicide,  see¬ 
ing  that,  fairly  rendered,  the  Hiblc  contains  no  law  addressed  to 
us  on  the  subject,  but  is,  in  spirit,  completely  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  human  retribution. 

1.  He  began  by  asserting  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
reasoning  on  this  head  Mr.  Houston  attempts  to  meet  by  ^ 
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rediiciio  ad  abaurdum.  If  you  are  right,  he  argues,  you  must  not 
kill  brutes  any  more  than  men :  for  their  life  is  as  much  the  gift 
of  God,  as  man’s  is.  But  ^Ir.  Houston  forgets  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  that  the  reason  why  htnnan  life  is  sacred,  docs  not  apply 
to  the  brute  creation.  It  is  because  man  is  formed  in  the  image 
of  God — because  his  Maker  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life, 
and  gave  him  a  soul^  that  his  life  becomes  inexpressibly  holy. 

‘  The  brutes  that  perish,’  have  no  such  awful  endowment :  hence 
their  life  and  man’s  can  no  more  be  placed  in  comparison  than 
man’s  and  the  Deity’s.  Moreover,  in  the  very  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  from  wdiicli  Mr.  Houston  quotes  so  freely,  we  read  not  only 
that  all  human  life  (and,  therefore,  even  the  murderer’s)  is 
sacred — ‘for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man,’ — but  also,  that 
‘  into  man’s  hand  all  beasts  arc  delivered,  that  every  moving 
thing  which  liveth  may  be  meat  for  him.’  Mr.  Houston,  in  a 
somewhat  taunting  fashion,  refers  us  to  Franklin’s  maxim,-^- 
‘  When  you  get  a  good  principle,  go  through  with  it ;  ’  but  it 
quite  slips  his  memory,  that  he  is  as  obnoxious  to  tliat  rule  as 
we  can  be.  Is  he  prepared  to  ‘  go  through’  with  his  principle  ? 
Is  he  ready  to  say  that  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  ruler  may  kill  for 
one  crime,  because  he  is  ‘  divinely  appointed,’  he  may  therefore 
kill  for  any  ?  No !  he  expressly  denies  and  repudiates  such  a 
])osition.  Either,  then,  his  principle  is  had,  and  he  cannot  ‘  go 
through  with  it,’  or  he  docs  not  ‘  go  through  with  it,’  although  it 
is  good.  We  leave  him  to  retunc  his  jarring  logic. 

2,  Our  next  point  was  to  demonstrate  the  practical  inelTicicncy 
and  mischievousness  of  death  punishments.  We  showed,  as 
plainly  as  facts  can  show  anything,  that  when  murder  is  punished 
with  death,  it  increases ;  and  that  when  it  meets  with  a  penalty 
which  stops  short  of  extermination,  it  diminishes.  These  facts, 
^Ir.  Houston  does  not  attempt  to  deny ;  but,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  ‘  dis])oses  of  them ;’  and  very  ingeniously  indeed  ho 
does  so.  He  begins  by  saying,  if  capital  punishment  is  ineffec¬ 
tual,  no  penalty  that  man  could  devise  would  answer  ;  and  then 
goes  on  to  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  death- 
punishment  which  makes  it  thus  inclfoctuid  ;  namely,  ‘  a  reluct- 
Jince  at  present  to  convict  in  murder  cases,  which  gives  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  murderer !’  Now,  surely  Mr.  Houston  must 
have  seen,  that  this  very  reluctance  to  convict  for  murder 
(because  death  is  the  penalty)  is  the  reason  why  capital  punish- 
nient  increases  crime  ;  and,  therefore,  that  if  the  death-penalty 
were  exchanged  for  some  other,  which  had  not  this  fatal  ingre¬ 
dient,  the  encouragement  he  complains  of  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  secondary  punishment  would  necessarily  be  a  more* 
efficacious  one  than  the  extreme  sentence  of  tlie  law. 

Mr.  Houston,  however,  after  this  unfortunate  stumble  ovei 
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the  threshold  of  his  philosophy,  declines  to  rest  the  (luestion 
upon  expediency  at  all.  He  >nll  not  allow  the  State  to  seek  out 
for  itself,  and  to  adopt  as  the  result  of  its  experience,  such 
punishments  as  answer  best  in  operation  ;  but  he  regards  the 
ruler  as  the  anointed  custodian  of  moral  justice,  and  argues, 
through  a  great  many  somnolent  pages,  that  desert  is  the  onljr 
ground  on  which  the  civil  governor  can  claim  to  inflict  civil 
penalty. 

Now  it  is  but  right  to  say  here,  that  Mr.  Houston  merely 
favours  us  on  this  point  with  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Taylor  Lewis 
at  second-hand,  and  presents  nothing  w  hatever  that  has  not  been 
repeatedly  urged  (and  answered)  before.  Still  w'e  w  ill  briefly 
recapitulate  our  reasoning  on  this  head,  for  the  inquiry  which 
it  opens  is  a  most  important  one. 

Is  the  ruler,  then,  to  inflict  penalty — we  use  this  word  for 
want  of  a  more  precise  one — in  order  to  promote  the  w’elfare  and 
security  of  society,  or  is  he  to  do  so  because  moral  wrong  has 
been  done  f  We  answer,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  being 
the  representative  and  delegate  of  society,  and  not  the  represen¬ 
tative  and  delegate  of  moral  justice  (a  fact  unfortunately  proved 
by  the  sad  experience  of  all  ages),  the  ruler’s  duty  is  to  society 
alone. 

If  he  be  the  minister  of  moral  justice,  wdiere  is  his  patent  of 
appointment — w  here  are  the  evidences  of  his  pow  ers  t  W  hen 
was  Nero  constituted  the  commissioner  of  Nemesis?  When 
w  as  Caligula  invc'sted  w  ith  the  seals  of  office  of  Khadamanthus  ? 
\\  hen  w  as  Manasseh  appointed  ‘  an  exponent  of  indignatuni  at 
w  rong  ?’  Mr.  Houston  may  reason,  if  he  pleases,  that  because 
civil  government  is  essential  to  a  people,  therefore  it  is  a  divine 
institution  ;  but  he  might  say  just  the  same  of  steam-engines,  or 
boots  and  shoes.  States  are  nothing  but  human  inventions,  sub 
servient  to,  and  amendable  by  their  makers,  and  have  only  to  do 
with  social  interests.  The  manner  in  which  the  civil  ruler  has 
employed  this  very  punishment  of  death,  ought  of  itself  to  have 
l>cen  enough  to  convince  Mr.  Houston  that  even  ‘most  religious* 
kings  have  been  anything  but  Heaven's  vicegerents.  If  the  civil 
governor  can  go  so  far  wrong  as  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death, 
upon  two  hundred  and  fifty  offences  instead  of  one  (wdiich  our 
author  admits),  what  a  hirce  it  is  to  tell  us  that  he  is  ‘  the  minister 
of  God  to  us  for  good  1’ 

lhat  the  ruler  is  not  endow’ed  wdth  any  commission  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  claims  of  moral  justice,  is  evident  at  once  from  the 
unnucstionable  certainty  that  justice  always  vindicates  herself 
without  his  aid.  Mr.  Houston  himself  confesses  that  ‘  a  punish¬ 
ment  more  agonizing  than  any  corporeal  infliction,  is,  by  the 
ordination  of  (»od,  insi  parntely  allied  to  sin.*  This,  consequently. 
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is  enough.  In  any  case  of  sin,  justice  is  inevitably  satisfied,  and 
the  ruler  has  no  need  to  trouble  hiniself  about  the  matter,  lie 
might  just  as  well  claim  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  man’s  physical 
btiug,  and  punish  him  for  gluttony,  as  pretend  that  he  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  satisfy  or  compensate  the  eternal  laws  of  moral 
justice. 

Plain  as  it  is,  however,  from  this  necessary  connexion  between 
the  sin  committed  and  the  suffering  endured,  that  man  has  no 
title,  either  in  his  individual  or  governmental  capacity,  to  re¬ 
taliate  penally  on  the  breaker  of  those  moral  laws,  which  bear 
their  penalties  within  them  as  an  inevitable  consequence ;  it  is 
plainer  still,  that  not  being  able  to  vindicate  moral  justice,  he 
cannot  be  required  to  do  so.  None  of  us  can  weigh  or  judge 
desert.  No  man  can  say,  even  of  the  seemingly  vilest  criminal, 
whetlier  he  is  guilty  or  unfortunate.  Take,  reverend  sir,  the 
foulest  murderer  you  know  of can  you  inform  us  whetlier  that 
wretched  creature  has  ever  been  so  instructed  in  morality  as  to 
know  what  he  has  done  ? — can  you  tell  us,  whether  he  has  mind 
enough  to  be  responsible  to  justice? — can  you  satisfy  us  as  to 
his  hereditary  predispositions, — as  to  his  sanity, — as  to  the  im¬ 
pulses  which  led  him  to  commit  his  crime, — as  to  his  education, 
parentage,  early  habits, — as  to  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
which  conquered  him, — as  to  his  innate  power  of  resistance  ? 
Can  you  even  say  whether  his  brain  is  healthy  or  diseased  i 
No!  you  cannot  speak  as  to  one  of  these  essential  points ;  and 
yet  you  pretend  to  judge  him  (as  you  pray  that  God  will  not 
judge  you)  ‘  according  to  desert^ 

And  here,  again,  we  call  upon  our  reverend  assailant  to  ‘go 
through  ’  w  ith  his  doctrine.  The  State,  he  tells  us,  is  bound  to 
punish  on  the  ground  of  desert.  Now  does  not  the  man  who 
attempts  a  murder  deserve  as  great  a  punishment  as  the  man 
who  commits  one?  Nay,  is  not  the  harbourer  of  a  malicious 
thought  as  inirinsicaVy  wicked  as  the  murderer  himself?  And 
does  he  not  deserve  an  equal  doom  ?  Let  not  Mr.  Houston 
blame  our  reference  to  these  abstract  considerations,  for  they  are 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  own  reasoning  :  besides,  the  Scripture 
emphatically  declares  that  ‘  he  who  hateth  his  brother  is  a  mur¬ 
derer.’  \V  ell,  is  he  prepared  to  destroy  the  would-be  assassin, 
and  the  brother-hater,  as  well  as  the  actual  murderer?  No!  he 
distinctly  states  that  the  infliction  of  death  upon  any  one  but  the 
wilful  life-taker  is  ‘  a  heaven-defying  misapplication  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalty.’  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  soundness, 
or  of  the  honesty,  of  that  logic  which  says  what  it  does  not  mean, 
and  lays  down  principles  which  it  does  not  carry  out  ? 

further;  if  desert  is  to  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  civil 
penalty,  who  in  to  determine  which  crimes  shall  be  punished 
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capitally,  and  which  with  an  inferior  doom  ?  Not  the  State :  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  our  civil  rulers  have,  in  England,  made  a  sad 
bungle  of  the  business,  and  got  affixing  the  penalty  of  death  to 
crery  offence,  without  discrimination.  Indeed,  Mr.  Houston 
practically  denies  that  the  ruler  has  any  right  to  determine  which 
crimes  shall  be  mortal ;  for,  in  his  opening  remarks,  he  condemns 
the  ruler  for  abusing  the  punishment  of  death,  which  he  would 
have  no  right  to  do  were  the  ruler  divinely  appointed  to  punish 
according  to  his  own  conception  of  desert.  And  this  necessarily 
leads  us  to  perceive  that,  in  approving  legal  murder,  Mr.  lloustoifg 
logic  commits  5e//’-murder.  For  who  gave  him  the  office  of  de¬ 
termining  that  only  the  one  crime  of  murder  deserves  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  ?  Different  men  have  different  minds ;  and,  to 
many  persons,  other  crimes  may  seem  as  naturally  bad  as  murder. 
Nay,  our  author  himself  dare  not  dispute  that  point.  Is  not 
adultery,  or  sabbath-breaking,  or  blasphemy,  or  perjury,  or  theft, 
as  essentially  sinful  as  murder  itself  I  Is  not  the  infraction  of 
the  fourth  commandment  as  intrinsically  evil  as  the  infraction 
of  the  sixth  ?  Mr.  Houston,  consequently,  is  in  the  following 
dilemma either  he  must  assert,  with  Draco,  the  right  of  the 
ruler  to  kill  for  any  crime  (‘  for  he  w  ho  otfendeth  in  one  point  is 
guilty  of  all  ’),  a  position  w  hich  he  emphatically  disclaims  and 
denounces,  or  he  must  give  up  his  argument  altogether,  and  con¬ 
fess  that  the  same  reason  which  gives  him  the  pow  er  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  State  to  kill  for  sabbath-breaking,  or  for  larceny, 
furnishes  a  w'arrant  to  the  abolitionist  of  capital  inflictions  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  ruler  to  kill  for  murder  also.  Mr.  Houston 
feels  at  liberty  to  condemn  tlie  punishment  of  death  for  robbenj ; 
and  he  docs  so  because  hanging  for  robbery  did  not  answer. 
\\  e  find  that  hanging  for  murder  does  not  answer,  cither,  and 
we  only  follow  Mr.  Houston’s  example  w'hcn  w  e  denounce  it. 

4.  Ihis  brings  us  to  the  fourth,  and  chief,  position  w  hich  we 
have  assumed  in  the  controversy,  namely,  that  as  the  Scriptures 
contain  no  law  addressed  to  the  Christian  w^orld  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  civil  penalties,  society  is  left  to  adopt  such  punishments 
as  suit  the  general  wxlfare,  subject  only  to  the  clear  brotherly 
duty  which  man,  the  ruler,  ow’es  to  man,  the  citizen,  and  to  a 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  that  Mr.  Houston  makes  to  this 
reasoning  ?  1st,  lhat  the  Bible  contains  in  the  passage  to  Noah 
a  command  binding  all  the  world  to  kill  the  murderer :  2nd, 
lhat  the  Jew’s  were  directed  to  kill  their  murderers,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  w’c  ought  to  do  the  same  w’ith  ours:  and,  ordly,  "lhat 
although  the  New  Testament  says  nothing  directly  referring  to 
the  matter,  one  of  the  apostles  uses  language  invohing  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  propriety  of  inflicting,  in  particular  cases,  the 
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punishment  of  death.  Such  is  all  that  Mr.  Houston  can  squeeze 
out  of  the  sacred  volume  in  defence  of  his  theory — that  the 
murderer  only  should  be  killed. 

We  do  not  intend  to  say  much  here  upon  the  point  just  evolved. 
We  have  spoken  at  length  on  these  topics  in  various  numbers  of 
‘  The  Eclectic  Review,’  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  it  said  of  us — 

‘  That  thrice  we’ve  routed  all  our  foes. 

And  thrice  have  kill’d  the  slain.* 

Still,  one  or  two  words  arc  necessary. 

1.  As  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Houston’s  positions,  namely,  that 
(jod  gave  Noah  a  command  to  kill  the  murderer ,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  as  neither  motive  nor  design  is,  in  the  remotest 
manner,  alluded  to  in  the  passage  from  Genesis,  this  verse  can  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  which  alone  is  discussed  by 
the  reverend  reviewer — ought  the  wilful  murderer  alo7ie  to  suffer 
death  I — and,  therefore,  must  be  dismissed  from' the  discussion. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  commanded  to  kill  their  murderers,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  reasoning  cannot  be  limited  to  murder,  inasmuch  as  the 
Jews  were  also  commanded  to  kill  for  many  other  crimes.  If 
Mr.  Houston’s  logic  on  this  topic  be  of  any  w  orth  at  all,  it  proves 
that  we  ought  to  kill  for  all  the  crimes  that  were  capital  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  a  conclusion  so  utterly  absurd  and  pre¬ 
posterous  that  no  man  out  of  Bedlam  (or  in  it)  could  be  insane 
enough  to  adopt  it. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  the  allusion  of  St.  Paul  to  crimes  worthy  of 
death,  is  equally  irrelevant  to  the  point  in  disi)ute.  Even 
granting  that  the  apostle  sanctions  the  punishment  of  death  ‘  in 
particular  cases,’  he  makes  no  special  reference  to  murder ;  and 
he  as  much  proves  the  propriety  of  hanging  for  sheep-stealing, 
as  lor  malicious  homicide.  But  we  utterly  deny  that  St.  Paul 
approved  of  the  penalty  of  death  at  all.  He  simply  alludes  in 
the  text  to  such  crimes  as  were  considered  ‘  worthy  of  death  ’ — 
I.  e.  wxre  capital — by  the  Rom.an  law :  and  he  is  talking,  not 
upon  the  niiture  of  punishment,  but  upon  the  question  of  his 
ow'u  legal  guilt  or  innocence.  Mr.  Houston’s  lugubrious 
attempt  to  press  that  worn-out  emblem,  ‘  the  sword,’  into  his 
Christian  witness-box,  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  terrible  shifts 
to  which  he  finds  himself  reduced.  What  on  earth  can  the 
wouls,  ‘  The  ruler  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,’  have  to  do 
with  the  special  question.  Ought  we  to  hang  only  the  murderer y 

To  Mr.  Houston  it  must  now  be  plain,  wx*  think,  that  his 
scriptural  defence  of  the  gibbet  is  an  utter  and  a  miserable 
failure.  He  seeks  to  show'  that  the  Bible  requires  us  to  put 
only  wilful  murderers  to  death :  and  his  evidence  is,  first,  a  text 
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which  says  nothing  about  wilful  murder  at  all ;  secondly,  a  law 
which  comes  to  us  in  company  with  other  capital  laws,  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  belonging  to  a  dispensation  which  was  ex¬ 
pressly  styled  ‘  imperfect  and  thirdly,  a  passage  which,  if  it 
have  any  relation  at  all  to  the  question  of  capital  punishments 
(which  we  deny),  proves  the  warrant  of  the  ruler  to  kill,  not 
for  murder  peculiarly,  but  for  any  crime  he  pleases.  A  lamer 
attempt  to  press  God’s  word  into  the  service  of  an  unholy  cause, 
wc  confess,  ‘  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,’  we  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  witness. 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  written  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  we  perceive  that  we  have  unconsciously  mingled  the 
two  branches  of  Mr.  Houston’s  pamphlet,  and  that  we  need  not, 
therefore,  enter  formally  into  an  examination  of  the  second 
division  of  his  argument.  In  defending  ourselves,  we  find  that 
we  have  disarmed  him ;  and  we  feel,  therefore,  that  any  further 
assault  would  only  be  effort  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Houston  complains  that,  in  our  review  of  the  writers 
whom  we  name,  we  rather  produce  essays  than  criticisms.  Of 
course,  we  smile  at  such  a  charge  ;  but  >vhat  shall  wc  think  of 
the  man  who,  making  such  a  charge,  mingles  the  author  whom 
he  examines  w  ith  quite  other  and  different  people,  and  makes 
his  victim  the  scapegoat  of  all !  Mr.  Houston  calls  upon  us  to 
answ'er,  not  only  for  our  own  sins,  but  for  those  of  Franklin, 
nciitham.  Lord  Bacon’s,  admirers,  Mr.  R.  R.  Dees,  Raley,  Jolm 
l^ke.  Dr.  Whately,  Godwin,  Guizot,  Elihu  Burritt, — sundry 
Arians,  Socinians,  Deists, — ‘  Turks,  Heretics,  Infidels,  J umpers, 
and  Jews,’— one  or  tw’o  anonymous  pamphleteers,  and  Mr. 
Miall !  Now  really,  notw  ithstanding  our  royal  plural,  wc  cannot 
take  ‘  all  these  points  on  our  target  ’  at  once  :  and  wc  beg  leave 
to  tell  Mr.  Houston  that  as  w’e  pin  our  faith  on  no  man’s  sleeve, 
but  take  the  liberty,  in  aU  matters  of  opinion,  to  judge  wholly 
and  entirely’  for  ourselves,  w’e  wdll  defend  no  one’s  doctrines  but 
our  own.  t 

M  e  rather  disdain  to  notice  charges  of  grammatical  or  literal 
inaccuracy ;  for  this  is  not  a  question  of  syntax  or  prosody,  hut 
one  of  simple  common  sense :  but  to  show  how  diminutively,  as 
well^  as  how  unjustly,  IVlr.  Houston  criticises,  w’e  will  select  one 
sj>ecimen.  ^  He  refers  to  the  passage  in  w’hich  w’e  speak  of  the 
Deity  punishing  *  crime  as  crime  ;*  and  he  tells  us  that  w’e  have 
written  ‘  a  great  absurdity,’  inasmuch  as  crime  is  'a  mere 
abstraction  ’  which  cannot  ue  punished  at  all.  Now',  w'c  could 
defend^  the  expression,  w’ere  it  needful ;  and  we  w’ould  do  so,  were 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  perplexed  or  misled  by  it :  but,  as 
sucli  is  not  the  case,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  phrase  is  not 
ours ;  but  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Houston’s  friend  and  reservoir, 
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Mr.  Tvler  Lewis !  Truly,  we  have  here  ‘  a  Daniel  come  to 
judgment !’ 

To  conclude,  however.  Mr.  Houston  might  have  spared 
himself  all  his  trouble  and  expense  and  exacerbation,  if  he  had 
but  read  our  more  recent  articles  on  this  question ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  have  found  that  all  his  arguments  were 
answered  long  before  he  penned  them  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
he  would  have  read  that  the  government  and  the  legislature 
(which  he  innocently  pats  on  the  back,  because  he  supposes  they 
favour  his  views)  have  given  up  the  scriptural  and  retributive 
argument  for  the  gallo\ys  altogether,  and  do  not  mean  to  re¬ 
discuss  the  question  on  that  basis. 

Commending  ^Ir.  Houston,  then,  to  be  a  little  more  timely 
in  his  next  attack  upon  us,  W'e  here  take  leave  of  his  w  ork  of 
supererogation. 


(l-urnts  nf  Ijit  Hniitj). 

Jahxtary  has  been  passed  in  getting  ready  for  Parliament :  ministerial 
organs  hinting  what  Ministers  will  do,  and  the  Protectionists  and 
Financial  Reformers  dictating  what  they  ought  to  do.  Ere  these  pages 
are  a  day  old,  the  Queen’s  speech  will  have  set  aside  further  specula¬ 
tion  :  and  all  that  we  can  do,  as  yet,  in  the  dark,  is  to  comment  on 
those  political  events  which  have  had  direct  reference  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  struggle,  in  the  debate  on  the  address. 

Most  worthy  of  note,  during  the  month,  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
Protectionist  meetings.  liondlordism  has  made  a  mighty  effort  to  re¬ 
attain  supremacy,  and  has  been  signally  defeated.  It  might  have  been 
imagined,  on  a  perusal  of  the  new.spapers  for  the  last  three  weeks,  that 
we  were  again,  as  in  1845,  in  the  midst  of  the  League  agitation;  the 
same  question  having  been  again  in  debate,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  same  actors  being  again  before  the  curtain.  And  there  is  some 
reason  for  rejoicing  at  the  renewal  of  the  contest ;  for  the  result  has 
proved  that  this  nation  is  satisfied  so  far,  with  the  working  of  free- 
trade.  This  demonstration  has  come  in  various  ways.  The  fact  that 
the  landlords  were  the  leaders  in  the  attempt  at  a  reaction,  was  in 
Itself  a  circumstance  inferentially  damaging  to  their  cause :  argued 
from  their  point  of  view,  the  discussion  merged,  of  necessity,  into  one 
m  respect  to  rent,  and,  thus  dealt  with,  had  no  chance,  except  at  mar¬ 
ket  dinners— when  logic  came  in  with  the  second  bottle  of  port.  .  The 
object  of  the  agitation  was  to  get  up  some  sort  of  a  display  of  class- 
feeling,upon  which  the  anti- free- trade  minority  might  found  the  declara- 
^on  that  a  reaction  had  set  in  ;  which  declaration,  if  well  managed. 
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might  ultimately  lead  to  some  compromise,  on  the  part  of  our  nominally 
free-trade  Cabinet.  But  even  as  an  appeal  to  a  class,  the  whole  thing 
is  a  failure.  In  the  agricultural  districts  there  has  hecn  nothing  to 
indicate  any  unanimity  between  proprietor  and  tenant ;  and  in  such  of 
the  towns  as  the  Protectionists  have  tested,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Staf. 
ford,  the  conveners  of  the  meeting  have  been  absolutely  hooted  from 
their  own  platforms.  The  defeat  has  been  accepted.  Too  palpable  to  be 
denied  in  England,  it  has  forced  even  Disraeli  to  confess  that  he  does 
not  sec  his  way  to  the  restoration  of  protective  laws  for  the  agricul- 
turists  ; — whilst  in  Ireland,  it  has  elicited  from  the  Marquis  of  West¬ 
meath  the  admission,  that  in  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  only  does  he  per- 
ceive  an  object  for  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  his  noble  friends.  In  one 
sense,  the  agitation  has  left  the  landlords  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
occupied  at  its  commencement.  The  Free-traders  have  replied  on  the 
assumption  that  the  farmers,  of  all  classes,  alone  found  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  legislation  of  1846:  and  thus,  Mr.  Cobden,  at  l^eeds  and 
at  Aylesbury,  directed  his  ingenuity  altogether  to  showing  this  one 
class,  that  they  had  only  one  resource — reduction  of  rents.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  reasoning ;  and  whatever  might  be  defective  in 
Mr.  Cobden's  hints  as  a  theory,  has  been  supplied  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
practice  :  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  tenant-farmers 
generally,  as  to  whose  present  difficulties  there  can  be  no  dispute,  will 
set  themselves  to  coerce  their  landlords  into  arrangements  more  in 
accordance  with  the  new  circumstances  in  which  our  now  unprotected 
agriculture  is  placed. 

The  eventualities  of  the  controversy  have  more  than  a  fiscal  appli¬ 
cation.  It  has  been  a  phrase  since  1830,  that  the  era  of  class-legislation 
in  this  country  had  gone  by ;  but  its  proceedings  around  us,  and  the 
tone  which  has  governed  the  anticipations  as  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament,  really  testify  that  the  phrase  has  become  a  truth.  The 
aristocracy  have  lost  power ;  and  landlordism,  defunct  as  a  machinery 
for  sustaining  rents,  can  hope  for  very  little  prosperity  in  more  national 
legislation.  If  they  can  no  longer  succeed  in  the  protection  of  corn, 
they  cannot  hope  for  a  monopoly  of  privileges.  A  reduction  of  rents, 
the  implied  loss  of  prerogative,  as  a  supreme  class  in  Parlianient, 
must  be  followed  by  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  *  ^  cnetian 
Constitution,’  differently  described,  at  other  times,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  as 
the  *  territorial,’  is  completely  revolutionized,  and  will  fail  now  even  to 
work  towards  the  creation  of  ‘  cheap  capital,’  or  the  remission  d 
*  local  taxation.’  Mr.  Cobden  says,  ‘  that  the  agricultural  interest  i* 
in  a  transition  stage he  might  have  added,  that  so  is  the  aristocracy. 
Free-trade  in  corn  amounts,  in  the  end,  to  unrestricted  interchange  of 
thought  and  w'ishes  between  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  ministry  ‘  by  sufferance,’  like  the  present, 
to  have  no  policy  of  which  the  world  may  predicate  with  certainty; 
and  hence,  in  the  recess,  all  sorts  of  intentions  have  been  attributed  to 
our  merely  tolerated  Cabinet.  When  the  protection  campaign  was 
being  set  on  foot,  and  very  sanguine  persons  hinted  at  a  reaction,  the 
rumour  was  circulated,  and  believed,  even  by  Whig  partizans,  that 
l«ord  John  Russell  was  insisting  with  his  colleagues  on  a  fixed  duty. 
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The  story  died  away  as  the  evidence  became  stronger  that  this 
‘  pressure  from  without  *  was  a  delusion ;  and,  as  a  successor,  we  have 
now  another  tale  of  a  somewhat  ditferent  complexion,  but  not  less 
marvellous — that  the  ministry  has  a  reformed  Reform  Bill  in  pre¬ 
paration,  and  is  about  to  astonish  friends  and  foes  with  an  amount  of 
liberulism  which  neither  side  supposed  was  latent.  The  particulars 
arc  not  given ;  and  the  very  vagueness  imparts  inagniticcnce  to  the 
scheme  to  be  submitted.  The  ‘leading  journal,’  which  has  endorsed 
the  insinuation,  and  bedaubed  the  whole  proposal  with  faint  praise, 
tells  us,  that  the  reform  contemplated  by  Lord  John  will  be  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but,  in  degree,  will  not  be  such  as  the  advocates  of 
either  the  ‘  great  ’  or  ‘  little  ’  charter  may  accept.  Good  authorities 
have  interpreted  this  to  mean,  what  was  whispered  some  six  months 
ago,  that  Lord  John,  highly  approving  of  the  Freehold-land  Societies, 
purposes  making  an  extensive  use  of  the  principle  applied  in  those 
associations — that  is  to  say,  conceding  to  all  savings’  banks  (and  a 
freehold-land  society  is  much  the  same  thing)  the  same  advantages 
in  respect  to  inducements  in  connexion  with  the  franchise.  The 
original  account  was,  that  all  depositors  in  savings’  banks  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  £50,  were  to  have  a  vote — to  be  good,  of 
course,  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  deposit :  and  the  re- 
protluced  statement  offers  no  variation  of  version.  Concurrently  with 
this  rateable  project,  is  to  come,  we  are  assured,  an  attempt  at  a 
greater  equalization  of  electoral  districts ;  the  more  disgraceful 
anomalies  being  done  away  with  at  once — such  as  the  removal  of  a 
member  from  a  place  like  Thetford,  and  handing  him  over  to  Manchester 
or  Hirmingham.  The  only  thing  credible  about  this  programme 
is,  that  if  Lord  John  were  meditating  any  reform  at  all,  this  would  be 
the  species  of  reform  he  would  hit  upon  as  an  appeasement  of  popular 
demand.  An  essentially  small  man,  a  little  measure  such  as  this 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  moral  antecedents  supplied  by  his  career  ; 
and  on  that  account  the  talc  is  not  to  be  too  recklessly  discarded.  Even 
‘  Ihe  Times  ’  says  that  it  will  not  do ;  hinting  that  if  the  franchise  is 
to  be  meddled  with  at  all,  it  must  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  uni¬ 
versal  sutfrage  hereafter  an  easy  matter.  There  are  very  few  who  will 
doubt  the  sagacity  of  the  caution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  Lord  John 
Uussell  had  such  a  scheme  ready  as  that  outlined  by  the  rcady-rum- 
ourers  of  the  press,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will  test  it  in  Parliament, 
and  give  his  own  reasons  for  the  diminutive  policy.  A  more  effectual 
suicide  for  the  Whig  party  could  not  well  have  been  hit  upon.  As  a 
scheme,  the  deficiencies  are  apparent ;  it  meets  the  objection  that  the 
present  money  qualification  of  £10  yearly  is  too  high,  by  proposing 
a  qualification  still  higher,  —  £50 !  and  it  will  be  apparent  at  a 
glance,  that  there  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  defining  what 
IS  a  Havings’  bank.  Building  societies,  burial  societies,  friendly  societies, 
come  under  the  category— for  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  money  deposited 
applied  can  make  no  difference,  so  long  as  the  deposit  is  to  create 
the  qualification ;  and,  again,  unless  it  be  made  illegal  to  create  the 
fictitious  votes  now'  sanctioned  through  the  freehold-land  move¬ 
ment,  which  are  acquired  long  before  the  full  price  of  the  land 
fias  been  paid  up — the  means  of  doing  this  being  by  mortgage — the 
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scheme  sketched  as  being  forthcoming  would  concede  nothing  not 
already  secured  to  those  *  moral  and  industrious  urtizans  *  of  the  large 
towns  in  whose  favour,  specially,  the  first  Minister  has  consented  to 
forego  finality.  I’nless  founded  on  larger  considerations,  or  as  a  party 
manoeuvre,  the  deliberate  tender  of  such  a  parliamentary  reform  would 
be  sealing  the  fate  of  the  ‘  friends  of  the  people  *  section  of  the  aristo. 
cracy.  Popularity  just  now,  is  not  to  be  bought  at  so  very  cheap  a 
rate  ;  and,  in  all  probablity,  the  Peelites  and  ‘  democratic  Tories,’  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  all  his  party  call  themselves,  would  be  as  eager 
as  the  great  and  little  charter  men,  in  scouting  such  a  cobbled  bill  as 
that  we  arc  threatened  with.  We  are  informed  by  the  journal  which 
has  felt  the  way  in  this  matter,  that  the  condition  of  the  electoral 
system  in  Ireland  renders  some  reform  urgent,  and  that,  of  course, 
justice  to  Ireland  must  be  accompanied  by  some  show  of  justice  to 
Kngland.  This  is  a  new  aspect  which  the  ‘great  difficulty’  assumes. 
The  fact  of  there  being  but  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  electors  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  £10  house 
franchise  is  a  failure,  at  least  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  whatever  alteration  is  adopted  there,  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
electoral  body,  can  only  be  operative  by  lowering  the  price  which 
citizens  are  now  compelled  to  pay  for  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country ;  and  it  will  follow,  as  indisputable,  that  any  unequal  measure, 
granting  to  Ireland  more  than  is  granted  to  England,  would  not 
precisely  be  a  policy  in  accordance  with  the  im])erial  theory  for  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  All  these  are  points 
which,  put  together,  give  a  look  of  absurdity  to  the  ministerial  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and,  rather  than  credit  the  imputed  maternity  of  the  idea,  we 
would  more  willingly  believe,  that  the  mountain  has  not  been  in  labour 
at  all. 

What  little  faith  public  men  place  in  the  intellects  of  our  present 
rulers,  is  testified  in  the  dimensions  of  the  rumours  as  to  the  financial 
reforms  impending  next  session.  It  has  been  for  some  time  known, 
that  Sir  C.  Wood  would  commence  the  year  with  an  available  sur¬ 
plus  of  something  like  £2,000,000,  exclusive  of  a  saving  which 
IS  calculated  from  the  anticipated  early  recall  of  our  very  costly 
African  squadron ;  and  a  remission  of  taxation  fully  to  this  amount  is 
likely  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  applicants  are  various,  and  the  per¬ 
plexity  lies  in  each  application  being  based  upon  pretty  equal  rights. 
A  great  effort  for  priority  of  consideration,  has  been  made  by  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  in  respect  to  the  tea-duties  ;  and  the  reply  of 
the  Premier  to  the  deputation,  which  w’aited  to  introduce  the  topic  to 
his  official^  notice,  is  regarded  on  the  whole  as  satisfactory  ;  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  not  .saying  ‘  no  !’  being  viewed  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  affirmative.  The  new’spapers  have  had  the  advantage  of 
their  own  case,  and  the  demand  for  an  abolition  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  paper  duties  has  been  loud  and  almost  universal  in  the 
press ;  little  or  no  mention  being  made,  however,  of  that  other  tax 
upon  knowledge,  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  public  in  affecting 
the  price  of  a  newspaper,  viz.  the  penny  stamp.  In  both  these  cases, 
a  re-arrangement  seems  confidently  anticipated.  Other  changes  are 
spoken  of ;  but  in  no  instance,  is  the  probability  touched  upon  of  any 
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Urjje  or  comprehensive  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation  ;  ministers 
and  the  public  appearing  alike  eager  to  grasp  at  the  present  surplus, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  it,  regardless  of  whatever  necessities  may 
arise  on  an  unpleasant  ‘  to-morrow.*  A  permanent  economy  is  pro¬ 
mised,  and  extensive  reduction  in  army  and  navy  viaterial ;  insuring 
pleasant  estimate-nights  for  Mr.  Hume,  and  tending,  perhaps,  to  the 
cessation  of  the  occupation  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association.  All 
parties  have  made  up  their  minds  to  an  agreeable  budget,  and  to  a 
recantation  of  the  traditional  dogma  as  to  Whig  financiering ;  and 
though  the  best  informed  of  the  opposition  chancellors  would  hesitate 
to  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  be  as  badly  off  next  year  as  we  are  well 
off  now,  the  maxim  will  be  acted  upon,  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
ifml  thereof;  true  as  to  budgets,  if  not  as  to  morals. 

The  third  leg  of  the  trijrod  on  which  the  family  government  is  to 
take  its  stand  this  session,  is  constituted  of  colonial  reform,  of  which, 
it  is  intimated,  we  are  to  have  large  instalments.  In  this  direction, 
there  has  been  an  unquestionable  pressure  from  without — a  pressure 
to  which  the  colonists  and  the  financial  reformers  at  home  have  alike 
contributed  ;  and  the  concession  to  the  principle  of  self-government 
now  announced,  is,  in  another  form,  another  corollary  from  the  problem 
of  protection  which  the  aristocracy  have  set  the  empire  to  learn.  The 
colonists  demand  that  they  be  left  to  themselves  ;  the  financial  reformers 
agree,  their  only  stipulation  being  that  the  colonists  shall  cost  nothing 
to  the  mother  country.  To  carry  their  point,  a  ‘  colonial  league  *  has 
been  formed,  in  the  council  of  which  sit  side-by-side  such  men  as  Mr, 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Adderlcy  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  plans 
of  this  league  must  be  rather  indiscriminate.  It  is  well  enough  in  a 
general  w’ay  to  get  vp  a  cry  for  ‘  self-government  ;*  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
when  the  agitators  are  asked  to  legislate,  it  will  be  found  that  each 
Colony  will  present  itself  us  a  special  case,  and  demand  in  its  own  case, 
a  peculiar  apjdication  of  the  principle.  Self-government  itself  w  ill  not 
remove  all  the  difficulty.  Canada  possesses  a  form  of  self-government, 
and  self-government  there  will  lead  to  absolute  independence.  If  we 
set  out  on  the  assumption  of  the  ‘  Manchester  school,’  that  the  colonies, 
as  colonies,  are  of  no  use,  not  even  as  markets,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  prospect  to  terrify  us.  But  this  political  philosophy  comes  in  a 
questionable  shape  ;  and  looking  at  the  whole  question,  in  all  its  per¬ 
plexities,  we  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  colonial 
politics  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  session. 

M  ith  these  various  duties  before  it.  Parliament  meets  under  circum¬ 
stances  unusually  momentous ;  and  the  opening  debates  will  be  upon 
matters  needing  all  the  imputed  wisdom  of  the  legislators.  In  our 
own  national  quiet  manner,  we  have  got  to  a  crisis — the  greater,  that 
we  have  only  a  Whig  government  to  get  over  it. 


France  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  puzzled  as  to  what  ft  the 
constitution  she  created  for  her  government.  Louis  Napoleon  takes  one 
view,  which  suits  his  position  and  pretensions ;  the  .\sscmbly  another, 
which  goes  to  render  it  not  altogether  subservient  to  the  President  j 
voi,.  XXVIl.  R 
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and  the  ministers,  a  third,  from  which  both  President  and  Assembly 
practically  dissent. 

The  constitution  of  France,  aiming  at  one  power,  has,  in  effect, 
called  ‘  three  estates*  into  existence — President,  Ministers,  and  Assem¬ 
bly  :  and  as  yet,  practice  has  not  made  it  clear,  on  which  side  the 
‘  balance  of  power’  should  most  safely  lean — a  bull  in  words,  but  a 
common  fact  in  politics.  The  perfect  theory  of  M.  Thiers,  under  a 
monarchical  government,  was,  that  the  king  should  reign,  but  not 
govern  :  the  plan  *  to  match*  of  I^uis  Napoleon,  under  a  republic,  is 
that  the  President  should  govern,  not  reign :  and  as  the  latter  carries 
his  notion  out,  it  has  become  a  question  with  the  mountainous  section 
of  the  Assembly,  w'hether  it  was  worth  while  to  give  the  whole  people 
power  only  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  one  individual.  Be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  the  representatives,  there  now  stands  only  a 
nonentity  as  a  ministry  ;  and  the  feeling  seems  growing  up,  that  there 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  a  collision  and  a  conflict  for  mastery  between  the 
two  powers — both  demanding  a  despotism  on  the  ground  of  election  by 
universal  suffrage.  What  Louis  Napoleon’s  claims  are,  he  has  latterly 
told  his  countrymen  plainly,  through  the  medium  of  a  new  paper, 

•  liC  Napoleon,’  established  as  an  exponent  of  the  personality  of  the 
President.  The  peculiarity  in  this  exposition  is  the  assertion  of  an 
hereditary  claim,  as  the  heir  of  the  Emperor — an  argument  w  hich  sug¬ 
gests  that  its  chief  functionaries  do  not  yet  comprehend  republicanism. 
The  doctrine  in  this  journal  is  openly  broached,  that  government  by 
a  responsible  ministry  is  an  absurdity — that  the  President  is  alone 
responsible,  and  should  therefore  alone  govern — that  is  to  say,  take  the 
initiate  and  precedence  of  the  Assembly.  He  will  accept  the  laws 
which  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  may  enact,  which  is  gracious ;  but 
to  him  alone,  he  observes,  devolves  the  due  execution  of  such  laws. 
He  calls  himself  the  head  of  the  ‘  party  of  order,*  and  demands  the 
aid  in  his  patriotic  mission  of  all  those  men,  of  whatever  creed,  who 
agree  on  the  one  point — resistance  to  Socialism.  Proceeding  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  theory,  the  popularity  of  which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
assured,  the  President  is  committing  all  sorts  of  indiscretions.  We 
spoke  lost  month  of  the  attempted  hierarchic  organization  of  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  government  over  France  in  defence  of  ‘  order,’  which,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  precisely  the  error  of  wdiich  Ledru  Ilollin  and 
Jules  havre  were  guilty  with  the  famous  circulars,  the  one  system 
being  just  as  indefensible  as  the  other.  This  month  has  been  marked 
by  a  crusade  against  the  press — a  restoration,  in  fact,  of  the  policy  of 
Charles  IVix  the  year  before  his  fall ;  and  the  indiscretion  has  excited 
intense  disgust— -for  w'hich  the  ministers,  and  not  the  President,  arc 
made  the  scape-goat.  *  La  Presse’  has  been  seized  for  a  reprint  of  an 
objectionable  article  from  the  *  Reforme,’  the  special  organ  of  the 
Mountain  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Girardin  does  not  sit  down 
patiently  under  such  a  defiance  of  his  power  as  a  journalist.  A  more 
flagrant  act  of  petty  despotism,  against  which  the  whole  of  the  press 
expresses  its  indignation,  has  been  the  citation  before  the  Correc¬ 
tional  Tribunal  of  a  M.  Levy,  the  printer  of  sixteen  different  pap€is» 
for  some  error  in  form  as  to  the  ‘  caution-money’  for  one  of  them 
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an  affair  of  ’slight  importance  in  itself,  but  significant  as  to  the 
‘popular’  policy  which  finds  favour  in  the  Presidential  bureau. 
The  debate  on  the  ‘  Public  Instruction  Bill’  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  which  has  recently  excited  the  very  excitable, 
and  not  many  stable  or  consistent,  gentlemen  who  at  present  pre¬ 
side  over  the  political  movements  of  our  erratic  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  affords  but  another  illustration 
of  the  evils  of  state  interference,  in  matters  relating  to  the  moral 
training  or  development  of  a  nation.  It  justifies,  were  such  justifica¬ 
tion  necessary,  the  principle  we  lay  down,  that  governments,  as  the 
creations  of  a  people,  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  education 
than  with  the  liberties  of  a  people — that  government  education  must 
necessarily  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  most  dominant 
party  — in  fact,  that  what  is  called  state  education  may  be  far  more  truly 
described  as  state  drill,  than  state  culture.  The  more  nations  prac¬ 
tise  self-reliance,  and  the  less  governments  interfere  with  their  free  course 
and  development,  the  sooner  will  be  the  advancement  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  freedom,  and  the  less  chance  will  there  be  of  Jesuitism 
and  tyranny  converting  the  so-called  school-room  into  the  nursery  for 
slaves.  The  following  remarks  from  our  contemporary,  the  ‘  Noncon¬ 
formist,’  appear  to  us  so  just,  so  forcible,  and  arc  so  completely  in 
harmony  with  those  great  principles  to  the  propagation  of  which  this 
review  has  ever,  and  we  hope  xcill  ever,  be  devoted,  that  we  very 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  them  on  the  present  occasion  : — 

*  In  France  all  parties  concur  in  the  expediency  of  providing  a  state 
education  for  the  people — and  all  parties,  as  they  obtain  the  upper 
hand,  endeavour  to  turn  the  vast  machinery  thus  created  to  promote 
their  political  objects.  At  one  time  the  schoolmasters  arc  made  the 
means  of  indoctrinating  the  minds  of  the  young  with  the  slavish  senti¬ 
ments  of  lA^gitimajpy — anon  they  are  superseded,  where  necessary,  to 
make  way  for  republican  propagandists.  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  party  of  “  order,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  united  monarchical  and 
clerical  section,  are  uppermost,  the  state  schoolmaster  is  required  once 
more  to  become  the  exponent  of  reigning  opinion,  and  especially  to 
wage  warfare  with  Socialism.  Thus  to  see  the  youthful  mind  of  the 
country  handed  over  first  to  one  and  then  to  a  different  set  of  teachers, 
IS  a  sad  spectacle  which  the  most  zealous  state-educationist  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  will  scarcely  dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  No 
wonder  that  with  such  pernicious  notions  on  the  duties  of  the  State 
— when  we  find  all  parties  in  succession  attempting  to  enthral  the 
human  mind,  and  sedulously  trample  out  the  sparks  of  manly  and  in¬ 
dependent  thinking — that  France  has  gained  but  little  by  her  frequent 
revolutions,  and  is  now'  under  the  domination  of  as  rigorous  a  despotism 
as  any  under  w’hich  she  has  groaned.  The  nation  is  still  in  its  minority, 
and  becomes  the  ward  of  whatever  party  may,  by  the  issue  of  events. 
Income  uppermost.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  find  even  her  moH 
liberal  statesmen,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  requiring  the  legislative  rocog- 
mtion  of  those  principles  which  make  self-government  an  impossibility. 
The  scale  has  now  turned  in  favour  of  the  coalesced  monarchists  and 
priests,  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  through  its  first  stages  an  Kdtt- 
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ration  Tiill,  which  will  hand  over  the  education  of  the  youii»  to  the 
Catholic  clcrj^y,  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  make  it  the  law  of  the 
land.  How  long  will  it  remain  in  action  ?  Perhaps  until  another 
convulsion,  which  the  despotic  tendencies  of  Louis  iS^ipoleon  seem  to 
be  maturing — and  then,  possibly.  Socialism  may  use  the  appliances  of 
government  to  propagate  its  own  opinions  in  the  minds  of  the  pt^ople. 
All  this  goes  by  the  name  of  state  education !’ 

The  President  has  made  no  Napoleonic  move  in  Europe — is  still  in 
the  small  difficulty  at  Rome,  and  has  got  into  another,  still  si;i  dler,  in 
La  Plata.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  idea  among  the  leading 
men  of  France  that  a  great  commerce  could  be  carried  on  wit South 
America;  and  the  treaty  effected  with  Rosas,  by  Admiral  lici  redour, 
not  proving  satisfactory  to  the  Assembly,  a  vote  w  as  come  to  whicL 
necessitates  further  ‘negotiation.’  M.  Thiers  wished  an  armed  force  to 
be  .sent  out  to  expedite  the  diplomacy  ;  but  this  the  ministry  have  re¬ 
fused,  and  thereby  have  virtually  affronted  that  very  important  person¬ 
age.  Ix)rd  Palmerston  had  throw  n  up  the  diplomacy  some  time  ago  as 
a  hopeless  waste  of  time — leaving  Rosas  and  his  opponents  to  manage, 
as  best  they  could,  between  them  ;  but  it  is  now'  rumoured  that  France 
and  England  will  again  act  in  concert  in  La  Plata,  in  endeavouring  to 
affect  an  arrangement  more  convenient  than  the  present  to  both 
countries.  It  is  to  Rome  and  to  Monte  Video  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  is  combined  ;  as  if,  shutting  herself  w  ithin  her  own  frontiers, 
she  would  be  better  enabled  to  guard  against  her  own  ‘  enemies  of 
order.’  And  while  all  these  feeble  ‘  feelers  ’  are  put  forth  as  prelimi¬ 
naries  to  some  inconceivable  Brummagem  18th  Brumaire,  at  the  last 
election  which  has  taken  place  in  FVance — that  of  a  member  for  the 
department  of  the  Card — a  Socialist  candidate,  M.  F’eraud,  is  returned 
to  the  Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  So  much  for  reaction 
in  France. 


In  Germany,  during  January,  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively 
turned  to  tlie  probabilities  in  connexion  w  ith  the  meeting  of  the  Erfurt 
Parliament,  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The 
‘great  fact*  is,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has,  for  once  in  his  life,  ad¬ 
hered  to  a  promise,  and  actually  prepared  to  meet  the  new  Diet ;  that 
he  has  resisted  all  the  diplomacy  of  Austria ;  and,  in  convening  the 
Parliament,  done  all  that  it  w'as  possible  for  him  to  do  towards  German 
unity.  The  Erfurt  Parliament  may  do  nothing — that  is  hardly  to  be 
expected;  but,  at  least,  it  will  suggest  some  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  chaos  of  German  politics  at  this  moment,  and  the  suggestion  which 
will  have  the  best  available  authority,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  him  w'ho 
most  needs  it — Frederick  William  himself.  The  Erfurt  Parliament  will 
determine  the  question  of  German  supremacy  as  bctw'ccn  Austria  and 
Prussia ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Prussian  King  will 
repeat  his  blunder,  and  reject  priority  if  again  proffered.  ^Ibc  mode¬ 
rates  throughout  North  (iermany  arc  ready  to  meet  the  ambition  of 
Prussia  half  way,  and  to  make  Berlin  the  capital  of  a  vast  ccntralizt^ 
government  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  securing  that  w'hich  B 
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now  above  all  things  wanted — a  strong  government.  To  this,  even  the 
extreme  democrats  can  make  only  theoretical  objections ;  practically, 
this  is  the  first  step  towards  that  complete  German  unity,  which  is  to 
embrace  both  German  Austria  and  Bavaria  ;  and  were  any  other  man 
tlian  Frederick  William  king,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue. 

ilis  most  recent  vacillation  has  brought  matters  to  a  stand-still 
at  Berlin,  lie  refuses  to  swear  to  the  constitution  as  finally  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  two  chambers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commissions 
of  both  chambers  reject  the  alterations  he  proposes — the  creation  of 
an  hereditary  peerage  being  the  most  important.  All  sorts  of  com¬ 
promises  have  been  tendered ;  but  neither  party  will  give  way,  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  chambers,  with  the  work  they  were  convened  to  do 
left  undone,  seems  not  at  all  improbable.  The  refractory  chambers 
object  to  the  modifications  submitted  from  the  Crown  as  vicious  per  se  ; 
but  they  seem  also  to  know  that  if  they  were  to  pavss  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  royal  propositions,  still  the  requisite  oath  would  not  be  obtained 
from  the  king ;  and  they  directly  refuse  to  lose  whatever  little  popu¬ 
larity  may  be  left  to  them  with  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gain 
nothing  by  their  compliance.  There  the  matter  rests,  and  where  it 
will  end,  not  even  Frederick  William  himself  knows.  The  German  is 
a  patient  being,  but  much  longer  he  surely  will  not  repose  confidence 
in  a  man  who,  with  the  indecision  of  a  Lord  Eldon  combines  the 
mysticism  of  a  Fichte. 

Similar  difficulties,  as  episodes  in  the  tinkering  of  constitutions,  are 
being  experienced  in  other  states.  At  Dresden,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  committee  on  the  German 
question,  in  the  second  chamber,  has  stopped  its  deliberations  ;  and 
Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  will,  doubtlessly,  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  The  character  of  this  one  man  is  a  curse  to  all  Germany. 


The  citizens  of  London  are  proving  themselves  to  be  worthy  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  good  and  true  men  of  old.  They  have  again  nobly  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  alliance  of  English  commerce  with  the  red-handed 
despotism  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  all  the  llussias,  in  imitation  of 
hU  vassal  of  Austria,  has  sent  his  begging-box  to  England,  and  coolly 
asks  for  five  millions  and  a  half  to  pay  off*  a  score  of  red-monarchy. 
There  was  a  quiet  assurance  in  this  modest  request,  which  might  have 
deluded  the  followers  of  Democritus  into  belief,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
amiable  eccentricities  of  the  Autocrat,  like  ancient  Nero,  to  indulge  in 
practical  jocularity  ;  but  mirth  is  not  often  incident  to  foreign  appeals 
to  British  liberality,  and  Mammon’s  high  priests  have  proved  the  seri¬ 
ous  reality  of  the  demand.  Freemen  of  this  free  land,  ‘  merchant 
princes  of  England,’  liave  answered  the  appeal ;  the  gold-dealing  liouse 
of  the  Barings  have  contracted  for  the  loan,  and  they  ask  their  country¬ 
men  to  invest  the  savings  of  honest  industry  as  blood-money  to  the 
brigand  murderers  and  pillagers  of  Hungary. 

An  indignant  protest  by  the  citizens  of  London  against  this  most 
•hamelcss  act,  is  the  ‘  great  fact’ — thanks  to  the  ‘  Times’  for  that  word— 
and  most  important  event  of  the  month.  A  public  declaration  has  been 
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made  by  the  citizeDs,  that  they  are  not  accomplices  in  murder  and 
pillage,  nor  are  they,  freemen  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world, 
partners  in  the  unholy  gains  from  the  destruction  of  a  free  people. 
Hope  cheers  the  sorrow  even  of  disgrace  ;  and  if  this  un^crupulous  act 
of  money-dealers  and  jobbers  excites  abhorrence,  indignation  and  shame, 
in  all  honest  and  right-feeling  men,  there  is  much  that  is  significant, 
and  something,  even  cheering,  in  the  very  fact  of  the  imperial  demand, 
as  well  as  in  the  protest  and  warning  made  against  it.  This  begging, 
box  of  Nicholas's  incontestably  proves  the  emptiness  of  his  purse;  it  con- 
firms  the  truth  of  every  word  uttered  two  months  ago  by  Mr.  Cobden 
as  to  the  insubstantiality  of  the  countless  riches  said  to  exist  in  the 
treasuries  of  St.  Petersburg.  Where  be  now  the  fabled  hoards  of  this 
Kussian  Croesus, — where  the  million  loans  to  Austria, — the  subsidies 
to  Pope  Pius  and  the  kindred  despots  of  Italy  ?  The  begging-box 
proves  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias  to  be  a  financial  impostor. 

In  spite  of  the  sorrowful  recollections  of  freedom  crushed,  and  painful 
suggestions  of  disgrace  to  the  English  name,  which  this  unprincipled 
transaction  excites  at  the  present  moment,  one  cannot  forbear  a  smile 
at  the  sudden  tone  of  humility  which  the  haughty  potentate  has  been 
compelled  to  assume.  The  Bubadli  of  Europe,  who  has  so  long  played 
the  bully  to  defenceless  peoples,  dons  the  garb  of  mendicant,  and 
with  unparalleled  mendacity,  as  a  last  resource,  writes  begging  letters 
to  the  capitalists  of  England.  And  here  Mr.  Cobden  has  torn  off  the 
disguise,  as  he  before  exposed  the  pretence  of  the  impostor.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  now  stands  charged,  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
with  the  offence  of  seeking  to  extort  money  under  false  pretences. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  his  agents,  the  contractors  for  the  loan, 
men  of  commercial  mark  and  of  some  social  position  in  this  country, 
invite  subscriptions  to  this  loan,  on  the  assertion  that  the  money  is 
required  to  complete  the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 
What  arc  the  facts  of  the  case?  We  borrow  some  of  the  statements 
and  reasoning  of  Mr.  Cobden,  as  yet,  unanswered,  and,  indeed,  incon¬ 
trovertible.  Two  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  line  was  open,  all  the  rails 
were  upon  the  ground  and  paid  for,  and  the  rolling  stock  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  embankments  were  the  only  heavy  works  which  remained 
to  be  executed.  Assuming  that  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling  are 
requisite  to  complete  the  embankments,  it  is  important,  in  weighing  the 
good  faith  of  the  imperial  money-borrower,  to  note,  that  in  Russia,  no 
engineering  works  of  this  character  can  be  commenced  before  the  month 
of  March.  Now  tlie  ukase  of  the  Russian  government  declares  that 
the  money  must  be  paid  within  six  months.  The  first  instalment  of 
£20  roust  be  paid  tw’o  days  after  allotment;  a  sum  of  £10  on  each  of 
the  15th  days  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  the 
remainder  on  the  15th  of  July — being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  million 
sterling  per  month.  Well  may  Mr.  Cobden  ask,  w’hoever  heard  of  five 
and  a  half  millions  being  required  in  six  months  for  making  a  railway  ? 
The  disguise  was  very  flimsy  throughout,  but  there  was  really  no  cover- 
in  the  promise  that  all  the  sums  derived  from  this  loan 
shall  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other  items  of  the  State  revenue  and 
cx|)Qndit^e.  Sapient  Emperor  !  But  no  argument  is  required  to  con- 
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tince  any  rational  man  that  this  loan  is  a;  ked,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  the  arrears  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  Hunga* 
rian  war. 

The  meeting  held  at  the  London  Tavern' on  the  18th  ult.,  was  the 
most  splendid  and  cheering  public  assembly  held  within  the  city  of 
London  for  many  years.  It  was  a  noble  gathering  of  earnest  and  honest 
men,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  to 
participate  in  that  demonstration  of  freemen  against  despotism  in  its 
most  loathsome  form.  Exiles  who  have  fought  and  bled  for  liberty 
were  there,  cheered  by  the  consolation  of  sympathy  ;  and  we  observed 
many  subjects  of  the  Czar,  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  left  the  assembly 
stronger  in  faith  for  their  country  and  race.  The  n^eting,  to  borrow 
from  the  manly  speech  of  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin,  the  chairman,  had  come 
for  the  solemn  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  monied  classes  of  this 
country  will  in  very  deed  make  themselves  the  aiders  and  abettors  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  tyranny  and  crusade  against  freedom. 
Right  cheerfully  and  earnestly  did  the  assembly  declare  that  to  lend 
money  to  this  Emperor  for  such  an  object,  would  virtually  be  to  sane* 
tion  ihe  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  committed  by  him  in  Hungary,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  the  temptation  and  the  means  for  carrying  on 
future  schemes  of  aggression  and  conquest.  The  meeting  at  the  same 
time  declared,  that  loans  for  war  purposes  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
standing  armies,  are  unsound  in  principle  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  nations. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  masterly  effort.  It  was  complete 
in  every  respect,  embracing  every  point  of  public  morality,  policy,  and 
economy,  involved  in  the  question.  Rarely  have  we  heard  a  more  lucid 
and  logical  statement.  The  eloquent  speaker,  after  denouncing,  in 
indignant  terms,  the  mean  subterfuge  to  which  the  Emperor  had  resorted, 
in  order  to  entrap  the  friends  of  peace  into  the  loan,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  for  a  railway  enterprise,  took  an  elaborate  view  of  the 
moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  question.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  loan  was  not  only  immoral,  but  unsafe,  and  he  denounced  the 
whole  character  of  the  transaction  as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  greatest  authorities  on  political  economy,  he  argued  against  the 
loan  on  the  ground  that  the  money  was  only  asked  to  be  wasted.  It 
was  not  to  be  employed  in  productive  labour,  but  absolutely  in  obstruct¬ 
ing  industry,  in  devastating  fair  and  fruitful  lands,  and  in  suppressing 
freedom.  He  denounced  it  also  as  a  politician,  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  as  a  tax-payer  ;  for  it  was  asked  to  enable  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  maintain  a  huge  standing  army,  which  would  oblige  other  countries 
to  keep  up  enormous  armaments.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Cobden  threw  some  curious  light  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Czar 
obtained  a  commissariat  for  the  ill-appointed  army  with  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crushing  Hungary.  The  phrase  may  sound  oddly  to  general 
readers,  but  high  military  authorities  will  support  the  assertion,  that  the 
Russian  army  is  the  worst  appointed  in  Europe : — *  I  said  before,  that 
the  expenses  of  that  war  were  not  paid  ;  and  now  I  will  tell  yon  ^ 
how  it  was  carried  on.  The  army  was  moved  from  the  interior,  not  at 
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the  'expense  of  the  militar)'  chest ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  that  chest  was 
empty,  and  did  rot  afford  means  for  transportinj;  the  Russian  jjuards 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  confines  of  Hungary.  The  way  the  Em¬ 
peror  managed  it  was  this, — he  sent  out  orders  to  all  the  landowners 
and  farmers  on  the  line  of  march,  commanding  them  to  deposit,  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  indicated,  supplies  of  prorisions  and  forage  for  the  army. 
^Mlcn  the  troops  arrived,  these  provisions  w  ere  taken  possession  of  by 
the  commissariat,  and  receipts  were  given,  which  receipts  were  to  be 
received  as  cash  in  payment  of  taxes.  So  that  when  the  taxes  became 
due,  and  these  receipts  w'cre  handed  in  instead  of  money,  it  was  found 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  had  been  all  anticipated.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  then,  had  not  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  its  afiairs.  It 
is  said,  that  three  millions  sterling  of  these  treasury  notes  have  been 
issued,  accompanied  by  an  ukase  avowing  that  they  had  been  issued 
on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Hungarian  war.  You  will  thus  see 
that  these  supplies  have  been  just  so  much  provisions  borrowed  from 
the  agriculturists  of  the  country  through  which  the  army  passed,  and 
that  the  Government  hopes  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  them  by  corn¬ 
ing  to  England  for  a  loan.  And  I  say  that  this  money,  now  about  to 
be  raised  by  way  of  loan,  is  just  as  much  issued  for  cutting  the  throats 
of  unoffending  men  in  Hungary’,  devastating  their  villages,  and  out¬ 
raging  their  women,  as  if  it  had  been  lent  before  a  single  soldier  had 
begun  his  march.  I  say  in  this  case,  as  I  said  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
that  it  makes  no  difference  w  hether  the  money  be  lent  a  little  before  or 
a  little  after.  The  operations  were  based  on  the  expectation  of  a  loan 
from  England,  temporary  expedients  were  used  pending  the  realization 
of  that  loan,  and,  therefore,  the  English  capitalists  who  advance  their 
money,  appear  as  the  abettors  of  the  crimes  and  the  cruelty  of  these 
continental  despots.* 

The  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  told  with  admirable  effect 
on  the  meeting,  and  we  doubt  not  that  its  results  will,  ere  long,  bring 
better  aid  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  legions  of  bayonets. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Miall  on  the  occasion  was  a  very  able  one — -in 
every  respect  worthy  of  his  reputation  for  ])rofound  thought,  logical 
precision,  and  force  of  expression.  As  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
moral  points  of  the  qtiestion,  it  deserves  to  be  treasured  in  the  regards 
of  all  true  iriends  of  freedom.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Sturge,  Mr. 
Burnet,  Mr.  Richard,  and  other  gentlemen,  also  did  good  service  to 
the  cause,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  public  meeting. 

In  the  conflict  of  opinions,  it  may  be  observed  that  virulence  is 
generally  the  antagonist  of  truth.  A  shrewd  but  unlettered  cobbler  of 
liCyden,  was  wont  to  attend  the  public  dissertations  of  the  schoolmen. 
Our  cobbler  being  unversed  in  the  humanities,  of  course  knew  nothing 
of  the  argument — but  he  never  failed  to  name  the  victor  in  the  wordy 
contest ;  *  for,*  said  he,  ‘  whenever  a  doctor  has  the  worst  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  he  loses  his  temper,  and  abuses  his  opponent.’  The  weather¬ 
cock  ‘  Times,*  and  other  journals  of  the  oligarchic  press,  have  shown, 
in  reference  to  this  question,  that  the  philosophical  cobbler  of  Leyden 
was  in  the  r^ght.  They  have  had  the  worst  of  the  argument;  or. 
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rather,  they  have  been  worsted  in  the  encounter  without  any  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  by  argument.  The  ‘  Times  *  has  grown  as  red  ^ 
in  the  face  as  any  of  the  fair  dealers  by  the  side  of  London-bridge,  and 
directs  against  the  persons  who  composed  the  meeting  a  very  tempest  of 
language  to  match.  The  sharpest  thunderbolt  of  his  ire  has  been  shot 
against  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  pack  of  small  jour¬ 
nalists  who  follow  Jupiter,  have  taken  up  the  cry.  The  champion 
of  free-trade  is  declared  to  be  inconsistent  in  denouncing  the  men  of 
Mammon.  ‘  Why,’  asks  the  ‘  Times,’  taking  up  the  plaints  of  his  dear 
friends  of  the  Plutocracy — ‘  why  will  you  not  let  us  lend  our  money  in 
the  dearest  market  and  borrow  in  the  cheapest?  Why  not  have  free- 
trade  in  money  as  well  as  in  everything  else  ?’ 

Was  ever  anything  so  absurd  uttered,  in  the  name  of  argument,  by 
a  ‘leading  journal?’  What  is  free-trade?  Free-trade  may  be  called 
the  industrial  rights  of  man.  It  is  the  right  of  disposition,  by  every 
man,  of  the  produce  of  his  industry,  as  he  pleases  and  where  he 
pleases ;  and  it,  consequently,  implies  the  right  of  free  exchange.  It  . 
corresponds,  commercially,  to  the  political  right  of  personal  freedom, 
and  is  subject  to  the  corresponding  restrictions  demanded  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  social  state,  and  which  it  is  the  province  of  municipal 
law  to  regulate.  Free-trade,  in  popular  acceptation,  is  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  in  any  market.  It  may  be  fettered  either  by  monopolies 
or  prohibitory  regulations ;  but  these  regulations  cannot  be  imposed, 
unless  by  due  course  of  law.  The  ‘  Times,’  then,  must  either  show 
that  Mr.  Cobden  intends  to  propose  an  anti-contribution  to  the  Russian  - 
loan  enactment  in  Parliament,  or  to  make  a  revolution,  and  assume  the 
dictatorship  of  England  ;  or  write  itself  down,  wholesale  dealer  in  false 
assertion.  The  conclusion  requires  no  further  explication. 

But  see  how  this  new  champion  of  consistency  maintains  his  cause  ! 

*  Up  with  free-trade,’  says  the  ‘  Times,’  in  one  breath — ‘  Down  with 
free  opinion,’  he  adds,  in  another — with  that  suddenness  of  change 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  regions  of  Printing-house-square. 
The  ‘Times'  is  only  a  materialist  free-trader.  Trade  as  much  as  you 
please  in  corn  and  wine,  says  he,  but  in  mind  there  must  be  no  traffic 
— put  opinion  in  bond,  and  enact  a  prohibitory  duty.  Corn  is  a 
commodity  meet  for  free  exchange — opinion  a  monopoly.  Exquisite 
consistency ! 

But  we  are  prepared  to  contend  that,  on  purely  commercial  grounds, 
Mr.  Cobden,  as  the  leader  of  the  free-trade  party  in  England,  was  not 
only  consistent,  but  right,  in  denouncing  this  loan.  It  is,  happily, 
despite  what  the  *  Times  ’  and  his  comrades  in  the  service  of  despotism 
niay  say  to  the  contrary,  the  blessed  privilege  of  British  citizenship 
to  advise  the  public  and  speak  free.  If  personal  freedom,  free  speech, 
and  free-trade,  be  the  individual  rights  of  every  citizen  of  our  free 
commonw’ealth,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  every  right  has  its 
duty  also;  for  there  can  be  no  right  without  a  co-existing  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  as  an  honest  man,  as  the  true  friend  of  free-trade 
and  of  his  fellow-men,  Mr.  Cobden,  knowing  the  false  pretence  under 
which  Englishmen,  altogether  ignorant  of  Russian  finances,  were 
asked  to  Contribute  to  this  loan,  he  was  bound  to  expose  the  falseness 
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of  that  pretence.  To  haTe  sat  silent  with  that  knowledge,  would  morally 
have  been  to  participate  in  the  imposture  and  the  gigantic  crime 
it  masked.  As  one,  too,  who  knew  well,  from  long  study,  and  from 
very  rare  and  peculiar  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  the  hollow 
social  state  of  Russia,  Mr.  Cobden  was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
caution  his  countrymen  against  the  danger  they  incurred  in  investing 
the  savings  of  their  industry  on  a  worthless  security.  The  bubble 
reputation  of  Russia  for  enormous  wealth  has  burst,  and  ^  the  Russian 
government,’  to  quote  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘  has  been,  for  yean, 
the  most  gigantic  impostor  in  Europe.’  It  is  notorious,  whatever  the 
hired  writers  of  Russia,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  Emperor  is  seated  on  a  volcano.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  absolute  will  of  one  man,  and  Russian  history  amply 
illustrates  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  a 
Russian  commission  has  for  some  months  been  engaged  in  inquiry  into 
a  military  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  ?  At  the  very  time 
that  the  Messrs.  Raring  were  placarding  the  loan  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  journals,  the  foreign  news  announced  the  punishment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Rut  it  is  known,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  those  convicted  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  The  seeds  of  revolution  are  rapidly  germinating,  even  in 
the  frigid  soil  of  Russia.  Russia  is  not  sunk  in  barbarism — intelligence 
vegetates  in  the  midst  of  her  deserts.  The  free  aspirations  of  the 
Slavonian  race  are  fondly  preserved  and  cherished  in  the  ballads,  songs, 
and  traditions  of  her  Slavonic  population.  ‘  Servitude,’  says  the 
intelligent  Russian  exile,  Tourguenefif,  once  a  high  official  in  his 
country,  ‘  has  not  degraded  them.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  when 
we  compare  this  class  to  others,  that  the  hardships  of  their  position 
have  served  to  elevate  and  ennoble  them.  Often  the  soul  is  purified 
by  misfortune.  Their  vices  are  the  effects  of  their  condition  ;  their 
virtues  arc  their  own,  and  so  much  the  more  sacred  that  they  can 
only  have  been  acquired  by  an  incessant  and  courageous  strength, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.’  Can  any  European  government, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  maintain  absolute  rule  over  twenty  millions 
of  serfs?  Ihe  supposition  is  monstrous.  Russia  is  rousing  herself 
from  her  long  slumber. 

Mr.  Cobden  adduced  some  very  interesting  facts,  to  show  that  the  Euro- 
IKan  fear  of  Russian  aggression  ought  not  to  proceed  from  any  dread 
of  migratory  excursions  by  the  Russian  people,  but  solely  from  the 
enormous  armaments  which  the  Emperor  maintains,  as  the  instruments 
of  his  power.  Ihe  bon.  gentleman  might  have  forcibly  illustrated  his 
argument  from  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  Slavonic  race.  The 
Slavonians  were  never  a  military  people  ;  their  genius  is  purely 
pastoral  and  agricultural,  as  is  manifest  in  every  historical  notice  or 
account  of  them,  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Cheerful,  patient,  and 
industrious,  they  have,  in  all  times  and  countries,  borne  meekly  the 
joke  of  foreign  rule;  but  history  likewise  show's  that  when  driven  to 
resistance  by  the  scourge  of  oppression,  they  have  proved  themselves 
brave  as  freemen  and  terrible  in  revenge.  This  historical  fact  is  not 
unimportant  even  in  connexion  with  the  present  question. 
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The  instrument  of  Russian  absolutism  and  power,  as  we  have  said, 
is  the  army.  But  the  Russian  army  is  composed  of  the  most  com. 
bustible  materials  ;  the  Russian  soldier  hates  the  service ;  he  is  a 
liveried  slave,  tom  from  his  home  by  force,  and  drilled  into  a  machine  by 
brutality.  Military  conspiracies  are  nothing  new  in  the  annals  of  that 
country.  Besides  abhorrence  of  a  cruel  slavery,  the  Russian  soldier 
begins  to  think  on  things  long  shut  from  his  knowledge.  Foreign 
aggression  may  prove  its  own  avenger.  Russian  armies  have  not 
crossed  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  or  measured  swords  with 
the  indomitable  spirits  of  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  without  inhaling 
some  draughts  of  the  sweet  free  air  which  has  fanned  those  lands. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Czar  may  have  caught  the  spirit  which  the  French 
auxiliaries  carried  back  from  America  to  France  under  Lafayette.  On 
these,  and  many  other  considerations,  we  must  concur  with  Mr.  Cobden 
in  opinion,  that  the  present  government  in  Russia  is  the  most  unstable 
power  in  Europe.  And  will  the  prudent  merchants  of  England  bind 
their  financial  interests  with  a  rope  of  sand  ? 

But,  Mr.  Cobden  went  a  step  farther,  and  looked  at  the  more  common 
considerations  of  commercial  prudence.  This  loan  was  asked  by  a 
country,  which  seals  all  its  financial  and  political  transactions  in  the 
cover  of  profound  mystery.  No  prudent  man,  therefore,  should  invest 
his  money  on  an  unknown  security.  The  value  of  Russian  security  is 
not,  however,  altogether  unknown  in  England.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
writer  in  the  ‘  Daily  News,’  for  the  following  facts  : — ‘  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  faith  of  Russia  has  been  most  egregiously 
broken  in  regard  to  the  last  English-Russian  loan  of  six  and  a-half 
millions  in  1822.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  expressed  on 
the  bonds  themselves,  that  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  annually 
should  be  employed  for  its  extinction,  with  the  accumulating  interest  on 
the  sums  redeemed ;  by  which  at  this  time  there  ought  to  be  no  more 
than  a  third  of  the  loan  in  circulation.  But  the  purchases  for  account 
of  the  fund  were  discontinued  many  years  since ;  consequently,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  in  circulation  is  very  little  less  than  its  original  sum. 
1  he  reason  for  this  cessation  was,  because  the  government  did  not  like 
to  purchase  stock  above  par,  having  omitted  in  the  contract  to  stipulate 
for  a  drawing  by  lot.  If  the  good  faith  of  Russia  be  so  immaculate, 
why  don’t  she  keep  to  this  engagement,  which  England  would  certainly 
have  done,  although  to  its  disadvantage  ?  What  guarantee  have 
holders  of  the  new  loan  for  a  continuance  of  the  sinking  fund  of  two 
per  cent,  promised  in  the  advertisement  of  the  loan?’  There,  then,  is 
a  precedent,  in  addition  to  the  sound  reasoning  and  facts  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den’s  warning. 

M  ant  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  the  other  important  political 
and  economical  considerations  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
argument.  On  the  question  of  economical  consistency,  we  may  be 
permitted  now  to  make  one  reference  to  an  incidental  topic :  Hungary 
was  the  champion  of  free  trade  ;  in  asking  our  sympathies,  she  offered 
us  a  free  market  and  her  unbounded  resources.  Russia  crushed  Hun- 
Rwy,  and  now  she  asks  English  free-traders  to  furnish  gold  to  pay  for 
the  jK)liiical  annihilation  of  the  most  zealous  and  earnest  free-traders 
in  Euro|)c.  Matchless  audacity  ! 
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♦We  touch  not  now  on  the  great  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  because 
reason  is  co-cxietent  with  the  feeling  of  abhorrence,  with  which  all 
honest  men  regard  this  sordid  and  inhuman  transaction.  Not  eren 
the  ‘Times.’  in  his  boldest  flight  of  mendacity,  has  dared  to  advocate 
it  on  moral  grounds.  But  the  ‘  Times,’  with  the  self-satisfaction  of 
an  Old  Bailey  lawyer  who  has  defeated  justice  by  a  quirk,  tells  us  that 
the  loan  was  effectually  completed  within  a  few  hours  of  its  announce¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  contractors  have  been  embarrassed  by  ap})lication8, 
for  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan  they  had  to  dispose  of.  The 
cupidity  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is,  happily,  no  test  of  English  feeling, 
or  of  English  honesty.  We  live  too  near  the  times  of  the  railway 
mania  to  forget  the  predatory  habits  of  the  zoology  in  these  region.s  of 
Mammon.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  money  loss,  as  well  as  the  disgrace, 
may  alone  fall  on  the  motley  crowd  w’ho  have  dipped  their  scrip  in  the 
blood  of  a  great  and  free  nation,  and  not  on  the  w  idow  and  the  father¬ 
less.  Slaves  only  can  contribute  to  this  loan  of  infamy  ;  men  of  free 
souls  can  have  no  such  dealings.  In  the  words  of  noble  Brutus,  we 
may  ask,  ‘  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?’ 


The  appeal  case  of  Gorham  r.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  continues  to 
excite  the  greatest  interest.  A  morning  paper  has  announced  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  given  judgment.  This  is 
not  the  case.  It  is,  howTver,  generally  understood  that  the  decision 
will  be  given  against  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  which  case  his  lordship 
will  be  commanded  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  Rectory  of  Bramp- 
ford-Speke.  The  decision  will  probably  be  communicated  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  thereupon  it  w  ill  be 
reported  in  due  form  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust. 

Already  there  arc  many  signs  of  a  movement  in  the  Church  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  question.  We  learn  from  an  Oxford  paper,  the  organ  of 
the  High  Church  party  in  the  university,  that  a  ‘determined  effort’  is 
to  be  made  to  do  away  with  such  inquiries  before  such  a  tribunal  for 
the  time  to  come,  by  altering  the  royal  supremacy.  Several  of  the 
London  clergy  have  already  signed  protests  against  questions  of  doc¬ 
trine  being  decided  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  ('hurch 
herself  in  Convocation  assembled.  The  London  Church  Union  has  also 
taken  up  the  matter;  at  a  special  meeting  of  its  committee,  a  few  days, 
since,  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  deliberate  and  report  upon  the  question.  On  the  same 
authority  we  are  told  that,  ‘  Some  of  the  clergy  already  declare 
their  resolution  not  to  remain  officiating  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  if  tho  royal  supremacy  is  to  be  maiutained;  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  congregations  will  go  along  with 
them.  1  his  matter  is  engaging  the  close  and  anxious  attention 
of  some  eminent  men  in  the  Church,  who  are  in  daily  communication 
upon  the  subject — among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Pusey  and 
-\rchdeacon  Manning,  who  are  both  here  at  present,  it  is  understood, 
expressly  upon  this  important  business.  Dr.  Pusey  lias  drawn  up  a 
gsneml  protest  against  the  royal  supremacy,  and  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  having  questions  of  doctrine  decided  bv  a  synod,  or  some 
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other  lefjitiniate  authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  to  be  submitted  for 
the  signatures  of  both  clergy  and  laity  all  over  the  kingdom.’ 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to 
direct  attention  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  speech  lately  delivered  by 
tlie  Bishop  of  Manchester.  A  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  parochial  association,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  Kmployment  of  Additional  Curates  in  Populous  Places.  Before  a 
grant  can  be  made,  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is 
required,  and  Dr.  Lee  thus  acquainted  the  meeting  how  he  should  act 
in  disposing  of  the  funds  of  the  society  : — ‘  Where  I  find  a  willing  and 
ready  population,  I  would  gladly  relieve  them ;  where  I  find  a  neglected, 
abandoned,  godless  population,  still  more  gladly  would  1  seek  to  aid 
them.  I  will  aid  on  no  principles  of  party,  on  no  principles  of  private 
or  individual  pique  or  opinion.  But  if  I  find  incumbents  preferring 
their  wretched  ceremonial  of  a  past  time  to  the  vital  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  if  I  find  men  dwelling  upon  a  dress  in  the  (Miurch,  instead  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  should  bo  taught-— 
clinging  to  the  surplice  of  ministration,  instead  of  the  word  and  vital 
truths  of  God — and  telling  me  (for,  uuforttinately,  1  am  not  speaking 
of  imaginary  cases)  that  they  must  cling  to  those  antiquated  follies, 
unsanctioned,  unauthorized,  alike  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christ — 
telling  me,  I  say,  that  they  must  cling  to  those  antiquated  follies,  or 
that  they  must  become  infidels — then,  on  them  I  will  not  bestow  my 
bounty.  And  if  I  find,  under  the  plea,  the  affected  plea,  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  ancient  customs  of  our  ancient  Church,  disrespect  to  their 
official  superiors — claiming  to  themselves  the  right  of  withholding 
baptism  and  burial  from  others — sending  children  from  the  church- 
gates,  whose  parents  are  anxiously  craving  for  them  to  be  received  into 
that  church — sending  the  same  child  unburied  from  their  church-gates, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  that  baptism  which  they  themselves 
refuse — on  them  1  will  not  bestow  your  bounty.  I  am  speaking  of  no 
imaginary  cases.  I  feel  pained  that  I  am  compelled  to  allude  to  these 
things ;  but  1  dare  not,  after  what  1  have  lately  seen,  withhold  my  sup¬ 
port  from  this  society  for  one  hour :  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
partially  misunderstood,  1  must  make  this  my  confession  of  the  public 
course  I  mean,  with  God’s  sanction,  to  pursue.’  If  such  are  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  one  of  the  recently  appointed  bishops,  it  is  not  unfair  to  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  those  by  whom  that  excellent 
prelate  was  appointed  may  feel  inclined  to  lend  an  car  to  the  more 
comprehensive  policy  suggested  by  the  Anti-state-church  Association. 


The  question  of  church-rates  has  again  occurred  to  excite  public 
interest,  'rhe  appeal,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  error,  in  the 
famous  Braintree  church-rate  cjise,  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Lxchequer  Chamber  affirming  the  legality  of  the  rate.  This  ca.se  requires 
a  brief  retrospective  notice,  to  show  the  point  at  issue.  In  the  year  IHd  I , 
the  parish  church  having  fallen  into  dilapidation,  a  monition  was  isKue<l 
by  the  Lcclesiastical  Court,  directing  tlie  ]»arishionets  to  put  the  church 
into  proper  repair.  On  the  15th  of  July  a  vestry  meeting  was  held. 
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when  a  rcBolution  proposinf^  a  rate  was  moved  by  the  churchwardfn, 
and  duly  seconded,  whereupon  a  parishioner  moved  a  negative  amend¬ 
ment,  declaring  all  compulsory  payments  for  the  support  of  religion 
unsanctioncd  by  Scripture,  and  opposed  to  religious  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  conscience.  On  a  show  of  hands,  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  The  questions  were  then  put  by  the  chairman, 
whether  there  was  another  amendment,  or  any  other  ])roposition  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  rate  ?  No  affirmative  answer  w  as  returned,  and 
then,  as  the  pleadings  stated,  the  churchwarden  and  others,  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  proceeded  to  make  a  rate,  which  w  as  confirmed  by  the  Vicar- 
General.  Proceedings  were  taken  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  compel 
the  defendant  to  make  payment  of  his  proportion,  upon  which  he  ap- 
plied  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a  writ  of  prohibition.  Two 
points  were  there  raised;  firstly,  whether  the  defendant  (now  the  plain- 
tiff)  was  liable  to  be  rated  ?  and,  secondly,  whether  the  rate  was  pro- 
perly  made  }  The  Court,  in  refusing  to  grant  the  prohibition,  affirmed 
both  propositions,  and  the  case  w’as,  therefore,  brought  up,  on  w’rit  of 
error,  to  the  common-law  court  of  appeal — the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  case  was  argued  with  considerable  learning,  legal  acumen,  and 
skill,  on  both  sides,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Sir  Ficdcrick 
Thesiger  for  the  defendants — and  on  the  22nd  the  Court  gave  judg¬ 
ment,  affirming,  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  decision  of  the  court  below, 
Baron  Alderson,  Justice  Maule,  Justice  Cresswell,  and  Baron  Platt, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  was  right;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilde,  Baron  Parke,  and  Baron  Rolfe,  that  it  w'as  tcrong.  ‘  Who  can 
decide  w'hen  doctors  disagree  ?*  Law,  by  a  majority  of  one,  has  made 
wrong  right.  There  is  a  curious  discord  between  theor}"  and  practice. 
Theory  condemns  the  practice;  but  the  practice,condemncd  by  the  theory, 
must  be  resorted  to,  to  legalize  the  theory.  Majority  is  pow'erless  in 
the  vestry  ;  on  the  bench,  potent. 

The  main  point  on  which  the  question  depended  w'as  free  from  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties,  and,  therefore,  the  judgment  may  be  considered  as 
on  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Much  learning  and  ingenuity  of  argu¬ 
ment  were  exhibited  by  the  learned  judges  on  both  sides ;  but  w’emust 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  weight  of  reason  was  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  minority.  The  majority  of  the  learned  persons  who  have  de- 
•  dared,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  question  of  church-rates  is  concerned, 
that  a  minority  has  a  right  to  act  contrary  to  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  majority,  took  their  stand  on  the  common-law  obligation  of  the 
land  for  parishioners  to  keep  the  church  in  repair.  The  dialectic  skill 
consisted  chiefly  in  drawing  analogies  from  cases,  to  support  their  view 
of  obligation  in  this  instance;  the  analogies  relied  on  being  chiefly  those 
of  municipal  and  other  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minority 
took  their  ground  on  the  constitutional  question,  and  denied  the  logical 
applicability  of  the  analogies.  That  enlightened  judge,  Baron  Kolfc, 
employed  his  profound  and  searching  intellect  to  explain  the  fallacy  of 
these  analogies,  in  a  very’  masterly  style,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
gave  a  very  luminous  review  of  the  constitutional  bearings  of  the 
question. 

The  question  may  be  said  to  be  legalized,*  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
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tiiat  it  is  lejtally  settled.  Looking  at  the  narrow  majority  of  the  judi- 
cial  vote  thereon,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  have 
80  manfully  fought  this  battle  will  hesitate  in  carrying  the  case  to  the 
last  legal  court  of  appeal — the  House  of  Lords.  But  there  is  another 
court  of  appeal,  the  high  court  of  opinion,  which  must  ultimately 
decide  the  question.  Can  we,  the  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  suffer  any  law  to  continue  on  our  statute-book,  which  declares 
that  the  minority  of  an  assembly,  met  to  impose  general  taxation  on  the 
community,  may  impose  that  taxation  in  direct  opposition  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  a  majority  ?  for  that  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Gosling  r.  Veley. 


Currency  reform  is  beginning  to  receive  more  prominent  attention 
from  classes  of  the  community  who  have  hitherto  too  much  neglected 
it.  The  necessity  of  the  reform  is  obtaining  more  gcnerid  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  A  National  Currency  Reform  Association  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  fixed  price  of  gold  in 
our  coinage,  and  of  establishing  a  system  of  national  ))aper-money, 
secured  on  the  whole  property  of  the  empire,  and  declared  legal  tender 
by  act  of  j)arliament.  The  association  has  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  valuable  exertion  in  the  effort  to  excite  pub- 
lie  attention  to  the  study  of  the  currency  question,  and  the  formation 
of  sound  opinions  thereon.  In  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national 
paper-money,  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  issue,  so  that  it  should  not  ex* 
cecd  the  annual  amount  of  taxation.  It  is  also  proposed  to  issue  notes 
on  the  deposit  of  approved  guarantees  with  the  government,  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  securities,  and  convertible  into  the  legal 
tender-money  of  the  country  on  demand. 

This  great  question  demands  a  more  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
^scusbion  than  we  can  possibly  give  to  it  in  this  form.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  invite  attention  to  the  excellent  statements  of  ‘principles  and 
objects,'*  and  the  ‘manifesto’  which  the  National  Currency  Reform 
Association  have  issued.  The  principles  propounded  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  just  received  the  seal  of  ap))robation  from  several  intluentiul 
meetings,  metropolitan  and  provincial.  # 


A  word  of  notice  is  due  to  a  metropolitan  movement,  which  has 
lately  taken  a  constituted  form  under  the  title  of  the  ‘  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  all  classes  of  the  British  people,  for  the  regeneration,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  happiness  of  society.’  The  association  aims  at  the  great 
work  of  securing  the  self-support,  constant  employment,  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  a  great  labour,  and  might  appal  a 
stout  heart,  but  great  difficulties  may  be  conquered  by  energy  and 
perseverance.  I^t  not  the  weak  of  spirit  cry  out  ‘Utopia!’  to  schemes 
of  social  regeneration,  before  they  have  first  set  their  hands  to  the 
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plough.  Things  diflScult  of  accoaiplishment  will  always  remain  diflB. 
cullies  until  a  beginning  is  made  to  conquer  them. 

The  association  point  at  two  measures — the  extinction  of  poor  ralei, 
and  the  gradual  improvement  and  resumption  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  property  of  the  nation  at  hirge ;  without  in. 
fringing  on  the  rights  or  interests  of  any  one  of  the  present  owners. 
On  the  first  point  they  propose,  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
legislature,  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  working  men,  in  every  trade, 
calling,  or  other  employment,  betw  een  the  ages  of  tw'enty-one  and  fifty- 
five  years,  and  while  in  actual  employment,  to  pay  the  sum  of  three- 
pence  each  per  week ;  upon  all  work- w  omen  of  the  same  ages,  the 
sum  of  one  penny  ;  upon  all  males  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  one  penny 
per  week  ;  and  upon  all  females  of  the  same  ages,  one  halfpenny  |)er 
week;  such  sums  to  be  deducted  by  the  employers  from  the  wages 
of  the  emj)loyed,  and  to  be  paid  to  appointed  collectors  of  a  great 
national  fund.  On  the  data  of  population,  a  clear  yearly  income  of 
X‘5,()00,0()()  is  calculated.  The  plan  then  proposes,  that  there  shall 
be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  market  for  labour,  100,000  aged 
males  of  the  working  classes  on  a  superannuation  allowance,  from  the 
National  Fund,  of  1*20  each  annually;  and  100,000  females  at  £15; 
making  iUlogcther  an  annual  expenditure  of  £3,500,000.  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  annual  income  to  be  expended  in  providing  comfortable 
homes  for  those  withdrawn  from  the  labour  market. 

It  is  proposed,  that  the  wealthier  classes  shall  also  contribute  to  the 
scheme  thus — all  demised,  moveable,  and  personal  property  to  pay  two 
and-a-half  per  cent,  to  the  fund ;  that  tw  o  acres  and-a-half  of  every  huii- 
dred  acres  of  land  shall,  upon  the  death  of  each  landowner,  revert  to,  and 
become  the  inalienable  property  of,  the  nation,  the  produce  thereof  to 
be  applied  to  the  fund  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  owmers  or  workers  of  all 
mills  shall  contribute  at  the  rate  of  I5.  6d.  per  horse  power  weekly. 
This  latter  contribution,  it  is  calculated,  will  yield  an  annual  sura  of 
£11,700,000.  These  are  the  principal  points  of  the  scheme,  ^^e 
record  them  as  facts,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  hitherto  to  treat  the  suggestions  of 
the  w’orking  classes  with  disdain,  or  as  Utopian.  Truth  can  only  be 
nroved  by  the  conflict  of  opinion.  If  schemes  of  regeneration  are 
«  Utopian,  discussion  w  ill  consign  them  to  oblivion ;  if  practical,  and 
right  and  just,  the  discussion  results  in  direct  benefit  to  the  public. 


Mr.  Firebrand  Ferrand,  formerly  pugilistic  champion  of  St.  Stephen^ 
and  stirrer-up. general  of  strife,  has  lor  some  time  been  unusually  quiet 
Tlie  voice  of  the  mild,  meek  man  has  long  been  silent.  We  have 
wondered  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Ferrand.  Wonder  has  ceased.  The 
honoiirable  gentleman  turned  up  the  other  day  at  a  Protectionist 
meeting  at  York,  and  treated  his  bucolic  admirers  to  as  nice  a  specimen 
of  Ferrandism  as  the  records  of  speech  run  mad  can  exhibit.  Alla* 
dill"  to  Mr.  Cobdon’s  speech  at  Leeds,  this  great  luminary  of  protection 
nceiared  that,  when  the  Knglish  revolution  comes,  and  when  he,  the 
mighty  Ferrand,  becomes  the  captain  of  agriculture,  should  he  meet 
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Mr.  Cobden  by  the  wayside,  he  will  han^  him  on  the  first  tree ;  and, 
should  poor  John  Bright  happen  to  be  in  company  with  his  leader, 
his  Kfe  is  only  to  be  spared  on  condition  that  he  plays  the  part  of  an 
extemporized  John  Ketch.  We  record  this  magnanimous  declaration 
for  the  benefit  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  Let  them,  even  in  these 
piping  times  of  peace,  avoid  this  mild-mannered  captain.  Seriously, 
are  there  no  strait- waistcoats  and  madmen-keepers  in  Yorkshire? 
What  can  we  say  of  English  gentlemen  who  suffer  such  disgraceful 
language  to  be  uttered  in  a  public  assembly,  without  a  word  of  rebuke ! 
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Southey  $  Common-Place  Book.  Second  Series.  London :  Longman. 

1849. 

This  volume  is  a  monument  of  industry  such  as  few  could  pile,  and 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  varied 
learning  of  Southey.  It  rarely  happens  that  poets  are  capable  of  such 
feats  as  this — those  fiery,  erratic  souls  being  much  more  prone  to  scaling 
heaven;  than  drudging  at  extracts,  and  tying  up  in  bundles  all  sorts  of 
precious  scraps,  on  earth.  But  then  Southey  was  not,  in  the  highest 
sense,  a  bard.  He  lacked  the  sublime  madness  of  the  seer.  He 
wanted  buoyancy  and  ethereality,  and  hence  was  far  better  qualified 
for  the  laborious  task,  of  which  the  splendid  volume  before  us  is  tHe 
fruit,  than  most  of  his  intellectual  order. 

The  oftener  we  dip  into  these  massive  pages,  the  profounder  grows 
our  surprise  that  such  a  mass  of  information  could  have  been  thrown 
together  by  one  man — information,  ranging  from  ‘ecclesiastical,  or 
notes  and  extracts  on  theological  subjects,*  to  ‘  physical,  or  remark¬ 
able  facts  in  natural  history — including  ‘  incidental  and  miscellaneous 
illustrations  of  the  American  tribes,*  ‘  Spanish  and  Portuguese  litera¬ 
ture,*  the  ‘  Middle  Ages,*  and  many  other  branches  oi  knowledge, 
^ually  diversified,  curious,  and  important.  It  is  just  the  book  to  dive 
into  for  the  spare  half  hour,  assured  of  finding  amusement  and  infor¬ 
mation  in  every  page.  To  our  minds  it  suggests  the  question  whether 
it  were  not  well  for  all  persons  who  read,  be  they  great  readers  or 
little  readers,  to  note  down  the  more  striking  facts  and  passages,  and  so 
form  a  common-place  book  on  their  own  small  scale,  which  would 
not  only  forcibly  impress  the  subjects  studied  on  their  own  minds,  but 
form  a  precious  heirloom  and  teacher  for  their  successors.  There  if 
far  too  little  method  in  the  reading  of  men  in  general.  It  is  too  desul¬ 
tory,  loose,  and  aimless.  They  are  not  sufficiently  anxious  to  read^  to 
some  moral  purpose,  and  to  make  the  knowledge  so  obtained  a  portion 
of  themselves  as  they  go  on.  The  kill-time  species  of  study  if, 
alas!  but  too  popular  just  at  present.  We  are  in  what  may  bt 
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called  the  reading  and  talking  phase  of  popular  progress,  but 
the  deep,  thinking  phase,  when  men  shall  rise  from  mere  rcadeis 
and  l)ook -skimmers,  into  students,  and  set  up  as  thinkers  on  their 
own  account — such  phase  is  as  yet  ahead  :  it  sparkles  above  us 
on  the  mountain  of  progress,  and  allures  us  forw’ard;  but  it  is 
high,  and  we  cannot,  for  the  present,  attain  it.  Such  works  as 
the  one  under  notice,  full  as  they  are  of  information,  dug  out  of  the 
mine  of  laborious  thought  and  investigation,  tend  to  indicate  the  means 
by  which  each  man  may  turn  his  reading  to  a  good  and  permanent 
account,  and  leave  behind  him,  when  he  quits  this  probationary  earth, 
a  monument  of  intellectual  industry,  througli  which,  though  dead,  he 
w'ill  still  speak  for  the  encouragement  of  the  mental  activity  of  his 
children,  and  children's  children.  We  care  not  how  closely  jiressed  by 
the  stern  necessity  of  toil  an  individual  may  be,  there  is  for  him,  in  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  his  ‘  day  of  small  things’ — even  he  may  keep 
his  diary,  and  form  his  ‘  Common- Place  Book;’  and  though  scanty  or 
humble,  such  works  may  be,  they  will  add  their  drop  to  the  huge  ocean 
of  progress.  They  w  ill  become  another  landmark  on  life's  stormy  road, 
for  the  guidance  of  his  followers,  and  many  a  jwor,  hardly-tasked  helot 
of  our  selfish  civilization  w  ill  learn  courage,  and  drink  in  consolation 
from  a  study  of  these  humble  monuments,  reared  by  a  now'  shrouded 
brother,  who  fought  the  same  battle,  wdio  bent  ’ncath  the  same  load, 
and  who  yet,  amid  the  dnidgery  of  the  present,  busied  himself  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher  of  the  future.  \Ve  have,  however,  no  space  to  enlarge 
on  this  most  tempting  point,  though  W'e  hope  to  return  to  it  in  future 
articles,  on  the  position,  the  due,  and  the  duties  of  labour.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this  volume, 
lor  the  care  bestowed  on  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  The  index  is  so  ample  and  well  arranged,  that  any  particular 
paragraph  may  be  turned  to  without  difficulty.  Altogether  it  is  a  mas¬ 
sive  and  elegant  volume,  got  up  w  ithout  regard  to  expense,  and  as  well 
adapted  for  the  shelves  of  the  mechanic's  library,  as  for  the  study- 
table  of  the  literary  man. 


7ffi  SchooUJioom  Addresses.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Norris,  M.A,  London: 

Rivingtons. 

Containing  much  good  advice,  communicated  in  a  simple  and  pleasing 
form.  Sunday-school  teachers  may  here  gather  many  a  hint  as  to  the 
mode  of  addressing  children  so  as  to  avoid  wearing  them,  and  yet 
produce  a  lasting  impression  on  their  minds.  Some  of  these  ‘Addresses 
may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  adults,  especially  that  on  ‘  Duty  to¬ 
wards  others.’  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  this  work  is  free  f^roin 
many  of  the  conventionalisms  which  so  much  interfere  with  the  educa¬ 
tion,  or  the  drvefopmeni  of  the  child. 


Lectures  to  \ouiig  Men.  Two  Vols.  London:  Collins. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  abler  or  more  appropriate  dis¬ 
courses  than  arc  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us,  discourses  which 
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all  parents  and  guardians  will  do  well  to  place  in  tlie  hands  of  those 
who  arc  as  yet  on  the  outskirts  of  life’s  solemn  battle-field,  and  may 
well,  therefore,  be  counselled  to  seek  that  aid  divine  without  which 
man’s  strongest  efforts  are  weak  indeed. 

The  ‘  Lectures  ’  are  by  various  ministers,  and  were  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  young  men  of  Glasgow.  They  are  all  we  could  desire 
— vigorous,  liberal,  affectionate,  and  well  merit  the  extensive  circulation 
they  will  now  secure. 

The  ‘  Letters  ’  are  by  Dr.  Sprague,  and  arc  calculated  to  prove  useful 
to  the  young  men  addressed.  Mr.  Collins  is  entitled  to  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  Christians  for  thus  bringing  works  the  most  valuable 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 


A  Greek-EmjUsh  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  Revised  by  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Sheldon  Green,  M.A.  London  :  Ragster  and  Sons. 

In  introducing  to  the  notiee  of  our  readers  this  new  and  very  neatly 
got  up  edition  of  Mr.  Greenfield's  “  Lexicon,’  we  need  only  extract  a 
few  lines  from  the  advertisement,  explanatory  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  attempted,  and  additions  made.  ‘  The  quantity  of 
the  principal  doubtful  vowels  has  been  marked.  Three  classes  of 
words  have  been  distinguished  ;  namely,  those  the  occurrence  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  commencing  within  the  later  Greek  period  (L.  G.), 
which  is  here  reckoned  from  Polybius  inclusive ;  such  as  are  found 
only  in  the  New  Testament  (N.  T.),  or,  if  elsewhere,  only  in  certain 
writings  which  are  either  near  akin  to  it  in  style,  or  influenced  by  it ; 
such  as  occur  also  in  the  Septuagint  (S.),  and  the  Apocrypha.  Many 
of  the  longer  articles  have  been  re-arranged,  and  some  re-written,  in 
order  to  greater  clearness.*  The  work  is  very  carefully  printed,  and 
wdll  be  found  a  very  useful  pocket  companion,  by  students  of  the 
sacred  w’ritings. 


The  Comprehensive  Pocket  Bible:  with  Explanatory  Notes.  Ry  D. 

Davidson.  Edinburgh:  James  Rrydon.  1818. 

A  VERY  elegant  and  compendious  edition  of  the  sacrod  volume,  which 
will  be  found  very  useful  by  ministers,  and,  indeed,  Christians  in  gene¬ 
ral.  In  addition  to  marginal  references,  w  hich  we  seldom  see  in  our 
sm.'iUer  editions  of  the  Rible,  though  w’e  are  of  opinion  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  is  very  undesirable,  the  w  ork  abounds  with  useful  notes,  and  con¬ 
tains  several  original  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  which  will  hi'. 
found  invaluable  to  the  reader,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  convey.  The  type,  though  necessarily  small,  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  compressed  into  a  pocket  volume,  is  very  clear 
and  good.  The  work  also  contains  several  illustrations,  and  well-exe¬ 
cuted  maps.  In  recommending  this  work  to  our  readers,  we  beg  to 
thank  the  publisher  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
truth,  w’hich  we  hope  and  believe  wdll  receive  the  generous  support  of 
our  several  Churches,  and  which  is  calculated  to  induce  not  only  the 
reading,  but  the  studying  of  tlie  Rible,  on  the  part  of  iU  supporters 
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Fert-Vert,  From  the  French  of  Cresset.  By  Robert  Snow,  F^sq. 

Ix)ndon :  William  Pickering. 

•Vert- Vert*  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  fugitive  poems  of 
Cresset.  It  is  a  kind  of  French  ‘  Ingoldsby  legend,’  w  ith  some  dashes 
of  humour  intermixed  with  graphic  touches  of  descriptive  poetry. 
Saving  and  excepting  sundry  rhymes  which  wdll  hardly  pass  muster 
beyond  the  domains  of  Cockayne,  Mr.  Snow  has  rendered  the  poem 
with  fidelity  and  spirit.  Our  poet  has  adopted  a  course  w  hich  it  would 
be  well  if  all  other  minor  bards  would  imitate — he  delivers  his  moral 
before  his  story,  in  this  fashion  : — 

‘  I  have  read,  in  some  grey-bearded  author  of  science,  • 

Much  travel  proves  often  a  dangerous  thing ; 

In  the  roof  under  which  you  were  born  put  reliance. 

Fickle  change  is  of  mischief  the  prodigal  spring. 

Better  keep  side  by  side,  with  the  stay-at-home  L^es, 

Ay,  better  by  far  never  stir  out  of  doors, 

Than  cripple  your  virtue  by  foreign  vagaries  j 
For  you  muU,  or  will  do  so,  on  barbarous  shores.’ 

Dissenting  from  this  universal  conclusion  of  the  poet,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  admit  that  the  moral  is  proved  by  the  sad  history  of  the 
rakish  favourite  of  the  good  sisterhood  of  Nevers ;  and  though  ‘  Vert- 
Vert  ’  was  only  a  pet  parrot,  the  moral  may,  perchance,  apply  to  other 
bipeds. 


Daily  Bible  Illustrations:  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  By 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible,*  *  Cyclo- 
pmdia  of  Biblical  Literature,*  etc.  Edinburgh ;  William  Oliphant 
and  Sons. 

The  well-known  name  on  the  title-page  is  a  prima  facia  guarantee  for 
a  learned  and  interesting  work.  A  very  short  perusal  of  the  volume 
before  us  will  afford  proof  that  the  guarantee  is  good.  Dr.  Kitto  tells 
us  that  the  primary  object  of  this  undertaking  is  to  present  a  daily 
course  of  scriptural  reading  and  reflection  for  one  year.  The  matters 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  course  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  inter¬ 
esting  in  themselves ;  and  in  the  mode  of  setting  them  forth  before 
the  reader,  an  earnest  endeavour  has  been  made  to  introduce  into  the 
fkmily  circle  a  large  amount  of  biblical  knowledge,  not  usually  acces¬ 
sible  but  to  persons  possessed  of  large  and  curious  libraries,  and  to 
present,  in  an  easy'  and  unpretending  shape,  the  real  fruits  of  much 
leanied  discussion  and  pains-taking  research.  This  is  only  the  first 
^ume  of  a  series,  and  is  devoted  to  the  antediluvians  and  patriarchs; 
it  contains  much  interesting  original  reading  on  subjects  from  sacred 
history,  biography,  geography,  antiquities,  and  theology,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  The  author  promises  separate  volumes  on  Moses 
and  the  Judges,  the  Kings  and  Prophets,  and  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles.  The  volume  contains  some  useful  pictorial  illustrations,  f 
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Hiitory  of  the  Itiquisition^  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Present  Time, 

London:  Ward  &  Co.  1849. 

The  history  of  the  doings  of  inquisitors,  who  dared  to  libel  the  gospel, 
by  proclaiming,  through  their  acts,  its  sanction  of  persecution,  whilst 
one  of  the  most  mournful  departments  of  human  naturc^s  history,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  on  the  other.  If  it  startles 
our  senses,  and  shocks  our  benevolence,  by  bringing  us  into  contact 
with  the  sacerdotal  persecutor,  it  invokes  in  a  resistless  tone  our  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  martyr ;  and  leads  us  to  the  torture-chamber  of  spiritual 
despots,  only  to  unfold  before  us  the  contrasted  spectacles  of  human 
wickedness  at  the  lowest  depth  of  ignominy,  and  human  virtue  at  the 
sublimest  height  of  glory ;  a  seltish  presumption,  arrogating  to  itself 
the  prerogative  of  the  Divine,  and  Christian  heroism,  mighty  in  its 
resolve  to  sacrifice,  rather  than  renounce  the  principles  of  the  faith 
one  of  w'hose  holiest  offerings  at  the  throne  of  tlie  Everlasting  is  the 
worship  of  sorrow,  the  adoration  which  finds  voice  in  the  brave  and 
truthful  life. 

The  enemies  of  religion  are  wont  to  point  to  the  chronicles  of  per¬ 
secution  perpetrated  in  its  name,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  their 
antagonism  to  its  divine  claims  on  human  veneration.  To  torture- 
chambers,  stakes,  dungeons,  and  scaffolds,  they  invite  men  to  wander 
in  imagination,  that  they  may  learn  to  loathe,  as  they  do,  the  assumed 
cause  of  such  hideous  and  degraded  results.  But  the  argument,  even 
taking  the  sceptic  on  his  own  ground,  proves  too  much  for  his  purpose, 
and  hence,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  it  proves  just  nothing — for  the 
chronicles  of  persecution  are  no  less  truly  the  history  of  martyrdom, 
than  the  history  of  human  bigotry ;  and  hence,  even  if  it  be  allowed 
that  BELioiOH  has  given  birth  to  the  bloody  crusades  of  priestcraft, 
which  we  resolutely  deny,  it  must  also  bo  allowed,  that  religion  has 
given  birth  to  the  sublime  achievement  of  martyrdoms,  and  educated 
men  for  the  endurance  of  sufferings  such  as  have  never^consecrated  the 
history  of  any  other  cause,  and  which  are  the  glory  and  inspiration  of 
all  who  honour  self-devotion,  and  would  crown  the  true-hearted  with 
renown  immortal.  The  very  arguments  employed  to  demonstrate  tire 
oneness  of  religion  with  superstition,  demonstrate  the  overwhelming 
power  of  religion  itself,  when  once  it  ascends  the  throne  of  the  heart, 
and  fills  the  individual  with  the  consciousness  of  duty,  destiny,  and 
Ood.  For  in  what  cause,  we  may  ask,  have  such  wondrous  sacrifices 
been  made ;  sacrifices  of  all,  even  life  itself,  which  human  selfishnesa 
holds  most  dear  ?  Talk  of  the  superstition  which  in  darker  tunes 
constrained  men  to  submit  to  the  life-long  martyrdom  of  self-torture ; 
to  forego  all  physical  delights,  and  worldly  good ;  to  pine,  suffer,  and 
die,  on  rack,  or  scaffold,  or  mid  Smithfield  fiames  !  Talk  of  the  cause, 
the  primary  cause  of  such  heroism  as  this,  as  superstition  indeed  I  why, 
the  nistory  of  science,  art,  politics,  or  literature,  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  parallel  instances  of  sublime  and  godlike  self-devotion!^  There 
may  have  been  fanaticism  and  superstition  at  work  in  the  minds  ^ 
those  rude  worshippers  of  Heaven,  who  had  caught,  or  fancied  so,  their 
inspiration  from  the  Cross,  and  so  meekly  obeyed  decrees,  which>  in 
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their  ignorance  they  misinterpreted,  in  accordance  with  that  purely 
sensuous  view  of  things  divine  which  is  necessarily  associated  with 
a  low'  state  of  civilization.  But  after  all,  what  is  superstition  itself, 
but  an  exaggeration ;  a  wild  and  grotesque  embodiment  of  religious 
feeling,  intellectually  misdirected  ; — a  proof,  if  any  further  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  gospel  and  intellectual  culture  must  advance  together, 
and  that  a  truly  evangelized,  must  be  a  truly  educated  world!  The 
sacrifice  of  material  good  and  physical  comfort,  of  ease,  and  even  life 
itself,  at  the  command  of  an  inw'ard  sense  of  duty — such  sacrifices  have 
been  the  results  of  the  moral  and  self-subduing  pow  er  of  religion ;  and 
though  often  associated  with  superstition,  error,  and  barbarisms  of 
thought  and  conception,  have  shed  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  thick 
mental  darkness  which  mantles  the  past.  But  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  our  enlarging  on  this  point.  Whether  a  new  history  of  the 
wrongs  perpetrated,  and  the  heroism  called  forth,  by  the  Inquisition, 
was  needed,  or  not,  the  work  before  us  is  sure  to  sell,  for  readers  in 
general  have  a  morbid  love  of  the  horrible,  and  all  books  w  hich  in  any 
way  satisfy  such  taste  arc  certain  of  attaining  popularity.  For  our 
own  parts,  w'c  think  the  topic  stale  and  w'orn-out ;  the  bloody  deeds 
of  priests  and  tyrants  have  been  sufficiently  blazoned  forth  already, 
and  we  therefore  think  a  veil  might  very  w'ell  be  dropped  around  their 
butcheries,  and  men’s  attention  fastened  on  the  more  soft  spoken,  and 
insidious,  but  still  no  less  real,  persecution  which  degrades  the  present 
age.  We  arc  bound,  how'ever,  to  say  that  the  book  before  us  abounds 
w’ith  information  concerning  the  history  of  the  so-called  ‘  Holy  Office,’ 
and  is  written  in  an  easy  and  temperate  style.  A  large  amount  of 
infonnation  is  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and  is  so  conveyed  as 
to  amuse  and  instruct  even  the  most  unlettered  reader.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  persons,  w'hilst  denouncing  religious  per¬ 
secution,  should  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth,  that  it  belongs  exclusively 
to  no  one  system,  and  has  flourished  ’neath  the  patronage  of  an  unen¬ 
lightened  Protestantism,  with  as  much  of  vigour  as  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  not  by  changing  men's  creeds  alone  that 
they  can  be  rendered  more  catholic  and  liberal  in  their  views  of  the 
rights  of  the  conscience,  and  private  judgment  of  the  indindual ;  for 
except  the  spirit,  the  temper  of  the  man  transform  w'ith  his  opinions, 
the  merely  intellectual  change,  say%  for  instance,  from  Homan  Catholic¬ 
ism  to  English  Fipiscopalianism,  w  ould  leave  him  as  narrow’,  as  exclusive, 
and  as  rancorous  as  before.  Verily  it  mattereth  little  w'hcthcr  a 
Bonner  be  Papist  or  Protestant,  if  in  spirit  he  remaineth  Bonner  still. 

Having  thrown  out  these  few  ,  hasty  observations,  suggested  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  volume  before  us,  w  e  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  though  whilst  doing  so,  we  beg 
leave  to  condemn,  without  reserve,  the  utter  w’ant  of  taste  displayed  in 
the  two  engravings  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  w’hich  arc  most 
disgusting  ]nctures  of  horrors  over  which  the  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
mind  would  draw  the  veil.  hy  familiarize  the  young  with  the  torture 
scenes^  enacted  by  our  barbarous  forefathers  ?  What  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  allowing  them  to  view  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
inartjTs  were  tormented  and  burned  by  their  ruthless  but  powerful 
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Assailants  ?  For  retinement's  sake  bury  such  spectacles,  and  learn,  from 
the  memory  of  their  atrocities,  lessons  of  gentleness  and  love,  instead 
of  employing  art  to  perpetuate  their  revolting  details,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  feeling  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  morbid  curiosity ! 


Oud  tn  HUlory,  By  the  Rev.  John  Camming,  D.D.  London  :  John 

Farquhar  Shaw.  1849. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Gumming  arc  invariably  marked  by  eloquence  and 
vigour.  In  point  of  style  he  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Croly.  Declama¬ 
tory,  rather  than  logical,  and  hence  greater  as  an  orator  than  an  author, 
often  losing  sight  of  the  profound- in  his  anxiety  for  the  popular,  and 
occasionally  prone  to  generalize  at  the  expense  of  that  careful  attention 
to  particulars  which,  as  critics,  wc  should  desire, — our  author  is, 
nevertheless,  full  of  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  and  his  popularity  is  a 
worthy,  well-merited  tribute  to  his  genius.  The  great  defect  in  his 
style  is  its  uniform  stateliness — its  lack  of  repose.  He  moves  forw’ard 
with  solemn  tramp  from  height  to  height  of  thought  and  imagination. 
His  sentences  arc  weighty,  impressive  at  times — a  few  words  suggest¬ 
ing  volumes  ;  as  when,  for  instance,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
before  us,  he  fastens  his  thoughts  on  the  eternity  before  him,  and  ex¬ 
claims,  ‘  Now,  we  see  God  in  History,  then  wc  shall  read  History  in 
God.* 

The  fault  visible  in  the  style  of  many  of  our  most  eloquent  speakers, 
is  that  of  amplification — a  fault  which  becomes  visible  only  when  the 
spoken  address  appears  in  print,  and  wc  sit  down  to  its  calm  perusal, 
uninfluenced  by  the  excitements  of  a  public  assembly,  and  without  the 
magic  of  the  orator’s  tone  and  gestures,  to  atone  for  the  occasional 
departures  from  the  rules  enjoined  by  good  tiistc  visible  in  his  work. 
Hence  the  greatest  orators  of  an  age  are  seldom  its  greatest  winters, 
and  their  published  orations  rarely  realize  the  expectations  excited  by 
their  delivery. 

The  work  before  us  contains  some  of  Dr.  Cummings’s  finest  passages, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  us  with  many  illustrations  of  the  fault 
to  which  he,  in  common  with  most  orators,  is  liable.  It  is  too  oratori¬ 
cal  and  declamatory, — too  ornate  and  rhetorical  for  print,  though  we 
can  conceive  the  effect  produced  by  its  delivery.  It  abounds,  however, 
witli  just  and  noble  thoughts,  clothed  in  a  diction  so  glowing,  that 
portions  may  be  described  as  prose  poetry.  At  a  time  when  multitudes, 
not  in  any  sense  connected  with  the  more  uneducated  classes,  are  truly 
without  God  in  the  world — when  our  young  men,  in  but  too  many 
instances,  are  ready  to  sneer  at  the  faith  of  their  fathers  as  8U])crstition, 
and  to  confound  a  hollow,  though  flippant  scepticism,  with  liberalism 
and  pliilosophy — at  such  a  time,  it  is  well  that  the  univeisal  workings 
of  the  Divine  Sovereign  should  be  illustrated,  and  meek  homage 
demanded  for  that  Almighty  One,  the  impress  of  whose  volition  may  be 
seen  through  infinitude,  whose  designs  belong  alike  to  time  and  im¬ 
mortality. 
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From  fome  ■  of  the  opinioi»e  b  this  work,  wo  must,  howi 

eYcr,  beg  leave  tp  .dUeexit.  Whitt  we  are  as  ready  as  Dr.  Cuminijnj 
to  protest  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Papapy,  and  would  consene 
that  great  Protestant  principle,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  without 
which  the  Bible  were  a  sealed  book,  and  spiritual  freedom  an  impossi- 
bility,  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  allow  that  religious  liberty 
can  DC  righteously  withheld  the  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneousness  of  his  belief,  nor  to  believe  that  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
disciples  of  Rome  could,  or  would,  expose  our  nation  to  the  conso- 
qucnces  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  On  the  contrary,  \\c  regard  the  Act 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  as  the  glory  of  the  age  which  witnessed  iu 
accomplishment.  We  regard  the  downfal  of  the  Irish  State  Church 
as  ‘  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,^ — nay,  more,  we  Ixilleve 
that  the  whole  history  of  religion  demonstrates  the  falsehood,  both  of 
Chuich  Establishments  and  of  the  State-church  principle  ;  and  that  the 
infidelity,  latitudinarianism,  divisions,  and  heart-burnings  which  now 
disturb  our  Cliristendom,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  so  many  retribu¬ 
tive  effects  of  our  departure  from  the  will  of  the  God,  who,  speaking  to 
us  through  the  chronicles  of  history,  proclaims,  in  the  voice  of  fact 
and  result,  that  true  religion  must  be  free  from  every  trammel  which 
pride  or  selfishness  may  invent;  that  the  moment  men  presume  to  patro¬ 
nize,  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  it  parts  from  that  sublime 
moral  power  belonging  to  it  as  the  best  gift  of  the  Creator  ;  and  hence 
that  Church  Establishments  are  the  corrupters  of  religion,  and  the  en¬ 
slavers  of  the  souls  of  the  nations  and  ages  whose  prejudices  and  ignor¬ 
ance  perpetuate  their  sway. 

There  Is  a  tone  about  all  Dr.  Cumming's  allusions  to  the  disciples 
of  the  Papacy  which  we  cannot  sympathize  with  or  admire,  and  which 
now  and  then  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  Popery  which  owns  not  the 
authority  of  the  Vaticmi,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  in  assailing 
bigotry  and  falsehood  to  thrill  with  a  spirit  as  truly  false  and  higotted 
as  arc  the  objects  of  our* antagonism.  Surely  other  reasons  might  have 
been  suggested  for  the  downfal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government  in 
1 829,  than  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  It  is  quite 
possible  the  potato  blight  would  have  smitten  Ireland  with  famine  even 
though  an  increased  endowment  of  Maynooth  College  had  never  been 
proposed.  We  fancy  we  can  trace  in  that  solemn  and  heart-sickening 
catastrophe — in  decimated  villages — lean,  frenzied  countenances,  more 
terrible  far  than  death—*  sights,  black  and  harrowing  enough  to  goad 
the  good  man’s  soul  to  madness  ;*  w'e  say  we  trace  in  all  lessons  and 
suggestions  far  more  comprehensive  than  a  warning  against  Popery— les¬ 
sons  and  suggestions,  which,  if  listened  to  and  improved  in  a  devout 
and  loving  spirit,  may  yet  lead  to  the  elevation  of  poor,  frenzied,  panic- 
stricken  Ireland,  by  the  agency  of  redressed  grievances,  vindicated 
rights,  the  enforcement  of  duties  at  the  hands  of  the  privileged,  and  a 
system  of  education,  not  controlled  by  Government,  for  such  education 
were  ‘  drill,*  and  not  development,  but  devised,  controlled,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voluntary  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  wisdom  and  philan¬ 
thropy. 

Having  stated  thus  much  in  justice  to  our  own  views  as  champions 
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of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  a  sense  the  most.comprehensive,  "wo 
very  gladly  reiterate  our  conTiction  of  the  merits,  both  literary  and 
moral,  of  the  work  before  us,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  command  ^ 
extensive  sale.  f 


TkeStcondReformation;  or^  the  Earth  HBlping  the  Woman,  By  the 
Rev.  B.  S.  Hollis.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  1849. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Islington  Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  great  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  NoeTs  Essay  on  the  State-church  question.  We  welcome 
it  very  cordially  as  another  means  of  helping  on  the  holy  cause  of  reli¬ 
gious  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  the  State, — from  a  bondage 
which  corrupts,  whilst  it  restrains,  and  is  as  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  the  gospel,  as  it  is  hostile  to  the  freedom  and  progress  of  the 
community.  We  can  well  conceive  the  power  with  which  such  a  work 
as  Noel’s  Essay  would  operate  on  a  mind  like  Mr.  Hollis’s — a  work  so 
full  of  the  vigour  of  a  piety  and  self-devotion  which  no  like-minded 
reader  can  fail  to  respond  to,  and  which  we  are  disposed  to  believe  im¬ 
parted  to  the  said  book  a  moral  power  such  as  no  mere  argumentative 
force  could  have  supplied.  It  appealed  to  the  judgment,  through  the 
conscietice^  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  hence  won  the  attention  and  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  hosts  of  men,  to  whose  feelings  the  heat  of  contro¬ 
versy  was  repugnant,  and  in  whose  eyes  the  stem  battles  of  an  imbend- 
ing  Nonconformity  possessed  no  charm.  The  lectures  before  us  arc 
pervaded  by  a  generous,  liberal,  truly  religious  spirit.  The  truth 
spoken  is  warm  with  the  spirit  of  love — the  scriptural  allusions  are  apt, 
and  the  facts  appealed  to  striking  and  well  chosen.  It  is  just  the  work 
wo  should  like  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  man  indisposed  to  view 
the  State-church  question  in  any  save  its  Relioious  aspects — for  its 
tone  is  so  thoroughly  free  from  what  may  be  styled  the  antagonistic 
spirit  of  mere  controversy,  that  no  alarm  could  be  felt  or  offence  taken’, 
by  the  most  timid  or  sensitive  among  his  readers.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  remark  to  imply  that  these  lectures  lack  either  manliness  or  enthu¬ 
siasm,  for  they  contain  passages  in  which  the  author  rises  into  elo¬ 
quence,  under  the  influence  of  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  and  a  quick 
perception  of  the  varied  wrongs  suffered  by  religion  at  the  hands  of 
the  worldlings  who  suborn  her  as  the  instrument  of  selfish  policies — 
we  simply  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  so  much  of  the  loving-kindness 
beaming  in  the  face  of  Christianity,  visible  in  the  pages  before  us,  that 
whilst  they  are  calculated  to  convince  many,  they  will  not  wound,  re¬ 
pulse,  or  alarm  even  when  such  conviction  does  not  follow  their  perusal. 
We  arc  glad  to  find  our  author  insisting  so  strongly  in  chanter  4th,  on 
the  varied  and  imperative  demands  made  by  this  eventful  age  on  the 
attention  and  energy  of  Christian  ministers.  Well  and  eloquently  does 
he  assert  that  the  range  of  the  religious  teacher’s  duties  and  studies 
must  widen  as  time  leads  nations  onward,  and  new  modes  of  thought 
and  forms  of  aspiration  arise.  Verily,  Christ’s  ministers  must  be  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  age  whose  soul  they  appeal  to,  or,  alas,  for  reli-^ 
Jtion  and  the  Church ! 
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We  much  regret  tliat  we  have  no  space  to  indulge  in  extracts  for 
there  are  many  passages,  full  of  truth  and  vigour,  we  would  willingly 
transfer  to  our  pages.  We  hope,  however,  our  readers  will  possets 
themselves  of  a  work  w'hich  w  ell  merits,  and  will,  w  e  hope,  enjoy  a 
largo  circulation. 


The  Lift  of  Christ.  By  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.  London :  Hamilion, 

Adams,  and  Co.  1849. 

These  lectures  are  marked  by  fervid  piety,  and  considerable  ability 
and  force.  Addressed  to  the  author's  own  congregation,  ‘  and  most 
of  them  prepared  without  any  intention  of  publieation,’  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  they  should  assume  a  practical,  rather  than  a  controversial, 
aspect ;  and  be  better  calculated  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  l)clief, 
and  quicken  the  spiritual  life,  of  believers,  than  to  expose  the  hollow, 
ness  of  the  insidious  attempts  now  making,  by  some  of  the  erudite  and 
speculative,  ‘  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  gospel.’  We  think  it 
possible,  in  this  age  of  doubt  and. morbid  sentimentality,  for  many  a 
w'ell-mcaning  missionary  of  Christianity  to  overmuch  busy  himself  w  ith 
the  purely  defensive  portion  of  his  duties — to  the  neglect  of  those 
duties  which  grow  out  of  his  relation,  as  a  teacher,  to  those  who, 
w'hilst  already  convinced  of  the  gospel’s  truth,  yet  need  familiarizing 
with  the  blessed  experiences  resulting  from  its  practical  sway  in  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  disciple.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  scep¬ 
ticism  abroad,  both  wdthin  and  without  the  pale  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Some  men  are  sceptical  as  to  the  invincibility  and  ultimate 
nctory  of  Christian  truth  ;  and  hence  tremble  as  opinions  modify,  and 
changes  pass  over  forms  and  modes  of  thought,  like  the  aspen  in  the 
w’inds.  Other  men  are  the  direct  opponents  of  every  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  assail  it  on  grounds  as  varied  as  their  own  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  mental  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  our 
teachers  should  be  brave,  acute,  and  persevering,  in  their  maintenance 
of  Christian  truth — alike  as  embodied  in  historical  documents,  and 
illustrated  in  the  experience  and  life  of  individuals.  Both  arguments 
must  be  kept  in  view,  or  each  wdll  be  incomplete.  The  one  is  neces¬ 
sary'  to  the  full  cogency  of  the  other.  The  historical  documents  produce 
the  faith  which  buds  and  blossoms  into  experiences  the  divinest ;  and 
the  voice  of  those  experiences  confirms  and  deepens  the  conviction, 
imparting  authority  to  the  historical  documents.  Whilst,  therefore,  we 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Rogers,  that  w’e  must  never  consent  to  neglect  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  Christianity,  wt  cannot 
admit  ‘  that  there  is  nothing  really  new'  in  the  ground  taken  by  modem 
infidelity,’  or  that  Paley  and  Lardner  have  so  far  exhausted  die 
subject,  w'hich  they  handled,  w'e  allow',  w  ith  much  learning,  patience,  and 
ability,  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  produced  on  the  point— that 
no  fresh  arguments  can  be  urged  against  that  soul-chilling  doubt, 
which  would  level  earth’s  altars,  and  blot  out  the  radiant  hope-star  of 
immortality  which  serenely  shines  over  its  mvriad  graves.  ^  dis¬ 
parage  not  Lardner,  we  fully  appreciate  the  sagacity  of  Paley ;  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  wc  contend  that  scepticism  has  shifted  its  ground  and 
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changed  its  modes  of  attack,  and  that  the  advocates  of  Christianity 
must  adapt  the  weajwns  of  their  defence  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
without  fallmg  into  the  snare  of  a  conventional  oracle- worship,  and  so 
battling  at  a  discount  with  their  well-skilled,  eloquent,  and,  hence 
dangerous  opponents.  It  is  not  with  the  coarse,  brutal  blasphemies  of 
the  ‘  Age  of  Reason,*  but  with  the  subtleties  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Jesus,*  we 
have  now  to  deal ;  and,  granting  that  a  common  infidelity  pervades 
both,  yet  who  can  question  that  the  ground  assumed,  and  the  weapons 
employed,  are  alike  different — or  presume  to  assert,  that  a  book  re¬ 
plying  to  the  one  would  be  regarded,  by  hosts  of  the  unbelieving  or  the 
doubting,  as  a  reply  to  the  other ;  nay,  that  even  thoughtful  Christians 
could  be  justly  satisfied  that  full  justice  had  been  done,  either  to  the 
reasoning  of  their  opponents,  or  to  the  divine  truth  and  claims  of  their 
own  (^hiistian  faith  ?  Modern  scepticism  is  not  a  thing  to  be  feared  ;  but 
to  be  met — manfully,  earnestly,  truthfully — and,  to  be  thus  encountered, 
it  seems  to  us  that  other  weapons  are  demanded ;  and  such  weapons 
must  be  employed,  ere  victory  can  crown  the  efforts  of  the  champions 
of  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

Still,  whilst  at  issue  on  this  point  with  our  author,  we  are  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  the  power  and  ability  by  which  these  discourses  are 
distinguished.  For  family  reading,  they  will  be  found  most  valuable. 
'J  hey  are  clear,  simple,  affectionate — frequently  rising  into  vigour,  if 
not  into  elo(juencc — and  are  well  calculated  to  do  good,  by  stimulating 
thought,  awakening  solicitude,  and  deepening  conviction. 


The  Gladiator:  a  Tale,  of  the  Roman  Empire,  By  Martha  Macdonald 
Lamont.  London :  Longman. 

We  have  always  considered  that  the  absurd  necessity  imposed  by 
custom  upon  novelists  generally,  of  prolonging  their  subject  to  the 
extent  of  three  volumes,  is  chargeable  with  the  many  failures 
encountered  in  the  field  of  romimee.  Many  works  of  fiction  yawned 
over  during  a  watering-place  season,  and  afterwards  consigned  to  the 
dusty  shelves  of  a  library,  or  to  the  trunk-makers,  might,  in  a  less 
ambitious  form,  have  existed  pleasantly  in  the  memory  of  their  readers, 
and  saved  their  authors  the  consciousness  of  failure. 

Miss  Lament’s  work  is  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  our  theory.  There 
are  some  faults  of  construction  in  the  plot,  and  some  discrejmneies  of 
character  in  the  chief  ])ersonagc8,  which  would  become  painfully 
apparent  in  the  repeated  dialogues  and  lengthy  descriptions  introduced 
into  more  imposing  works,  but  which,  in  the  modest  ‘one-volume* 
form,  are  scarcely  noticeable, and  do  not  detract  from  the  general  pleasure 
with  which  every  one  must  arise  from  its  perusal.  The  conception 
of  the  subject  is  good,  and  the  interest  of  the  talc  is  remarkably  well 
sustained.  Ceonlas,  a  young  Dacian,  whose  brother  has  been  carried 
off  and  father  killed  during  incursions  of  the  Romans,  is,  at  length, 
himself  captured,  and,  after  various  adventures,  becomes  one  of  Uie 
most  famoTts  gladiators  in  the  reign  of  Scveriis.  This  celebrity  brings 
him  into  close  communication  with  the  infamous  Curacalla — the  gran¬ 
dees  of  that  day  bestowing  their  intimacy  upon  the  champions  of  the 
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4KCBA,  at  did  our  own  aristocracy,  a  few  years  back,  upon  the  oele. 
brities  of  the  ring.  During  a  temporary  retirement  into  the  country, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  patrician 
lady,  Herminia,  who,  ignorant  of  his  occupation,  returns  his  passion ; 
and  his  feeling  of  dread  lest  the  secret  should  transpire,  and  final 
abandonment  to  grief  when  all  is  discovered,  are  among  the  best- 
written  portions  of  the  work.  A  greater  misfortune  is,  however,  in 
store  for  him.  In  a  contest  with  Paulus,  his  rival  in  the  arena,  he 
mortally  wounds  his  adversary,  who  proves  to  be  the  brother  from  whom 
he  had  been  parted  in  his  boyhood.  He  soon  after  joins  the  Dacians 
in  revolt ;  but  a  peace  is  speedily  purchased  by  Caracalla — and  the 
crimes,  remorse,  and  death  of  this  wretch,  by  the  hand  of  Macrinus, 
whose  master,  Plautianus,  had  been  murdered  some  years  previously 
by  that  emperor,  are  sketched  with  a  rapidity  and  distinctness  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  In  the  episode,  however,  with  Her- 
minia,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  book.  Miss  Lamont  too  much 
refines  the  language  and  conduct  of  her  hero,  who,  neither  as  a  Dacian 
hunter,  nor  in  the  gladiatorial  schools,  could  have  acquired  the 
‘  bearing  and  accomplishments  of  patrician  birth  ’  which  arc  com¬ 
mended  by  his  mistress.  But  readers  will  not  be  inclined  to  deal  too 
hardly  with  an  authoress  whose  sentiments  and  language  are  so 
forcible  as  the  following: — ‘Nature,  justice,  freedom,  truth,  speak  in 
the  hearts  of  all.  Oh!  that  their  voices  had  been  listened  to  by 
the  first  man  whom  his  fellow-man  called  slave  !  Each  forgets  that 
resistance  to  oppression  is  a  duty  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  thousands 
of  his  brethren.  How  many  slaves  have  been  made  by  the  submission 
of  one !  Were  none  servile,  none  would  be  tyrannical.’ 


Un  Anno  di  Emigrazione,  Retnimscenze  di  Enrico  Lavelli.  London : 

John  Chapman. 

When  we  consider  the  book-making  age  in  which  we  live,  we  are 
astonishod.  that  no  succinct  narrative  of  the  revolutions  and  revolts 
which  have  lately  agitated  Italy  has  yet  been  published.  We  learnt, 
uidced,  from  the  daily  j^pers,  that  the  Austrians,  almost  without  a 
blow,  were  driven  far  to  the  north  of  Milan ;  and  were  told  that  the 
ancient  Italian  spirit  was  so  far  revived,  that  Roman,  Tuscan,  and 
Piedmontese  had  joined  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  emancipated  town, 
to  firee  the  country  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  foreigner ;  and  yet, 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria  again  looked  down 
triumphantly  on  a  people  w’ho  seemed  to  have  expended  all  the  energy 
a  sense  of  oppression  inspires  in  a  first  effort.  But  of  the  immediate 
causes  which  led  to  this  revolt,  as  of  all  the  others  which  followed,  in 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  w  e  have  had  only  general  particulars,  and  we 
were,  therefore,  much  disappointed  to  find  that  Signor  Lavelli’s  work 
only  commences  on  the  5th  of  August,  1848,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Milan.  But,  nevertheless,  the  reader  will  not  find  an  hour 
thrown  away  in  its  perusal ;  and  w’o  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has 
taken  our  hint,  and  embodied  the  earlier  proceedings  of  those  who 
aspired  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Rienzi. 
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Rudimentary  Dictionary  of.  Terms.  By  John  Weale.  London :  John 

‘Weale. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  book  of  the  moderate  price  and  con* 
Ycnient  size  of  Mr.  Weale's,  which  contains  so  large  an  amount  of 
valuable  information.  Our  early  ideas  of  a  dictionary  are  inseparably 
connected  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  we  never  take  up  anything  bearing 
that  title,  witliout  expecting  the  most  cramped  and  undefined  descrip, 
tion  of  what  is  professed  to  be  explained.  But  the  *  Dictionary  of 
Terras  ’  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  exposition  not  only  of  the  term^  but  of 
what  is  connected  with  it.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  ‘  Architecture,* 
you  come  to  *  Byzantine  Architecture,’  and,  instead  of  finding  merely 
that  it  is  architecture  which  takes  its  name  from  a  cathedral  at 
Constantinople,  we  have  a  full  description  of  the  magnificent  structure 
of  St.  Sopliia,  its  cost,  &c.  &c.‘;  and,  under  the  head  of  *  Fosses 
D’Aisances,*  an  account  is  given  of  the  system  of  drainage  in  Paris ; 
while,  under  ‘  Colours,’  several  curious  particulars  are  mentioned  of 
the  customs  of  the  Romans,  the  Chinese,  and  other  nations. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. -WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

‘  Lectures  on  the  Revelation.’  By  the  Rev.  William  Ramsey,  Crieff. 
London:  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

‘  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.’  Vol.  II.  London ; 
‘Longman. 

[The  interest  is  well  sustained  in  this  volume.  But  we  reserve  our 
further  comments  until  the  biography  is  more  advanced.] 

‘  National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies :  with  the  Plan  of  a  Model 
Town.’  By  James  S.  Buckingham.  London  :  Peter  Jackson. 

[Contains  many  sound  suggestions,  embodies  a  good  deal  of  mere 
ItopianLsm,  is  disfigured  by  a  huge  amount  of  egotism  and  sclf.lauda* 
tion  ;  U)  all  of  which,  we  hope  to  do  justice  in  our  next.] 

‘  The  London  Prisons.*  By  Hepworth  Dixon.  London :  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

*  Representative  Men.’  Seven  Lectures.  By  R.  W,  Emerson.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  Chapman. 

[Though  unable  to  do  justice  to  this  strange  book  in  our  present 
number,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  extraordinary  suggestive¬ 
ness  wffich  characterises  it.  The  215  pages  before  us  contain  the 
essence  of  many  a  ‘  folio but  how  far  such  matter,  is  wholesome,  or, 
calculated  to  sustain  the  life  and  vigour  of  the  spiritual  man,  is^  alas  ! 
quite  another  question.] 
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‘  An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.’  Bv 
A.  Schumann.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

tA  work,  translated  from  the  German,  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  People’s 
)ictionary  of  the  Bible,’  which  appears  calculated  to  aid  the  defender 
of  Christianity  in  his  struggles  against  its  foes.] 

‘  A  Guide  to  the  Christian  Ministry.*  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace. 
London  ;  Jackson  and  Walford. 

(The  Congregational  Union  prize  essay,  deserving  a  careful  perusal, 
n  point  of  style,  it  sadly  lacks  terseness,  but  it  contains  so  much  which 
is  good,  just,  and  useful,  that  we  were  churls  indeed  to  harp  on  what 
is,  after  all,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  a  minor  matter.] 

‘  The  Juvenile  Calendar,  and  Zodiac  of  Flowers.’  By  Mrs.  G.  K. 
Hervey.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

[Nothing  more  beautiful,  or  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  young  souls,  who  so  much  consecrate  our  firesides,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  since  ‘  The  Story  without  an  End.’  We  recommend  it  most 
enthusiastically  to  every  parent,  and  trust  the  gifted  authoress  will  go 
on  in  her  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the  juvenile  world.  Our  juvenile 
literature  is  sadly  below  the  requirements  of  the  age.] 

•  The  Life  of  John  Calvin.’  By  Thomas  H.  Dyer.  London ;  John 
Murray. 

‘  Memoir  of  R.  W.  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.D.  By  William  Hendry 
Stowcll,  D.D.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

‘  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.*  Vol.  IX.  London : 
Charles  Knight. 

[Marked  by  the  same  excellences  as  its  predecessors,  and  we  hope 
rewarded  with  like  success.] 

‘More  Verse  and  Prose.*  By  the  Corn-law  Rhymer.  In  Two  \ols. 

Vol.  I.  London  :  Charles  Fox. 

‘  The  Purpose  of  Existence.*  London  :  John  Chapman. 

‘  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.’  By 
Rev.  James  M‘Cosh,  A.M.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

*  Apocalyptic  Sketches.’  Fourth  Thousand.  London  :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co. 

[Marked  by  the  usual  vigour,  and  more  prominent  faults  of  its  author, 
whose  antagonism  to  Popery  is  at  times  very  jwpish.  M  c  doubt 
whether  Popery  is  confined  to  a  sect.  We  think  it  may  be  as  trul) 
throned  at  Crown-court,  Covent-garden,  as  at  the  Vatican,  or  St.  Peter  s. 
hat  is  prejudice  but  a  Pope  within.] 

‘  Vert-Vert.*  From  the  French  of  Gresset,  by  Robert  Snow,  Esq., 
Ix>ndon :  William  Pickering. 

‘Daily  Bible  Illustrations;  being  Original  Readings  for  a  \ car,  on 
subjects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities, 
and  Theology.*  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Williani 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 
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*  Eiistern  Churches ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Nestorian,  Armenian, 

Jacobite,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Communities/  By  the  author  of 
‘  Proposals  for  Christian  Union/  London :  James  Darling. 

[This  is  a  compilation  of  much  information  relating  to  the  Christian 
Churches  of  the  East.  The  author  docs  not  profess  to  offer  anything 
very  learned  or  recondite  in  his  pages,  but  has  endeavoured  to  condense 
into  the  smallest  compass  the  things  which  struck  him  as  most  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  several  communities  to  which  these  sketches  relate.  'Fhe 
volume  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  larger  works.] 

‘The  Edenic  Dispensation.  With  Strictures  on  certain  Opinions  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D.,  as  stated  in  his  licctures  on 
Original  Sin.’  By  the  Rev.  James  Meikle,  Leith.  Edinburgh : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

[The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  examine  and  refute  certain  opinions  of 
the  late  Dr.  Payne,  in  his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,’ 
which  the  author  deems  unscriptural,  and  to  give  a  full  and  consecutive 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Edenic  dispensation,  and  of  the  evils  which 
Adam’s  violation  of  it  has  entailed  on  the  human  race.] 

‘  A  Manual  of  Parochial  Institutions ;  with  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  Remarks  explanatory  of  their  objects.’  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Best,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Rector  of  Abbott’s 
Ann.  London  :  James  Darling. 

[This  is  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Best’s  little  manual,  with  some  addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations.] 

‘  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  for  Bible  Classes,  Sunday- 
school  Teachers,  and  Young  Christians  generally.’  No.  1.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Green.  London  :  Benjamin  L.  Green; 

[The  first  part  of  a  re-issue,  making  a  sixth  edition  of  this  work.] 

*  Florence  Arnoth ;  or.  Is  She  Generous  ?  ’  By  Aunt  Kitty.  London  : 

Benjamin  L.  Green. 

[One  of  the  tales  composing  ‘  Green’s  Juvenile  Library.’] 

‘  The  Illustrated  Year-book  of  Wonders,  Events,  Jind  Discoveries.’ 

Edited  by  a  Popular  Writer.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
[This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  group,  within  a  comparatively  small 
space,  a  series  of  picturesque  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  attractive 
events  of  the  year  1849.  The  volume  is  well  compiled,  and  treats  of 
Gold  in  California,  Ragged-schools,  Constantinople,  the  Franklin  Ex¬ 
pedition,  the  Royal  Visit  to  Ireland,  the  Punjaub,  the  Nineveh  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Emigration,  the  French  Expedition  to  Rome,  &c.] 

‘  Horm  Paulinac ;  or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul, 
evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  epistles  which  bear  his  name  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another.’  By  William  Paley, 
D.D.  With  notes  and  a  supplementary  treatise,  entitled  ‘  Horae 
ApostolicoD.’  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

[Mr.  Birks,  in  his  ‘  Horce  Apostolic®,*  or  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  Pnley’s  work  by  a 
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completion  of  his  line  of  argument — first  with  respect  to  the  internal 
evidence  of  St  Paul’s  Epistles,  secondly  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  lastly,  in  application  of  the  argument  to  the  four  Gospels.] 

•  Composition,  Literary  and  Rhetorical,  Simplified.*  By  the  Rev.  D. 

Williams,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  ‘Preceptor’s  Assistant.*  London: 
W.  imd  T.  Piper. 

[Mr.  Williams  has  explained  the  principles  and  rules  of  composition  in 
a  clear  and  popular  form.  The  book  is  well  adapted  either  for  school 
or  self-instruction.  The  numerous  examples  he  has  given,  is  a  useful 
feature  of  the  work.] 

*  Five  Years  a  Catholic  ;  with  incidents  of  Foreign  Convent  Life.’  By 

Eliza  Smith.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[‘Miss  Smith  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  published  a 
ittle  work  adapted  for  the  young,  in  vindication  of  her  adopted  tenets. 
Having  become  ‘convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  views  she  had  embraced,’ 
she  felt  it  obligatory  on  her  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  her  pre- 
vious  book.  This  little  volume  is  the  result.] 

‘  The  Domestic  Worshipper ;  consisting  of  Prayers  for  Morning  and 
Evening,  selected  Scripture  Portions  for  reading,  and  Hynms  and 
Sacred  Songs.’  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green,  Author  of  the 
‘  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary.’  No.  I.  London :  Benjamin 
L.  Green. 

‘  The  Teacher’s  Friend — No.  I.  January,  1850— containing  a  Sermon 
to  the  Little  Ones.’  By  Samuel  G.  Green,  B.A.  London :  Benjamin 
L.  Green. 

‘  Gregory  Krau ;  or,  the  Window  Shutter.*  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Dr.  Barth,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies  Hoddam.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 

[An  excellent  little  tale  for  youth.] 

•  The  Old  Year  and  the  New ;  designed  as  a  help  to  Serious  Christiana 
in  seeking  to  improve  the  Last  Day  of  the  Bygone  Year,  and  the 
Present  Day  of  a  New  One.*  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wallace  D.  Duncan, 
M.A.,  Peebles.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

*  The  Church  of  Christ ;  her  Duty  and  Auxiliaries ;  to  which  are 
added.  Six  Ecclesiastical  Twigs ;  with  a  triple  Dedication  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  the  Weigh-House  Chapel,  and  the 
Meml^rs  of  the  Church  on  Earth.’  By  a  Plain  Man.  London : 
Ward  and  Co. 

‘  The  FJements  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  Law  s  of  Light,  the  Formation  of  Images  by  Lenses, 
and  the^  Nature  of  Sound.  By  Samuel  Newth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London.  London :  Taylor,  Walton,  and 
Maberly. 

[Mr.  Newth  s  treatise  wiU  supply  the  requisite  assistance  to  studenU 
preparing  for  the  matriculation,  or  B.  A.  pass  examination  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  It  embraces  all  the  subjects  in  natural  philosophy, 
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pwcribed  to  the  senate  for  these  examinations.  It  is,  also,  a  first 
book  in  natural  philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  which  this  study  may  be 
commcace<l  in  the  earliest  part  of  a  mathematical  course.] 

*  Troth  is  Everythinj^ :  a  Tale  for  Voting  Persons/  By  Mrs.  Thomas 

Geldart,  Author  of  “  Nursery  Guide,”  and  “  England  and  her  Forty 
Counties.”  Ix)ndon  ;  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

‘  The  Holly  Tree :  a  Winter  Gift  of  Original  Prose  and  Poetry.’  By 
George  B.  and  Myra  Sargent,  with  other  contributors.  With  En¬ 
gravings  by  Dickes.  London:  Bcnj.  L.  Green. 

‘  An  Examination  of  the  Claims  of  the  Free  Church,  as  advanced  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  in  his  “Ten  Years'  Conflict.”*  By 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Stirling.  Edinburgh:  Paton  and 
^  '  Ritchie. 

*  Facts  and  Opinions,  for  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.’  By  a  School¬ 

master.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[The  author’s  object  is  to  refute  the  notion  that  tlie  ancient  Fathers 
are  safe  guides  in  their  interpretations  of  Scripture.] 

‘  Lessons  for  Infant  Classes  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  Infant-class 
Teaching.’  By  a  Teacher  of  Infants.  London :  Bcnj.  L.  Green. 

*  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean :  a  Lecture  read  at  the  Collegiate 

Institution,  Liverpool,  August  1 4, 1 849.’  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Institution.  London  :  John  Murray. 

[A  very  able,  interesting,  and  scholarly  j)roduction.  This  is  only  a 
innd  of  general  introduction  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  fine  theme. 
We  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Collegiate  Institution  on  having 
a  lecturer  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  it.] 

*  Poems.*  By  Andrew  Ewan  Shoolbred.  Edinburgh :  Grant  and 
Taylor. 

i There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  poetical  feeling  in  these  poems. 

he  composition  of  them  has  afforded  the  author  consolation  in  the 
hours  of  sickness.] 

‘  Orissa :  the  Garden  of  Superstition  and  Idolatry  ;  including  an 
Account  of  British  connexion  with  the  Temple  of  Jagaumath.  To 
which  are  added,  lighter  literary  recreations  of  a  critic  abroad.  By 
William  F.  B.  Laurie,  Lieutenant  Madras  Artillery,  Author  of  *  The 
French  in  India,*  See. 

[This  is  a  reprint,  with  considerable  additions  and  improvemenU,  of  a 
series  of  papers  published  by  Lieutenant  Laurie,  in  the  ‘  Calcutta 
Review,’  the  only  periodical  which  has  ever  flourished  for  any  length 
of  6me  in  India.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  rcspcct- 
mg  the  mythology,  archaeology,  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos;  and  will, 
doubtless,  excite  as  much  interest  in  this  country  as  they  have  done  in 
India.] 

Hicndly  and  Feejee  Islands  :  a  Missionary  Visit  to  various  Stations 
in  the  South  Seas,  in  the  year  1847.*  By  the  Rev.  Walter  I^wry, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  New  Zealand. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hoolc.  London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

[This  interesting  work  demands  a  more  detailed  notice  than  we  can 
here  award  to  it.] 
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‘  Hcspcros ;  or,  Travels  in  the  West.*  By  Mrs.  Houston.  In  Two 
Vols.  London :  John  W.  Parker. 

‘The  Hijifhway  of  Holiness.’  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Weir.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

‘  Real  Religion.’  By  the  Authoress  of  ‘  The  Pearl  of  Days.'  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[Pregnant  with  useful  suggestions.  Well  calculated  to  aid  the  cause  of 
personal  devotion.] 

‘The  Crisis  of  Being.  Six  Lectures  to  Young  Men.’  By  the  Rev.  D. 
Thomas.  London  :  B.  L.  Green. 

[Some  of  the  most  striking  and  well-timed  discourses  it  has  ever  been 
our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  They  abound  with  thought,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  models  by  the  friends  of  that  species  of  reform  which 
would  render  the  modern  pulpit  a  true  and  influential  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.] 

‘The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men.'  By  R.  C.  Trench,  B.D.  London  ;  John 
W.  Parker. 

‘The  Congregational  Year-Book  for  1849.’  London:  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

[A  w'ork  which  few  Nonconformists  w'ill  choose  to  be  without.  Full 
of  information,  and  carefully  got  up.] 

‘  Voices  from  the  Garden ;  or,  the  Christian  Language  of  Flowers.' 
London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

‘  The  Relations  of  F’aith  and  Philosophy.’  By  Professor  Henry  B. 
Smith.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

*  Political  Monopoly  Hostile  to  the  Spirit  and  Progress  of  Christianity.’ 

By  a  Norwich  Operative.  London:  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

[This  tract  well  deserves  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  full  of  truths 
which  some  may  find  unpalatable,  but  which  all  may  well  lay  to 
heart.] 

*  Sir  James  Ross's  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  in  Search  of  Sir  John 

Franklin.’  London:  E.  Ward. 

‘Truths  and  Tubes  on  Self-Supporting  Principles.’  By  Thomas  tair- 
burn.  London  :  Longman. 

‘Characters,  Scenes,  and  Incidents  of  the  Reformation.’  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

*  German  Literature.’  By  Joseph  Gostick.  Part  H.  Edinburgh : 

William  and  Robert  Chambers. 

‘  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.’  Part  I.  London :  Lonj^atj. 

[So  fiir  as  we  can  judge  from  the  first  number,  the  work  before  us  i» 
destined  to  prove  most  useful  and  attractive.  The  literary  matter 
'is  admirable  ;  the  engravings  executed  in  first-rate  style.  M  e  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  this  promising  and  spirited 
work.] 

‘The  Bible  of  Every  Land.’  Part  VIII.  London:  Samuel  Bagster 
and  Sons. 
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•  Ketchiana.'  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duncanson.  London  :  Charles 
Gilpin. 

[A  spirited  protest  this,  against  capital  punishment,  which  we  hope 
will  obtain  an  extensive  circulation.] 

‘The  Political  Franchise  a  Public  Trust,  demanding  an  Intelligent  and 
Virtuous  Care  for  the  Public  Good.’  By  Edward  Swaine.  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[A  lecture  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  working 
man  in  the  kingdom.] 

‘  Prospects  of  Reform.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P.* 
Loudon  :  Kent  and  Richards. 

[Smartly  written — containing  some  sound  advice  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
dressed  may  well  ponder.  Some  few  things  we  should  be  disposed 
to  object  to,  had  we  space  to  enlarge.  Whoever  the  writer  is,  he 
appears  to  us  to  overrate  the  present  ini])ortanee  of  the  ‘  National 
Reform  Association,’  and  sadly  underrate  the  moral  power  and 
influence  of  Richard  Cobden.  When  the  author  gravely  tells  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘  Your  association  will 
shortly  he  much  more  necessary  to  him^  than  he  to  you^'  we  smile  at 
his  enthusiasm — his  intense  hero-worship.  We  rather  fancy  that 
Richard  Cobden,  who  is  now  itlentified  with  the  ‘great  facts’  of 
English  history,  would  retain  the  position  he  has  so  nobly  won,  even 
were  rating-suffrage  movements  to  turn  out  failures,  or  their  promoters 
to  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  to  thrust  him  from  his  elevation,  as 
THE  MOST  TUULY  POPULAR  MAN  IN  EnGLaNI)  AT  THE  PRESENT 
TIME.] 

‘Cyclopaedia  of  Moral  and  Religious  AnecdoU's.’  London:  Ward 
and  Co. 

very  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  very  instructive,  work.  We 
ave  no  doubt  of  its  enjoying  a  large  circulation  when  once  its  merits 
are  known  to  the  inembers  of  our  Churches.] 

‘The  Public  Good.’  No.  1.  London:  Charles  Gilpin. 

[A  very  licalthy  tone  pervades  this  work.  It  deserves  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  progress.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  the  articles  arc  too  brief,  and  that,  by  attempting  too 
much  in  the  number,  the  cfl’cct  of  the  whole  has  been  weakened.] 

‘Two  Sermons  on  tlie  Duty  of  Keeping  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the 
Manner  in  whieh  it  should  be  Kept.’  By  Richard  Harvey,  M.A. 
London  :  U.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

‘  Baptismal  Regeneration  Refuted.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  (\interljury,  i:*i  Answ'cr  to  Opinions  advanced  in  his 
Grace’s  work,  “  Apostolical  Preaching  considered.”  ’  By  William 
Evans  Pope.  London  :  Henry  Pope,  Budge-row. 

‘Borneo.  Remarks  on  Recent  “Naval  Execution.”*  By  W.  N. 
Ix)ndon :  Efliiigham  Wilson. 

[^A  manly,  well-timed  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
massacres  ever  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Christian  England.  If  this 
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»o-callcd  Rajah  Brooke  can  live  down  the  indignation  his  murderous 
doings  have  aroused,  we  shall  be  surprised  indeed.] 

*  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.’  No.  9.  January,  1850.  liondon: 
Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co. 

‘The  Biblical  Review.*  January,  1850.  London;  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

‘The  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine.’  No.  10.  London:  Arthur 
Hall  and  Co. 

‘The  Wesley  Banner,  and  Rcmal  Record.’  December.  1849; 
January,  1850.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

‘The  Distinctive  Excellences  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A 
Sermon.’  By  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.  London  :  James  Darling. 

‘  Con  Cregan  :  the  Irish  Gil  Bias.’  Nos.  13  and  14.  London  :  W.  S. 
Orr  and  Co. 

‘The  Pulpit.’  No.  1500.  London:  John  Mills  Robeson. 

[  Contains  an  able  sermon  by  Henry  Melvill.  and  a  discourse  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Elliot,  on  ‘  Divisions  in  the  Church  of  England.’  which 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  our  Anti-state-church  friends.] 

Congregational  Dissent  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be.’  By  Junius  Se- 
cundus.  Second  edition,  with  additions.  London:  James  Darling. 

‘  The  Slave  Trade,  the  African  Squadron,  and  Mr.  Hutt’s  Committee.* 
By  the  Hon.  Captain  Denman,  R.N.  London  :  John  Mortimer. 


W  E  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  indisposition  of  the 
Author,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone,  till  our  next  number,  the  auto¬ 
biography  promised  in  our  last,  under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Pilgrimage  to 
Utopia.’ 


